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USDA Estimates 
4% Reduction In 
1958 Turkey Crop 


WASHINGTON—About 78 million 
turkeys are being raised this year— 
4% less than in 1957, according to a 
preliminary estimate of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture crop report- 
ing board. 

The report mentioned a 3% reduc- 
tion in heavy breeds and a 9% re- 
duction in light breeds compared 
with 1957, and that prices received 
by farmers for turkeys March 
through July averaged 9% above the 
same months in 1957, while feed 
prices averaged 1% higher. 

Some Washington observers say 
that the school lunch procurement 
program—this week government tur- 
key purchasing amounted to 1.4 mil- 
lion pounds—can take the edge off 
retailer volume buying ideas which 
would make seasonal-end turkeys the 
price target for the consumer. 


Price Outlook 


Officials at USDA top levels are 
now saying that prices for turkeys 
will not “saucer out” in the immed- 
jiate period ahead. (This “saucer- 
out” expression has been stolen from 
the space men. What they mean is 

(Turn to TURKEY CROP, page 79) 


Mfg. Co. 
Acquires Second 
West Coast Mill 


QUINCY, ILL.— Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, has announced the pur- 
chase of the Ambler Milling Co., San 
Gabriel, Cal., a southern California 
producer of poultry, dairy and rabbit 
feeds. 

It was the second purchase of a 
California feed milling firm in the 
past six months by Moorman’s. The 
Quincy firm in March purchased the 
Bell Grain & Milling Co. with plants 
in Pomona and Escondido, Cal. 

E. H. Wilson, president of Moor- 
man’s, made the announcement. In 
commenting on the purchase, he said, 
“Further production facilities were 
needed to relieve the overload on our 
Pomona plant caused by the increased 
demand for mixed feeds for poultry.” 

The Pomona plant, along with the 
plant at Escondido, are being con- 
tinued under the name of Bell Grain 
& Milling Co. Mr. Wilson indicated 
that the increased production capa- 
city will make it possible to manu- 
facture a broader range of products 
to serve more customers on the West 
Coast. 

The announcement said the Ambler 
operation will be operated separately 
from the Moorman organization. It 
will have the same board of directors 
as that of the Bell company, with 
the addition of Robert N. Mathes. 

Board members of the Ambler op- 
eration are Robert B. Hulsen, Paul 
E. Cory, Victor Cory and Claude 
Holmes of the Moorman Mfg. Co.; 
T. D. Griffin and William Story of the 
Bell company, and Mr. Mathes. 
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Allied Mills Reports 
Record Feed Sales, 
Bright Outlook 


CHICAGO—Greater formula feed 
sales than in any other year of its 
history have been reported for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, by offi- 
cers of Allied Mills, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Wayne Feeds. 

In the annual letter to sharehold- 
ers, Elmer W. Lenz, president and 
treasurer, and Leo T. Murphy, chair- 
man of the board and vice president, 
pointed out that “it seems reason- 
able to expect that our tonnage of 
concentrates will continue to increase 
during the coming year.” 

Net sales rose to $97,933,774 last 

(Turn to ALLIED MILLS, page 8) 
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Firmer Additive Control 
Seen in New FDA Bill 


WASHINGTON—Some changes 


in | 


the way Food and Drug Administra- | 


tion regulatory powers will be ap- 
plied to feeds will develop as a result 


of passage of food additive control | 


amendments to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

The bill was passed by Congress 
last week, and it is expected to be 
signed by President Eisenhower 
shortly. 

Officials are not as yet prepared 
ta elaborate on possible application 
of the new law to the feed industry, 


USDA Reports 


Meat Animals 


WASHINGTON—Meat animal pro- 
duction is increasing and, depending 
on the feed supply picture, 1959 will 
begin to reflect the situation in in- 
creased meat output, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
its latest livestock and meat situation 
report. 

Based on data through July, the 
inventory of cattle and calves on 
farms by Jan. 1, 1959, could be up 
2 million head or more; the antici- 
pated 14% increase in fall farrow- 
ings will begin to make itself felt, 
and the 4% increase in 1958 lamb 
production also evidences further ex- 
pansion in sheep production, the de- 
partment reported. 


An increase in productiveness of 


the national beef herd is the biggest 
source of increased beef output, rela- 
tive to population, said USDA. This 
increase arises from three factors: 
Shifts to beef type cows result- 
ed in more beef than milk cows on 


farms by 1958; breeding of beef cows | ..4 


has been improved since 1949 and, 
even more importantly, a higher per- 


centage of the annual calf crop has | land, president of Ralston Purina Co., 


been raised and fed to maturity. 
More Feeding 


This third factor, the feeding of 
more calves to maturity largely 
through expanded feeding operations, 


| 
| 


Numbers of 
Increasing 


has been the biggest single factor 
adding to the productiveness of the 
cattle herd, USDA said. As a result, 
slaughter of calves has been rather 
small and that cattle has been 
large. This year’s slaughter of steers 
will total about 40 to 45% greater 
than the average for 1949-51. Heifer 
slaughter has more than doubled 
since those years, and feeding of 
more beef heifer calves to maturity 
has been a striking trend of the last 
several years. 

Since more cattle are now fed to 

(Turn to MEAT ANIMALS, page 8 


of 


although some general observations 
can be made at this time. The bill, 
resulting from some eight years of 
| efforts from various quarters, in- 
cluding FDA officials, primarily is 


intended to strengthen control over 
addition of materials to food or feeds 
which could prove harmful. 

Officials point out that there is no 
cause of alarm within the feed in- 
x application of the 
law’s provisions. 

Pre-Testing Required 

Basically the amendment provides 
for pre-testing of new additives and 
submission of data to prove harm- 
lessness before they may be included 
in food or feeds. Under current legis- 
lation, no such provision made 


is 


| except for materials falling into the 


antibiotic or new drug provisions of 


the law. 
Primarily affected by the new law 
will be other additives, including 


such chemicals as antioxidants. Regu- 
latory power over these products up 
to now has been maintained under 
the general provisions of the control 
act. 


The new provisions, according to 
Ralph F. Kneeland, Jr., assistant to 
the director of the Bureau of En- 


forcement for FDA, and also presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, will in many 
respects allow more flexibility in ad- 
(Turn to FDA BILL, page 75) 


Annual Feed Output by 1975 
Estimated at 70 Million Tons 


DES MOINES —A _ 70-million-ton 
annual production of formula feeds 
an 870-million-bushel soybean 
crop by 1975 were predicted here in 
an address prepared by Ray E. Row- 


St. Louis. 

As a representative “of both the 
feed manufacturing business and the 
soybean business,” Mr. Rowland 
made the prediction in a talk de- 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


POULTRY SCIENCE: Dr. Elton Johnson reviews research reports pre- 
sented at the Poultry Science Assn. sessions on page 8. 


FEED MIXING: An article on page 26 tells how a Pennsylvania feed 
firm boosted capacity, efficiency and accuracy with a new automatic feed 


mixing unit. 


MERCHANDISING: 
dealer is described on page 82. 


How customer service built volume for an Ohio 


SWINE FEEDING: A view of likely future developments in swine 


feeding is given on page 38. 
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livered at the annual convention of 
the American Soybean Assn. held 
Aug. 19-20 at Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

His talk was one of several which 
predicted a bright future for the soy- 
bean industry if overseas markets 
can continue to be developed. Ways 
to develop those markets were the 
major subject of the meeting as 
speakers from foreign countries 
shared the platform with U.S. mar- 
keting experts and others connected 
with the industry. 

Twenty-three states, Canada, Jap- 
an, Turkey, Italy, Spain and Eng- 
land were represented. Visitors in- 
cluded two teams from the Spanish 
livestock feed and vegetable oil in- 
dustries and the Italian livestock 
feed industry. 

Finding markets for the soybean 
oil to be produced in coming years 
will be the big problem, Mr. Rowland 
pointed out. Rapidly growing feed de- 
mand for the meal will bring a sur- 


| plus of oil. 


Feeder Is Important 


“How Big Can the Soybean Indus- 
try Get?” was the title of his ad- 
dress. The answer to the question is 
the feeder, he said. 

“He is the man who is going to de- 
termine how big we, the entire soy- 

(Turn to FEED OUTPUT, page 75 
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More Layers in Prospect 


NOT AS COMPLEX as the beef situation but probably more important 
to more feed men is the outlook for egg prices and the size of the nation’s 
laying flock in coming months 

The sharp increase in the late season hatch over last year has changed 
quite significantly the earlier estimates of the number of layers expected to 
be on hand next January. The numbers will be up at least 5% and very 
probably more than that. This estimate was made prior to release of 
information on the July hatch (Feedstuffs, Aug. 23). 

Through April, the 1958 hatchings of chicks for laying flock replacements 
had been 7% above January-April, 1957. Since there were so many old hens 
which will have to be replaced, an increase of hatchings of almost that 
percentage could have been accommodated without expanding the 1958-59 
laying flock, commented Edward Karpoff, USDA agricultural economist. 

In May, however, hatchings went 23% over May a year earlier, and in 
June, hatchings were 40% over the previous June. In July, the increase over 
the same month a year ago zoomed to 51%. It is now calculated that 
production of replacement chicks was 13% greater through July this year 
than in the first seven months of last year. 

MORE CHICKENS, OF COURSE, will lay more eggs, not only because 
of the larger numbers, but also because of the steady climb in production per 
bird that has been going on for the past several years. 

Earlier, Mr. Karpoff observes, when it had looked like the year-end flock 
would hardly be larger than last year, the increased number of eggs would 
have barely kept up with the population increase. Egg prices, consequently, 
were expected to close the year almost up to the favorable level of a year 
earlier. Now its seems most likely that year-end egg prices will fall noticeably 
short of the 44.2¢ doz. U.S. average price received by farmers last December. 

The extended period of good starter feed business contributed in a large 
way to feed tonnage the early part of this year, and poultry feed demand 
should remain good provided feed men can persuade flock-owners not to cut 
the quality of feed programs when egg prices start to slide. 


Beating the Averages 


THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE is out with a prediction 
that cattle prices will be well sustained during a large part of 1959. In view 
of favorable profits in feeding the past two years and the higher prices for 
feeder cattle this fall, however, it would be possible for profits in feeding to 
be reduced sharply this coming season, USDA notes. 

This has happened several times in the past in similar situations. The 
profitable feeding seasons in 1946-47 and 1947-48 were followed by losses 
in 1948-49. Two more big years followed, and profits narrowed in 1951-52 
then disappeared in 1952-53. Profits again were low in 1955-56. 

The USDA prediction, included in the current issue of the Livestock and 
Meat Situation, continues: “It is almost certain that profits in feeding this 
coming season will be smaller than in the past season. They could be a good 
deal smaller. The $6 increase in prices of feeder cattle this August over last 
brings those prices in line with the cyclical upswing in over-all cattle prices. 
In other words, the cyclical gain in general level of cattle prices has now been 
incorporated or ‘capitalized’ in the level of feeder cattle prices.” 

The conclusion USDA makes is that if fed cattle prices hold up well, 
margins may be adequate. The upswing of the cycle in cattle numbers is still 
in its early stages, and the danger of a severe price break and negative 
feeding margins by next year is small. “In view of low costs of feed, it seems 
likely that with careful buying of feeder cattle, about average profits could 
probably be made in feeding this year,” the report says. 

With this outlook in mind, cattle feeders who want to do somewhat better 
than average will be looking to ways to make certain that they can put gains 
on cattle in the most efficient way possible. Some may need reminding that 
it’s the cost per pound of gain that is important in profitable feeding 
operations and not simply the cost of a good feeding program. The products 
of the feed industry that have proved valuable in stepping up beef feeding 
efficiency should be much in demand from feeders who want to beat the 
averages. 


| ventories 


| ules after some curtailment during 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW" S$ BUSINESS ? 
FEATURE 


Improvement in formula feed demand was felt over most of the nation 
during the past week. The upturn was slight, but quite general throughout 
the country with the exception of the East Coast where an uneasy broiler 
market apparently has affected demand. In other areas, however, hog feed 
demand showed some increases and pickups in cattle feed sales and turkey 
feed sales were also noted. The fall increase in egg feed sales was beginning 
to be felt, although it is still somewhat early for a sharp increase in volume. 
Mill representatives said dealers inventories are apparently quite well depleted 
and that the slump of the past few weeks is on its way out. The feedstuff 
price index for the week was 81.7, compared with 81.9 a week earlier and 
78.2 a year earlier. The feed grain index was 69.8, compared with 71.1 a week 
earlier and 69.6 a year earlier. (Ingredient price details on pages 76-78.) 


Northwest 


week. Many cattlemen are now feed- 
ing on grass with the intention of 


Demand for formula feed was | marketing directly from pastures in- 
“slightly improved” this week, ac- | stead of finishing in lots and taking 


their chances on the cattle market 
several months hence. Creep feed is 
also in improved demand as cattle 
owners drive to put all the weight 
they can on calves before they are 
sold against contracts in another 
month or so. 

Turkey feed volume is large and 
still getting larger as turkeys develop 
bigger appetites. Hog feeds continue 
to move well, with strengthening of 
the hog market lending more opti- 
mism to that picture. Broiler mar- 
kets also firmed up somewhat and 
the feed volume is pretty good. 

Price lists for next week will be 
mostly unchanged, although some 
high protein feeds may be up 50¢ ton 
and some other feeds may be down 
50¢. Soybean meal is up from a week 
earlier to offset decreases in most 
other ingredients. 


Northeast 


The holiday put a little brake on 
formula feed sales and some mills 
were pressed to put in a 5-day week 
However, the trade is looking for- 
ward to a good run of business-dur- 
ing the fall feeding season. 

There was a good turnover in egg 
mashes. Turkey feeds also did well 
but demand for broiler feeds is di- 
minishing. Dairy feeds continue to 
hold up. 

Broiler prices were off in the East, 
with levels ranging from a low of 
17¢ Ib. to a high of 18144@19¢, but 
most sales weren't over 18¢. One 


cording to mill representatives. The 
increase wasn’t sharp, they said, but 
demand was definitely improved and 
optimism is strong for continued im- 
provement. 

Representatives said their order 
backlogs are building apparently as 
a result of depleted dealer inven- 
tories. Dealers are buying more con- 
fidently, it was said, apparently on 
the belief that the market will not 
drop lower. 

Dairy feeds showed their first gen- 
eral improvement of the summer, al- 
though the increase was slight. Tur- 
key feeds and hog feeds are in good 
volume and there has been a slight 
bulge in layer feeds as pullets move 
into the laying houses. 

Mills are running on regular sched- 


the past week. 
Prices are scheduled to be down 
slightly during the coming week. 


Southwest 


A pick-up in the formula feed busi- 
ness of the Southwest occurred this 
week, ending a slump of several 
weeks’ duration. It is possible that 
the improved pace is because dealers 
were anticipating the Labor Day 
holiday. But it is also likely that in- 
have been worked down, 
and with prices now on a lower level 
than they have been, dealers have 
started to replenish their stocks to 
meet consumer demand. Feed mill 
sales managers are optimistic about 


business prospects in the weeks | spokesman said growers would be in 

ahead. bad shape at these levels if feed 
Mill running time is between 5 and | prices weren’t down. 

5% days, regular shifts. Order back- The egg market, however, was 

logs for next week will be good-sized, | strong in all directions. 

but mills feel that rather than antici- In the ingredient market, corn 

pate the business of next week by | was weak but soybeans flattened out 


running overtime, they will wait and 

run next Saturday if necessary. 
More cattle feed movement is one 

of the reasons for a better pace this 


after their month-long fall. 

Corn was down 212¢, with govern- 
ment stocks acting as a burden on 
the market, otherwise _ supplies 
weren’t too free. Barley was off 3¢; 
oats held about steady and feed wheat 
and milo were steady. 

Meat scraps continued weak, with 
a decline of $5. Fish meal was quite 
strong and the market is likely to 
hold up. Supplies are limited and high 
winds have scattered the fish, mak- 
ing operations practically fruitless. 

Brewers’ grains held just about 
steady. Distillers’ grains moved in a 
wide range of from $61 to $70. Gluten 
feed was steady. Alfalfa meal held 
fairly steady but hominy feed de- 
clined $1 to $2. 

Millfeed sales were quiet, with in- 
terest centered mostly in sacked 
items. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged out at about 40 
hours last week. 


Southeast 


Feed demand has continued at a 
decidedly slower pace this week as 
compared with business up to several 
weeks ago. Although baby chick 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 80) 
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how science’s latest 
developments are applied to 
feed manufacturers’ problems... f 


PETER HAND 


& The illustrated section of the recently en- 
; larged 450-acre Peter Hand research farm 
contains (counter-clockwise): large broiler 
house with capacity for more than 10,000 
birds; special chick finishing house; unit for 
mixing experimental rations; storage shed; 
barn and concreted yards exclusively for 
swine; farrowing house, its second floor 
equipped with batteries for starting chicks. 

Not shown in photo is a 400 ft. x 50 ft. 
turkey rearing house and sunporch; pig rear- 
ing unit; and cattle barn. The farm, and its 
research program is headed by Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, recognized authority on poultry and 
animal nutrition. 

Among many projects conducted at the 
farm have been: use of Lipamone in improv- 
ing weight gains and feed efficiency of poultry; 
relative effectiveness of antibiotics; observa- 
tions on control of CRD with vitamins and 
antibiotics; effect of energy levels on optimum 
vitamin levels. 


superior quality 


=, custom pre-mixes 
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PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 

1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 

MOhawk 4-6300 


puts its research farm 
to work for you 


You, as a successful feed manufacturer, know that there is no one ‘“‘magic formula” 
to cover all needs. But do you have the time and facilities to test and to 

evaluate all of science’s latest findings before applying them to your own practical 
problems? At Peter Hand we can help you go a long way toward doing this 
through our continuous experimental program on the Peter Hand research farm. 


Our staff has the facilities for testing and evaluating nutritional developments. 
Their conclusions and recommendations, backed by actual experiments on our We 


research farm, can help you avoid costly mistakes and waste. 

This built-in feature in Peter Hand products multiplies their effectiveness, 
increases both their quality and dependability. And it is a way to make sure you 
are answering your particular feed problems with science’s latest developments. 

Add these benefits to your service now! 


: Peter Hand Foundation, © F-8-30, 1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 

; 31 Please send me complete information on the services you offer to feed mfrs. 
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Mid-South Shippers 
Asks ICC to Decline 


Tariff Suspension 


MEMPHIS—An official of the Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. has requested that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission deciine 
to suspend the tariffs naming 18¢ and 


20¢ rates on soybeans to New Or- | 


leans for export. 

In a telegram to Harold D. McCoy, 
secretary of the ICC at Washington, 
Cc. C. Dehne, Sr., traffic representa- 
tive of both the Mid-South Shippers 
group and Missouri Cotton Producers 
Assn., said: 

“Have information suspension re- 


> 


quests have been filed by barge line | 


nd riverside elevator operators pro- 
testing the 18¢ and 20¢ rates on soy- 
beans to New Orleans for export. 

“As traffic representative for Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. and Missouri Cotton Producers 
Assn., who are also grain and soy- 
bean shippers, having a total mem- 
bership in excess of 150 shippers, 
practically all of whom are located 
in interior shipping points with eleva- 
tors and railroad loading facilities in 
the Bootheel of Missouri, eastern Ar- 
kansas and eastern Louisiana, west- 
ern Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, respectfully request the suspen- 
sion board not to suspend the tariffs 
naming these rates.” 

Mr. Dehne told Mr. McCoy that 
the large grain interests and export- 
ers operate their own barges and also 
own the riverside elevators, and can 
and do secure the soybeans from in- 
terior production to the exclusion of 
the interior grain and soybean deal- 
ers. 

“In other words, it is simply a 
selfish motive to deprive the interior 
dealer and the railroad of this busi- 
Mr. Dehne added. 


ness,” 


Cyanamid to Introduce 
New Feed Coccidiostat 


NEW YORK—A new coccidiostat 
for use on laying flocks as well as 
broilers will be introduced to the feed 
industry in September, American 
Cyanamid Co. has announced. 

Called Arzene arsenosobenzene, the 
compound is the only coccidiostat to 
be cleared by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration for use with laying 
hens, Cyanamid reported. Federal 
clearance was obtained last May fol- 
lowing extensive trial work which 
showed Arzene to be both safe and 
effective against coccidiosis when 
added to broiler or layer rations, 
spokesmen said. 

Company officials say Arzene gives 
continuing protection against coc- 
cidiosis in broilers at a cost of less 
than one half cent per bird from 
birth to market. Similar low cost 
protection is possible for laying birds. 
Recommendations for use call for 
Arzene to be added to poultry ra- 
tions at a level of 1 lb. per ton of 
complete feed. 

Arzene will be sold to the feed in- 
dustry as a stable premix containing 
4% arsenosobenzene and _ selected 
carriers which insure easy mixing 
and handling, according to the an- 
nouncement, which also noted the 
product is non-bridging, non-caking 
and non-electrostatic. 

Field experimentation and com- 
mercial field use of Arzene have de- 
monstrated that the compound is 
safe for chickens of all ages and ac- 
cidental contamination of layer feeds 


will not result in any harmful effects 
upon the birds or their eggs, the 
company said. 


Other benefits noted during the 
trials include increased growth rate 
and improved feed efficiency as well 
as improved pigmentation. Company 
researchers point out Arzene also 
protects birds against bloody drop- 
pings due to coccidiosis and allows 
development of immunity in exposed 
birds. 


Wallin D. Bynell 


Robert A. Nelson 


PEAVEY APPOINTMENTS—Wallin D. Bynell, manager of the feed jobbing 
department of Peavey Feed Mills, division of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
since 1955, has been named assistant general manager of the division, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by Frank T. Heffelfinger I, division gen- 
eral manager. Announced at the same time was the promotion of Robert A. 
Nelson to the post vacated by Mr. Bynell, and of Robert W. Marrs to assistant 
manager of the feed jobbing department. Mr. Heffelfinger said that Mr. Bynell 
will work with all departments and will assist management in administration 
of the affairs of the division. Mr. Bynell was first employed as an office boy in 
the elevator division of F. H. Peavey & Co. in 1934. He subsequently served 
in various positions with the firm. Mr. Nelson has been in the feed business 
20 years and with the Peavey system since 1954 with the Russeli-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., another subsidiary of F. H. Peavey & Co., and as assistant in the 
department he now serves. Mr. Marrs joined the Peavey system in 1956 after 
graduation from the University of Minnesota with a major in agronomy. 


Buffalo Millfeeds Up 
After 16-Year Low 


BUFFALO — Buffalo millfeed 
prices, after reaching 16-year lows 
late last week, moved up rapidly at 
weekend. 

A threatened strike brought the 
downturn, but better feeling in nego- 
tiations later this week brought buy- 
ers into the market Aug. 28-29. A 
meeting was scheduled at 10 am. 
Aug. 29 between negotiators. 

An unusual development was the 
decline in some Buffalo prices to a 
discount of $1@2 under Chicago. By 
weekend, however, bulk bran had 
moved up from its low of $27 to a 


| 


tion from Chicago, it was reported, 
where buyers moved in following the 
Buffalo upturn. Kansas City also re- 
ported better tone in the millfeeds 
market late this week. 

Soybean meal prices, meanwhile, 
continued to move upward through 
the week. Prices were generally 
about $3 over the previous week. 


| Spot unrestricted meal was quoted at 


price of $30 and bulk midds. had | 


gained $4.50 from a low of $29. 
The upturn brought a quick reac- 


Edward A. Grindel 


JOINS INGREDIENT FIRM — Ed- 
ward A. Grindel has joined the feed 
ingredient department of the Gilbert 
Jackson Co., Kansas City brokerage 
firm. He will specialize in handling 
soybean, cottonseed and other vege- 
table oil meals. 


$61, bu!k, Decatur, on Aug. 29. Meal 
for Minnesota shipment was $52, bulk, 
Decatur, and Eastern Trunk Line 
meal was $59. 

Processors expect prices to be sta- 
ble or possibly higher through the 
month of September, they said. Fu- 
tures prices were stronger during the 
week as a result of the Quemoy situ- 
ation, and processors point out that 
&@ squeeze on last half September 
may develop if the new crop is late. 


Several miils are down, readying | 


for the new crop, and added to this 


| was a scarcity of stocks. 


Despite the large crush this sum- 
mer, mill stocks Aug. 1 were 61,314 
tons, well below the 82,345 tons July 
1 and 128,986 tons a year earlier. 


Rail Rates 


For Midwest Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reduced freight 
rates by all railroads serving North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin for corn, oats 
and sorghum grains and their prod- 
ucts, as well as soybeans, went into 
effect Aug. 26. 

The reductions were advanced from 
an original effective date of Sept. 15 
to apply to the crop now being har- 
vested, according to T. H. Maguire, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Western Railroads Traffic 
Assn. Reduced were the gathering 
rates to the markets. 

Heaviest reductions were made in 
the short movements, which have 
been termed by rail carriers as the 
most vulnerable to truck competition. 

The new rates are on the basis 
of mileage, but are published point- 
to-point. They are 10¢ for the first 
50 miles and %¢ for every five miles 
beyond that to 350 miles. 

Also reduced were flat rates be- 
tween markets so that short rates 
into the markets do not exceed 12¢ 
wnen using the proportional rate 
out from the market. 


| 
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Find New Source 
Of Vitamin A in 
Southern Grasses 


By Special Correspondent 
RALEIGH, N.C.—Meal made from 


| dehydrated Coastal Bermuda and ser- 


icea lespedeza plants has proved to be 
an adequate substitute for alfalfa as 
a source of vitamin A, researchers at 
North Carolina State College an- 
nounced this week, following exten- 
sive livestock and poultry feeding 
tests. 

On the basis of the results, Dr. E. 
W. Glazener, head of the poultry sci- 
ence department at State College, 
declared, “The new meal can bring 
a new industry to North Carolina, the 
monetary value estimated in the mil- 


| lions, since its use can mean lower 


feed costs to livestock feeders and 
production on North Carolina’s poor 
sandy soils is virtually unlimited.” 

Concurrent with this report on de- 
hydrated grasses, efforts in a similar 
direction are being made at Clemson 
Agricultural College in South Caro- 
lina. The aim there is to produce 
Coastal Bermuda grass pellets and a 
pilot plant operation has been start- 
ed. (See story on the pelleting, page 
31, this issue.) 

The idea to dehydrate the two for- 
ages was credited to K. J. Shaw, farm 
manager of McNair Farms at Laurin- 
burg, and the research was encour- 
aged by E. Y. Floyd, director of the 
North Carolina-Virginia Plant Food 
Institute, the “self appointed promot- 
er” of Coastal Bermuda grass. 

Broiler tests conducted by Drs. C. 
H. Hill and Glazener showed alfalfa- 
fed chicks weighed 3.21 lb. at 10 
weeks compared to 3.42 Ib. on Coastal 
Bermuda and 3.57 Ib. on sericea. 

Steer-feeding tests run by Drs. E. 
R. Barrick, A. J. Clawson and M. B. 
Wise showed average daily gains of 
2.99 Ib. on alfalfa as compared to 3.17 
Ib. on sericea. 

The secret of the outstanding per- 
formance, according to the scientists, 
is the method used to capture the 
high feeding value of Coastal Ber- 
muda and sericea lespedeza when 
their quality is the highest. The grass- 
es are harvested when the protein 
and carotene contents are high and, 
through the process of rapid dehydra- 
tion (often completed within an hour 
from the time the plants are cut), 
the plant material is dried to 10% 
moisture or less. 


CHICAGO CLUB SETS 
FALL GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO—The fall golf outing of 
the Chicago Feed Club will be held 
Sept. 16 at Midlothian Country Club. 


| Club officials are urging members to 


keep this date open and to line up 
guests. Reservation cards will be sent 
to all members next week. 


Farm -to-Market 


4 MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
Bi 20 WEST NINTH ST. BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 o Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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made dynamic by man... 


Slowly, wondrously, the myriad chemis- 
tries of nature yield up great treasures. 
But it remains for creative man to mold 
them to serve his needs. 


ana rich, natural 
phosphate deposits 


made dynamic by modern technology 
to give you 


ic feed phosphate 


today’s most dynam 


You can count on Dynamic DY- 
NAFOS to deliver full nutrition- 
al value from your feed formulas. 
It is beaded, made uniform in 
quality, high in biological avail- 
ability, low in fluorine, and easy 
to handle. Wire or call for full 


information 
Creators of Living Minerais 
PROSPHATE CHEMICALS 

IN MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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USDA Reports 
On Tests with 


Coccidiostats 


WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Depart- 


Curtailed Dehy Output 
Cuts Gain in Stocks 


KANSAS CITY—Dehydrated alfal- 
fa stocks did not increase normally 
in July, the monthly report of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows. The gain in stocks for this 
peak production month of the year 


Announce Program 
For College-Feed 
Industry Meeting 


AMES, IOWA—The program has 
been announced for the Iowa nutri- 


ment of Agriculture reported recent- was only 65,000 tons, compared with tion and feed industry conference 
ly on studies with six anti-coccidiosis a gain last year of about 112,000 tons Sept. 11-12 at Iowa State College 
drugs for poultry | and a five-year average of about 90,- Ames. This year the program will be 
USDA said that “two new drugs 000 tons. E . divided into two sessions: One for 
glycarbylamide and _ nicarbazin The small increase in stocks was | executives, nutritionists, sales and 


used ag 


more effective in recent 


currently used.” 


1inst cecal coccidiosis, proved 
USDA ex- 
veriments than four other compounds 


brought about by a sharp produc- 
tion curtailment in the Middle West. 
Kansas output for July was 30% be- 
low a year ago, Nebraska was down 
24%, Colorado was off 26% and Ohio 


advertising managers of feed manu- 
facturers, and farm and trade press 
editors; and a second for feed sales- 
men and dealers. 

The session for the first group will 


The six chemicals were tested : | 15%. The average for the nation WaS | take place on the afternoon of Sept 
Beltsville, Md. by Drs. Don K. Me about 19% off. 11, with Dr. R. E. Phillips, head of 
Loughlin and David K. Chester Consumption held up well during the Iowa State poultry department 
USDA's animal! disease and parasite July, and the disappearance figure of presiding. Dr. G. M Dentin ost 
research division. Compounds used, 126,200 tons was a bit above the five- | sociate director of the Iowa experi- 
besides glycarbylamide and nicarba- year average of 122,600. Production ment station. will discuss the aa aot 
zin, were nitrofurazone, Bifuran, sul- for the month was estimated at 190,- S “ aS 


faquinoxaline and Trithiadol. 


Results of the studies were report- 


Delbert S. Prideaux 
VICE PRESIDENT—Delbert S. (Jim) 


300 tons, compared with 234,500 last 
year and 213,400, the five-year aver- 


of the college in research and educa- 
tion in co-operating with industry. 
Problems involved in getting scien- 


ed by Dr. McLoughlin to members of | Prideaux has been appointed vice | age. tif ; > . 

4 c feeding and management pro- 
the Society of Protozoologists, meet- | president of production for the Mor- Stock in dehydrators’ hands on July grams on Iowa farms will be — 
ing with the American Institute of | rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, E. 31 totaled 272,000 tons, compared scribed by three speakers: W. G. 
Biological Sciences at Bloomington, | w. Morrison, president, has an- | with 207,900 a month earlier and @molek, Iowa State animal husband- 


Ind 


“Little information was previously 
ivailable on the relative value of the 
the effects of 
an- 


limiting 
the 


chemicals in 


cecal coccidiosis,” USDA 


nouncement said 


nounced. Mr. Prideaux joined the firm 
in 1947 after graduation from Kan- 
sas State College where he majored 
in milling chemistry and minored in 
milling technology. He first served 
the firm as mill chemist, and for the 
past three years has been superin- 


293,900 a year earlier. 

Operations in August have been 
somewhat improved with more favor- 
able weather in some areas. Quality 
of field cuttings, which had been a 
problem this year, also shows im- 
provement, according to the Ameri- 


man, will talk from the college view- 
point; Ray Van Poucke, Ames (Iowa) 
Reliable Feed Co., from the formula 
feed standpoint, and M. J. Harvey, 
American Cyanamid Co., from the 
additive supplier’s position. 


“Only those birds fed glycarbyla- | 
mide-medieated mash showed better | tendent of elevators. He will continue | can Dehydrators Assn., Kansas City. _ _ Geek Geletee 
weight gains than the controls. This | im the latter capacity and will also — This will be followed by a panel 


suggests a primary growth-promoting 
property in this compound, but fur- 
ther testing will be required before 


this finding can be substantiated. 


be in charge of sanitation control and 
employee relationships in the produc- 
tion department. 


Broiler Prices Hit 
Year’s Low Point 


discussion on working together to 
solve these problems, in which the 
three speakers will participate to- 
gether with Drs. Damon V. Catron, 
Wise Burroughs and L. E. Johnson, 


“All infected groups of chicks SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
treated with medicants showed less Credit Meeting Set in Delmarva last week reached the re ata a eee 
mortality, less evidence of severe lowest price so far this year. The Milling Co. Estherville, and Frank 


hemorrhage and other disease symp- 
toms, and better weight gains than 
groups. 
tested | 


did infected 
Results with 


but untreated 
the compounds 


differed only in the degree of protec- | 


tion given the treated birds. 


“The researchers divided 573 mixed- 
breed chicks, coccidia-free and three 


to four weeks old. 
about 20 birds 


fined in 


into groups 


a wire cage 


Each group was con- 
Starting mash 
and water were offered to all groups. 


“The groups that received medica- | 


tion were started on 
medicated mash about 


nella) 


appropriately 
24 hours be- 
fore being inoculated with the cocci- 
diosis disease organism (Eimeria te- 
They were kept on the medi- 


cated mash for 14 days after inocu- | 


lation 


Sept. 23 in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—A Farm Supply 
Credit Group Meeting, sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and the National Association 
of Credit Men, will be held in the 
Phillips Hotel here Sept. 23. 

An invitation to attend the ses- 
sions has been extended to al] firms 
selling the farm supply dealer by R. 
F. Hagans, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, chairman of the Farm 
Supply Credit Group. Reservations 
should be made with Mr. Hagans, 
3119 Gilham Road, Kansas City. 

A panel discussion will open the 
meeting at 10 a.m. Moderated by D. 
H. Elmore, credit manager, Ralston 
Purina Co., Kansas City, the panel 


average price paid on the farm was 
18¢. A year ago the price was 21.9¢. 
Along with lower prices came a 
national setback in the number of 
hatching eggs placed in incubators. 
Hatcherymen in 22 reporting states 
set 38,656,000 eggs last week. This 
was 2% less than the previous week 
and 10% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Decreases in the 
number of eggs set from the previous 
week were reported in all but seven 
of the 22 states. Sharpest declines 
from the previous week occurred in 
Georgia, Missouri and Texas. 
Broiler growers across the nation 
placed 28,991,000 chicks on the farms 
last week. This was 5% less than the 
previous week but 12% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. Six- 


Steinmetz, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., of 
Clinton, Iowa. Dr. Johnson will be 
chairman. Hugh Kelley, Ames (Iowa) 
Reliable Feed Co., will conclude 
with a discussion of the outlook in 
the years ahead. 

The next day’s session for sales- 
men and dealers will start with Dr. 

(Turn to IOWA, page 79) 


New Hubbard Milling 


Promotions Announced 


MANKATO, MINN. — Quentin J. 
Marsh, manager of the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, branch of Hubbard Milling Co. 
for the past year and a half, has been 
named assistant manager of the com- 


will have as participants Lloyd S. teen of the 22 states reported lower 7 “Prep 
“The uninoculated, unmedicated | Larson, executive vice president, Mid- | placements compared to the previous pany’s feed division, according to 
controls and the inoculated but un- west Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Joe week. The greatest decreases from C. B. MacLeod, president of the 


medicated groups were 


fed regular 
starting mash throughout the experi- 


Acuff, general credit manager, Butler 
Manufacturing Co.; Leon Baker, gen- 


the previous week occurred in 
Georgia, Delaware and Texas. 


firm. 
Mr. Marsh assumes responsibility 


ment eral manager, Snyder Chemical Co., In Delmarva last week, according | for sales management and training, 
“None of the nicarbazin-medicated | Topeka, Kansas, and R. V. Garrett, | to the Maryland-Delaware Crop Re- | 2dvertising, public relations and mar- 

birds died. Mortality was less than | Small Business Administration. porting Service, growers started 3,- keting in the new position. 

5% among birds treated with nitro- Following a noon luncheon, a group | 532,000 broiler chicks. This was 7% Succeeding Mr. Marsh as acting 

furazone, glycarbylamide or Bifuran. | credit meeting, with discussion of | less than the week earlier but 7% | manager of the Cedar Rapids plant 


Mortality 
cated groups was 41%. 


” 


in the inoculated, unmedi- 


dealer accounts, will be held. A cock- 
tail hour will conclude the day. 


above the corresponding week of 
last year. 


is Don Healy, who formerly was ad- 
ministrative assistant. 


KENTUCKY FEED CONFERENCE—Speakers for the Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference held recently and officers of the Kentucky Feed Assn. are shown above. 
Some of the officers and directors are in the first photo. Front row (left to 
right) are: M. J. Rahiya, Louisville, president; Edward C. Aubrey, Louisville; 
Louis F. Shadburne, Louisville. Back row: Donn D. Early, Cincinnati; Tom 
Coons, Mt. Sterling; Jack L. Weber, Lexington, secretary-treasurer, and B. 
©. Parker, Bowling Green, vice president. In the second picture( left to right) 
are Richard L. Kathe, director of public relations, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago; Mr. Rahiya; Dr. C. E. Barnhart, University of Ken- 


tucky; Penrose Ecton, president of the Lexington Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. H. E. Wilgus, Ray Ewing & Co., Pasadena, Cal. Shown in the third pic- 
ture (left to right) are Ray Bowden, former executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; Dr. Don R. Jacobson, University of 
Kentucky; A. R. Parsons, Fischer Packing Co., Louisville; John Begin, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Bruce Poundstone, University of Kentucky, and Dr. W. 
P. Garrigus, University of Kentucky. (A report of the Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference will be found on page 10.) 
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Quality Control, Antibiotics, 
Mineral Nutrition Discussed 


JAMES H. ROSS 
Feedstuffs Staff 
MADISON, WIS.—An 


address on 


quality control in feed manufactur- 
ing, one on antibiotics for dairy cat- 
tle and.three discussions on mineral 


the re- 
onfere! 
the 


rition were 
cent Wisconsin 
it Madison. 


follow 


PRODUCING 


presented at 
Nutrition C 


teviews of 


ice 


talks 


FEEDS SAFELY— 


Dr. W. W. Cravens, director of feed 
research and nutrition, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind.: The topic 
I was asked to discuss arose, I am 
sure, as a result of the problem en- 
countered in chickens during the lat- 
ter part of 1957 and early 1958. 

At tl set, I would like to point 
ut that this is one of the few exain- 
pies of feeds beil (24 produced which 
resulted in actual loss of animals or 
poultry. The problem does, however, 


serve to emphasize that there are 
potential dangers in feed manufac- 
turing, the same as in the prceduc- 
tion of products of any type, especial- 
ly those used by biological organisms, 
nd it is responsibility of the feed 
manufacturer to take every precau- 
tion necessary in order issure the 
production of feeds that are com- 


pletely safe for livestock and poultry. 


tated, without reserva- 


tions, that the feed industry accepts 
this challenge and expends enormous 
sums ney annually to see that 
top quality products are made avail- 
r its customers on the farms 
An rica 
Quality Control 
Incoming ingredients into the 
plants are carefully inspected and 
numerous laboratory tests are run to 
issure that the ire of high quality 
Frequent! comir samples are 
subjected to micrescopic analysis to 
detern vhether o t contami- 
nants or adulterants are present 
Feed croscopy is a_ relatively 
new and useful quality control tech- 
nique. Chemi« analyses for protein, 
fat and fiber, mineral and vitamin 
content are made on many of the 
ingredients t lants. Bio 
logical testing for vitamins not meas- 
urable by chemical tests is made to 
insure tamin content of certain in- 
gredients. Digestibility experiments 
ire 1 n source protein to in- 
sure that certain protein rich ingred- 
ients ha been subjected to process- 
ir ( litions compatible with max- 
imum nutritional quality. Chemical 
ys re made of sources of vita- 
mins, minerals and drugs that are 
brought into the plant for incorpora- 
tion into the feed 
During actual production, feed 
manufacturers have developed inven- 
tory controls and check-offs which 
enable n to determine whether or 
not the proper level of each ingred- 
ient is sent in each batch of feed. 
Each run of feed is subjected to a 
sampling p1 jure to be certain that 
it is of uniform appearance, texture 


and quality. Systematic control tests 


ILLINOIS SOW DINES 
AT FEED STORE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Officials of Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, are 
toasting Waltonville, DL, pig these 


days and hoping for millions more 
like her. This particular porker, a 


sow two weeks short of farrowing, 
strayed from her farm home near 


Waltonville recently and ended up 
two miles away at the town’s Nutrena 
feed store. Undetected, she tore open 
a bag of pig feed, had lunch, nudged 
open the gate to a Pigloo—Nutrena’s 
newly - developed swine farrowing 
house—and bedded down. She was 
still in the display unit, happy and 
satisfied, when her owner arrived. 


are made of production runs of feed 
to insure that proper mixing has 
been carried out, and to warrant that 


the feed meets the standards of qual- 
ity desired 

In many 
production runs of feed are 


cases, feeding tests ol 


made to 


assure quality. Extensive experiments 
on actual mixing conditions and tech- 
niques have been conducted by ou! 
company and I am sure many others 

Even with the extreme precautioi 
outlined above, occasionally there 
are toxic factcrs in feeds. The in- 
creasing use of drugs has put an 
added responsibility onto the feed 
manufacturer. Feed medication is the 
only practical way f medicating 
large numbers of chickens, and the 
feed industry is forced to act essen- 
tially as the dispensing pharmacist 

I think one of the greatest hazards 
to the use of many of the drugs in 
feeds is the fact that grain and mash 
rations are fed, and the strict level 
required by the animal is not inc-uded 


in an all mash type of ration. Feed- 
ing directions quit 
clearly the amount and ratio of grain 


to mash that should be fed, but it is 


may indicate 


the responsibility of the feeder to se¢ 
that these ratios are followed if the 
greatest benefits are t be derived 
from feeding the medicated feed 
Another hazard of medicated feeds, 
quite unrelated to the feed, is that 
frequently water soluble forms of 
medications are supplied concurrent- 
ly with medicated feeds with a re- 
sulting doubling up of t amount of 
drug being supplied the Such 
doubling up may definitely  brir 
about toxic symptoms the animal 
In such cases the feed rece 
the blame, whereas the additional 
intake through the water is the bas 


reason for the appearance of toxik 


symptoms 
Toxic Fat for Poultry 

The most recent problem encoun- 
tered by the feed industry was that 
of ascites or ‘“water-belly” and hy- 
dropericardium in chickens resultin; 
from the intake of toxic fat ine’uded 
in the feed. This could not have been 
predicted, but today tests have be 
developed which will aid the elim- 
ination of the problem, and further 
various source f such fats have 
been identified so that they will n 
longer e into feed cl nels 
@ (Dr. Cravens presented a report re- 
leased the Amer Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Nutrition Council 
meeting last May, describing what is 


known 


about the chemical compour 


present in the texic fats which cre- 
ated the problem in chickens.) 

The fact that so much has been 
learned about this problem in such a 
short time is a great tribute to re- 
search laboratories in various loca- 
tions. Further information, not yet 
ready for release, has been obtained 
since the May mee ind I am posi- 


e d 
iden- 


tive that this work will t 
until the compound is definitely 


tified and specific tests worked out 
so that the fats can be checked prio. 
to inclusion in feed, in order to ab- 


solutely eliminate 
recurrence of this 


iny p 
problem 


As further research is conducted 
the feed industry will apply the re- 
sults of such research, in order ti 
further improve its products and as- 


sure customers of still greater eco- 
nomic benefits from the prod- 
ucts that will perform satisfactorily 
and result in greater economic re- 
turn to those who use their products 

The rapidity with which new 
search findings are inc rpora ted into 
the feed bag from a nutritional stand- 
point is an indication of "the stature 
of the industry. 


use ol 


re- 


Concurrent with the 
application of these developments is 
research to develop* newer ways of 
manufacturing feed to insure that the 
correct levels: of all nutritionally es- 
sential factors are included, as well as 


all mn itritive medicants. I think | 
that 1 safely say that feeds are 
p ely | 

r yu and prec se 
roa ter re tne saic- 
ty a ' ctured feeds, 
it re I T eeder to use all 
pro itis actory re- 
ull t ned. It is most 
T l directions be 
carel rder to avoid 
OV I rtain medicants in- 
cluded eds. Further supplemen- 
t 1 tion should never be 

iedicated feed. 

conlterence 
eed nagement 

ll appear ina 
u iStUIIs.) 


ANTIBIOTICS FOR DAIRY CAT- 
TLE—Dr. E. E. Bartley, department 
of dairy husbandry, Kansas State Col- 


lege: | ntal con- 
lit unfavor- WISCONSIN 
€ nance calf 

1 t nfection. From a 


difficult to 


MEETING — Shown 


chatting between sessions at the re- 
cent Wisconsin Nutrition Conference 
are (left to right) W. B. Griem, chief 
of the feed inspection service, 


Wis- 


incontamin- | consin State Department of Agricul- 
time ture, and Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMil- 
( from anti- len Feed Mills, Decatur. Ind. Mr. 
ti is soon Griem was chairman of one of the 
ss The most sick- four sessions, and Dr. Cravens was 

(Tur WISCONSIN, page 79) one of the conference speakers. te 


FLAVORS... 
(60 


ALGIT 60-12... 


Minerals—-I2 Vitamins) 


- «+ The Mark of 


QUALITY 
For Your FEED 


LITTER... 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


acturers 


Importers 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Distributors 


there are no finer oat products than 


We're not bragging. We're just positive of what our 


long experience and fine milling equipment can do in ; 
turning out the finest oat products, dollar for dollar, 
that money can buy. Just try Fruen’s and compare! 
Send for samples and prices today. Our Teletype number is MP 477 
Mixed cars shipped at straight cor prices i 
TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Steam processed) (Corn-Oats) 
ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 2) 
(Steam processed) MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
KING BRAND ROLLED OATS WHITE OATS 
(Steam processed) MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
WHOLE OAT GROATS APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
STEEL CUT OAT GROATS OAT 
BOLTED OAT FLOUR OAT FEED 
GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
FALCON PULVERIZED GROUND BARLEY 
WHITE OATS PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES (Max ir 
STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 22% fiber) (steam processed! 
WHITE OATS GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND STAR CRACKED PEARLED BARLEY 
OATS STEEL CUT WHEAT \ 
CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED ACME GROUND DOMESTIC FLAX 3 
OATS SCREENINGS 
Bi 
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Dick Nesbitt 


Sportscaster to Speak 
At Northwest Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A former college 


and professional football player 
turned sportscaster will be the guest 
speaker at the first dinner meeting 
of the new season for the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. on Sept. 8. 


Dick Nesbitt, an outstanding col- 
football player with Drake Uni- 


lege 


versity, Des Moines, and later team- 
mate of Bronco Nagurski and Red 
Grange in the backfield of the Chi- 
cago Bears, will give a special report 
from the sports scene. 

Mr. Nesbitt is sports director for 


station KSTP, radio and television, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The meeting will be the annual 
meeting of the association. Election 


of officers and directors is scheduled. 
The fall meeting is held each year 


in conjunction with the Animal Nu- 


trition and Health Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota. The 
short course will be held Sept. 8-9 


ALLIED MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


year, from the $92,550,353 of the year 
before, they reported. Earnings per 
share of common stock 
$3.06 to $3.86. 

Mr. Lenz pointed out further that 
a new formula feed plant was com- 
pleted at Guntersville, Ala., during 
the year, and additional grain and 
bulk feed storage and handling fa- 
cilities have been constructed due to 
development of business in that area. 
Marine unloading equipment for the 
handling of grain and bulk ingre- 
dients also is being installed. Dur- 
ing the past year bulk facilities for 
the unloading, storage and distribu- 
tion of ingredients and finished prod- 
ucts have also been added at a num- 
ber of other locations, he said. 

At Cozad, Neb., a new alfalfa de- 
hydrating unit was added to the ex- 
isting plant, increasing the capacity 


j 


Nutrition Milestones Reviewed 
At Poultry Meeting—Part II 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the 
concluding presentation of selected 
papers presented at the Golden An- 


| miversary meeting of the Poultry 
| Science Assn., held at Cornell Uni- 


rose from | 


versity recently. The first half of the 
resume appeared in last week’s issue 
of Feedstuffs. Dr. Johnson is head 
of the poultry department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Appreciable research in the area of 
mineral nutrition has resulted in 
some progress but also some con- 
fusion regarding practical applica- 
tions. Evidence to date indicates trace 
mineral balance may turn out ta be 
as important in mineral nutrition as 
amino acid balance is in protein nu- 
trition. 

A Louisiana report indicated sig- 
nificant increases in growth of chicks 
fed a corn-soybean type ration when 
the following minerals were added— 
10 ppm. molybdenum, 1 ppm. tung- 
sten, 1,000 ppm. inorganic sulphur, 
and 40 ppm. copper. Molybdenum de- 
pressed growth when fed at 1,000 
ppm. or higher levels. Toxicity of mo- 
lybdenum occurred at Ontario when 
200, 350, or 500 ppm. were added to 
practical diets already containing 7 
ppm. The growth depression caused 
by 200 or 350 ppm. was partially 
overcome by the simultaneous feed- 
ing of 100, 200 or 350 ppm. of copper 
in the sulfate form, but 500 ppm. in- 
creased toxicity. 

Zine addititons elicited chick 
growth response in some experiments 
at Maryland but were ineffective in 
others. Consistent responses were ob- 
tained with purified diets at Mary- 
land and also in the Commercial Sol- 
velts Corp. laboratories. 

Potassium studies with purified 


By Dr. Elton L. Johnson 
University of Minnesota 


diets at Cornell showed increased lev- 
els needed when protein was in- 
creased. Increased energy levels also 
resulted in elevated potassium needs. 
This finding is similar to the relation- 
ship shown between protein, energy 
and calcium at Georgia. These inves- 
tigators found a calcium requirement 
of 0.9% when the ration contained 
20% protein and 840 calories. Increas- 
ing the protein to 30% and calories to 
1,260 resulted in a 1.3% calcium re- 
quirement. 


Effect of Feed Intake 

Changes in mineral requirements 
caused by protein and energy altera- 
tions may merely represent changes 
in growth rate and feed intake and 
not necessarily basic changes in me- 
tabolism requirements. It is well rec- 
ognized that higher protein and en- 
ergy levels result in a reduced feed- 
gain ratio. This means that lower 
mineral levels are automatically con- 
sumed when no adjustment is made 
for decreased total feed intake. 

Ontario studies on phosphorus 
sources failed to show a need for any 
additional supplementation in a ra- 
tion of the “all-vegetable” type. The 
authors felt the N.R.C. recommended 
allowance is too high as the 0.42% 
total phosphorus in the basal diet was 
adequate for egg production, body 
weight, shell quality and feed con- 
version. 

A second study at Ontario indicated 
soft phosphate with colloidal clay to 
have availability of 40% of that of 
dicalcium phosphate. Another inter- 
esting part of this work with chicks 
demonstrated the treating of soft 
phosphate with an equal amount of 
phosphoric acid increased phosphorus 
availability in soft phosphate from 
48% to a high level of 122% as meas- 
ured by bone ash. 


MEAT ANIMALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


maturity, the conditions affecting cat- 
tle feeding have more bearing than 


before on the rate of annual beef | average and feed costs were the low- 


} est since the Korean conflict. The 


output, and the size of the basic 
breeding herd has less, USDA points 


| out. If smaller supplies and higher 


by about 5,000 tons annually. Storage | 
| lion or more in total cattle and calves 


facilities for alfalfa meal pellets also 
have been added. 

The report also noted the passing 
of Harold J. Buist, president and 
chairman of the board, last Novem- 
ber, and the subsequent election of 
Mr. Lenz and Mr. Murphy to their 
present positions. 


Board M embers 


KANSAS CITY—Two membership 
transfers on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade were approved this week. 
Donald Danforth, Jr., with the buy- 
ing department of Ralston Purina 
Co. in Kansas City, is a new member 
in place of R. L. Durham, Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., Inc. E. T. Halloran, 
assistant manager of the grain de- 
partment of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., took over the membership for- 
merly held by John Johntz, formerly 
with Flour Mills of America and now 
with C-G-F Grain Co. in Wichita. 


| on farms will 


prices of feed should at any time 
make feeding unprofitable, beef pro- 
duction per person could be reduced 
considerably. 

But this reduction is most im- 
probable, the department said, in 
view of the huge supply of feed now 
available. It is much more likely that 
abundant feed will give a further 
thrust to cattle feeding in the com- 
ing year and perhaps longer. 

The prospective increase of 2 mil- 


be confined almost 
entirely to calves, steers and heifers, 


| with about half probably being calves, 


says USDA. Apparently, not enough 
mature cows have been retained to 
enlarge the herd, and most of the 
heifer calves held for breeding will 
not be old enough to be a part of 
the breeding herd by next January. 


The great importance of cattle 
feeding is likely to hold down a rap- 
id increase in cow numbers as well 
as total cattle numbers, the depart- 
ment adds. Abundant and cheap feed, 
strong consumer demand for fed beef 
and greater technological advances 
in cattle feeding than in cattle pro- 
duction, caused the big shift to feed- 
ing the past several years. A con- 
tinuation of that shift would tend 
to hold the increase in the breeding 
herd to a slow rate and keep annual 
beef output at a fairly high level, 
according to USDA. 


| 


Cattle feeding returns during the 
1957-58 feeding year were well above 


supply situation in prospect points 
to a probability of well-sustained cat- 
tle prices during at least a large 
part of 1959, says USDA. Costs of 
feed for the coming feeding season 
may average about as low as in the 
past season, for grain of equal qual- 
ity. Cattle slaughter wiil likely show 
at most only a small gain during the 
first year or two of the current cycle 
upswing. 

Hog slaughter this fall will not 
average greatly different than last 
fall, USDA predicts, in view of the 
mere 2% increase in the 1958 spring 
pig crop and the large number of 
gilts retained for breeding. Prices 
this fall should average close to those 
of last fall. The period of excep- 
tionally high hog prices is almost 
ended, however, and beginning some- 
time late in 1958 the prices will prob- 
ably drop below a year earlier and 
they will continue lower, says USDA. 


Many of the 13% more lambs car- 
ried over last Jan. 1 apparently are 
being added to farm flocks. The total 
1958 lamb crop is currently expected 
to be 4% above last year, yet com- 
mercial sheep and lamb slaughter 
during the first seven months of this 
year was 7% less than last year. Cur- 
rent indicated increases in sheep 
numbers would leave numbers far 
short of pre-war levels, however, and 
USDA figures prices on this year’s 
crop are likely to continue near those 
of a year earlier. 


Soft phosphate was also studied at 
Purdue with the conclusion that di- 
calcium phosphate was more effec- 
tively absorbed. Growth of young 
chickens fed 3.55% soft phosphate 
and 0.167% phosphorus as phosphoric 
acid was similar to that obtained 
with the same level of dicalcium 
phosphate. Levels of clay as high as 
6% did not reduce growth rate, as 
male chickens at eight weeks weighed 
1,237 gm. on a starved basis. 


Protein and Amino Acids 

Protein levels required by layers 
continue to be controversial. Louisi- 
ana reported 18% superior to 15% 
whereas Purdue and the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture indicated 
the protein need could be supplied at 
a total protein level in the range of 
12 to 14%. A Rutgers study revealed 
that 10.4% of protein would support 
excellent egg production but did not 
produce satisfactory egg weight. 

Other protein studies revealed 
crystalline amino acids not satisfac- 
tory replacement for protein although 
production was maintained from 37 to 
52% for short periods of time at 
Wisconsin. This type of diet as well 
as one deficient in lysine or methio- 
nine at Alabama invariably results 
in reduced body weight and egg size 

Monsanto Chemical Co. research 
indicates amino acid requirement as 
a percentage of total protein is con- 
stant over a rather wide range 
long as the protein-energy level is 
similar. Utah showed the specific re- 
quirement for arginine to vary with 
the amino acid balance in the protein 

Responses to apparent unidentified 
factors were reported in fermentation 
residues and delactosed whey by 
Texas, in corn fermentation solubles 
by Corn Products Refining Co., and 
in vegetable oils by Washington. The 
Washington effect was noted pri- 
marily in reduced egg size and the 
oil effect was shown to be independ- 
ent of the supply of the fatty acids— 
linoleic or oleic acid. 

Toxicity and Hemorrhages 

Studies at Alabama and Ohio on 
dietary induced hydropericardial dis- 
ease showed that toxic substances in 
certain commercial feeds and fats 
reduced hatchability, increased em- 
bryonic edema, and accumulation of 
pericardial fluid in chicks. A 10% 
toxic fat level killed all chicks in 
four weeks, and a 3.5% level reduced 
egg production. 

Further studies using beta amino- 
propionitrile as a stress factor to 
study hemorrhage in chickens and 
turkeys have been reported from 
South Carolina and Minnesota. Ten 
to 20% cottonseed oil, corn oil or ani- 
mal fat increased internal hemorr- 
hage at South Carolina. Simultaneous 
feeding of 30 mg. pyridoxine also 
increased hemorrhage. 

Minnesota reported that fish meals 
hastened the onset of hemorrhage 
and the activity varied between six 
samples. In contrast with the work 
at South Carolina, 15% animal fat 
or corn oil did not affect hemorrhage 
incidence. Other negative dietary in- 
clusions were soybean oil, safflower 
oil, wheat middlings or bran, oats, 
alfalfa.meal or dried whole whev 


Management and Miscellaneous 

Ontario studies with seven differ- 
ent strains and crosses failed to show 
any difference in layer performance 
due to low energy diets during the 
growing period. Pasture rearing re- 
sulted in only a slight (not signifi- 
cant) improvement in egg production. 

The cocciodiostat, Trithiadol, de- 
creased chick growth significantly 

(Turn to MILESTONES, page 75) 
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LEAST-COST FORMULA ITERATION NUMBER 1 3 | 
INGREDIENTS NUTRIENTS | 
INGREDIENT QUANTITY IN LBS: NUTRIENT COMPOSITION UNIT 
CORN 5206258 | PROTEIN 2799994 | PC 
WHEAT MIODD 36812380 ENERGY 114999691 CAL LS 
MEAT MEAL 140'0000 CALCIUM 189998 
ALFALFA LF ML 4010004 PHOSPHOROUS 65002 
SALT 52822 SALT 59998 P C 
DRIED MILK 40,004 VITAMIN A 1767,96596 USP 
CALC CARB 4017566 RIBOFLAVIN 1134052 MLL LB {8 [- 
SOYBEAN MEAL 828'0566 PANTOTHEN AC 5'67516 MLL LB - i 
DICALC PHOS 170346 CHOLINE 74945763 MLL LB 
NIACIN 1967260 MLL LB 
B 
; B 
B 
FORMULA NUM@ER COST PER TON ‘ | 
- ! 
i 6 |s 61/6105 | 
s 6117961 


62'0467 


NOW, FEED FORMULAS 


AVAILABLE TO EVERY FEED MANUFACTURER 
THROUGH SBC ELECTRONICS 


The Service Bureau Corporation recently Here are the benefits to you: 
calculated a series of feed formulas on a high- 
speed electronic computer for several feed 
manufacturers. /n every case, the formulas 
reflected a substantial reduction in the cost 
per ton. (SBC is a subsidiary of IBM, pro- e Improved competitive position 


The Service Bureau Corporation, Dept. B-7 
425 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


e Completely accurate, fast formulation 
and reformulation as desired 

e Substantial formula cost savings 

Please send me all the facts about how 

SBC computes least-cost feed formulas 


viding nationwide data processing service. ) e No equipment to buy—no personnel to and the address of the nearest SBC office. 
At a surprisingly low cost, SBC will take train. ] , 

your nutrition and ingredient data and pre- i . ; Nome 

pare least-cost feed formulas that mee Firm 

your requirements. In minutes, the elec- No matter what your size, you can benefit aint 

tronic computer performs thousands of from the services of The Service Bureau é 

computations to find a combination of in- Corporation. Call one of our conveniently _ 

gredients that meet your specifications—at located 80 branch offices or send in the State 

the lowest practical total formula cost. coupon for more information. fbarecmresemacisecinningunaitaiiiainisutiiieineisininnemnduhianiioeadt 


THE SERVICE 


BUREAU 
CORPORATION 
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Feed Conference at Kentucky 
Has Turnout of 130 Persons 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Perfect | 


weather, a well planned program, 
and close cooper ition between the 
Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn. and 
the University of Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station combined 
to attract approximately 130 associa- 
tion members, guests and their fam- 
ilies to the annual Kentucky Feed 
Conference, held Aug. 18-19 at the 
Campbell House, Lexington 

M. J. Rahiya, Kentucky By-Prod- 
ucts Corp., Louisville, was re-elected 
president of the Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn. during the annual busi- 
ness session. Other new officers are 
B. C. Park Pan American Mills, 
Bowling Green, vice president, and 


Jack L. Weber, Lexington (Ky.) 


| Roller Mills, secretary-treasurer. 


New directors are W. G. Anderson, 
Chestnut & Anderson Feed & Grain 
Co., Hopkinsville, and G. C. Cox, 
Muehlenberg Hatchery, Central City. 
Holdover directors are Tom Coons, 
Monarch Milling Co., Mt. Sterling; 
Ray T. Scott, Auburn (Ky.) Mills; 
Louis F. Shadburne, Henry Fruech- 
tenicht Co., Louisville; William M. 
O'Bryan, Owensboro (Ky.) Grain Co., 
Inc.; Edward C. Aubrey, Aubrey 
Feed Mills, Inc., Louisville; Charles 
W. Fedders, J. H. Fedders, Inc., Cov- 
ington; Donn D. Early, Early & Dan- 
iel Co., Cincinnati, and Joe Haydon, 
Haydon Mill & Grain Co., Spring- 
field. 

The first speaker on the program 


Aug. 18 was Penrose Ecton, presi- 
dent of the Lexington Chamber of 
Commerce, who espoused a theory of 
“Business Can Be Fun.” To help a 
firm smooth out rough spots, he sug- 
gested that management capitalize on 
humorous, everyday incidents to 
create high morale among the em- 
ployees. 
Public Relations 

Richard L. Kathe, director of public 
relations for the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, in his 
speech entitled “The Best Things in 
Life Aren’t Free,” said that public 
relations can be the finest product of 
a firm or its poorest. He said that 
whether a firm desires it or not, pub- 
lic relations are continuous. He de- 
scribed public relations as “mass hu- 
man relations” and suggested that a 
program revolve around two axioms: 
(1) what we are, and (2) what people 
think we are. 

Mr. Kathe pointed out that a large 
firm can hire an expert public rela- 
tions man to come in, but for a deal- 


Advertisement 


Dr. Herbert Wilgus Joins 
Ray Ewing Nutritional Staff 


Famed Nutritionist Becomes Vice President and 


Director of Research For National Feed Supplement Firm 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Ray Ew- 
ing, President and Founder of The 
Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, 
California, announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus as 
Vice President and Director of Re- 
search and Nutrition for the Ewing 
firm 


Outstanding History 

Dr. Wilgus, brings to The Ray 
Ewing Company one of the out- 
standing histories of service and 
accomplishment to the American 
Poultry and Livestock Industry. 
With a degree in Poultry Hus- 
bandry and a doctorate in Nutrition 
from Cornell University, Dr. Wil- 
gus has successfully served his 
Alma Mater, Cornell, as an Inves- 
tigator in Poultry Nutrition—Colo- 
rado A & M College as Professor 
and head of their Poultry Husband- 
ry Department for 14 years—Asso- 
ciate Director of the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station and as Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Nutrition for 
the Peter Hand Foundation since 
1950. During World War II Dr. 
Wilgus served as Nutrition Officer 
of the Sanitary Corps, holding the 
rank of Captain. 


Ray Ewing 


Honors Bestowed 

Evidence of Dr. Wilgus’ accom- 
plishments include membership in 
Sigma Xi (honorary) A.A.A:S. 
(Fellow), Poultry Science Associ- 
ation, World Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation, Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, Society for 
Animal Production and the Animal 
Nutrition Research Council. 

He has served in various capaci- 
ties on many state and national com- 
mittees such as the Colorado Re- 
search Advisory Committee, The 
Research Council of the American 
Demydrators Association, The Re- 
search Committees of The Brewers 
Yeast Council and of the Poultry 
and Egg Nutritional Board. 


Scientific Contributions 

Dr. Wilgus’ record includes many 
research contributions including his 
original work on calcium and phos- 
phorus requirements of chicks, the 
role of manganese, calcium and 
phosphorus in prevention of perosis, 
the need for animal protein factor 
in corn-soy diets, goitrogenicity of 
soybean oil meal, iodine require- 
ments of chickens, factors influenc- 
ing interior quality of eggs, factors 
involving hatchability of eggs at 
high altitudes, estrogens for fatten- 
ing chickens, antibiotics for poultry 
and swine, protein levels for pigs, 
effect of*antitoxidants and sources 
of pigment on pigmentation of broil- 
ers, factors influencing the stability 
of vitamin A. 

For the past eight years Dr. 
Witgus has. done extensive work in 
the formulation of commercial feeds 
for all types of poultry and live- 
stock. 


Future Plans 

In joining The Ray Ewing Com- 
pany, Dr. Wilgus will be working 
with one of the best balanced staffs 
of nutritional experts in the feed 
supplement industry. Ray Ewing is 
considered one of the outstanding 
national leaders in poultry nutrition 
and Executive Vice President, Jack 
Plonsky, has been a leader in animal 
nutrition for over 35 years. These 
combined talents will pace a pro- 
gram of research, new product de- 
velopment and nutritional service 
for feed manufacturers throughout 
the country. A call to The Ray 
Ewing Representative serving your 
area will put this team of nutrition 
experts at your service. 


Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus 


Ray Ewing Co. 
Announces New 


Growth Stimulant 


PASADENA, CAL. — The develop- 
ment and sale of a new growth stim- 
ulant for poultry and turkeys have 
_ announced by The Ray Ewing 

The new product, an antibiotic feed 
supplement, is called “Atterimin.” It 
is described as “the first fermentation 
product with a guaranteed potency 
that has been developed and produced 
primarily as a growth stimulant.” 

Announcement of the new feed sup- 
plement was made by W. R. (Ray) 
Ewing, founder and president of The 
Ray Ewing Co. 

Research work on aterrimin, he 
said, was conducted in cooperation 
with the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Albany, Cal. 


The cost of fortifying a ton of feed 
with 20,000 units of aterrimin is ex- 
pected to be less than 50¢, Mr. 
Ewing said. This is the level recom- 
mended for starter and broiler feeds. 


er or a smaller manufacturer who 
wants to set up a program, he rec- 
ommends seven points: (1) think, 
(2) build a team, (3) take an interest 
in community affairs, (4) know your 
agricultural teachers and leaders, (5) 
pay attention to veterinary relations, 
(6) emphasize banker relations, (7) 
watch your press and radio relations. 
Mr. Rahiya presided at the morning 
business session. 


Agricultural Outlook 


The final speaker of the conven- 
tion was Ray Bowden, former execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. Mr. 
Bowden, calling on his years of ex- 
perience, pointed out that agriculture 
is in constant flux. A continuous pa- 
rade passes in front of persons inter- 
ested in agriculture. Crops change, 
centers of production relocate, animal 
production areas change and con- 
sumption centers also move. He said 
the changes which have taken place 
in the last 15 years are unbelievable 
unless we sit down and examine 
them. 

Mr. Bowden said for the outlook, 
that farmers are quite aware of in- 
flation. America never has been 
through a severe period of inflation, 
so the public at large is not afraid 
of it. However, it looks certain, and 
he deplores the results, he said. Mr. 
Bowden said he believes that the peri- 
od of high support prices is over, and 
that subsidized exports will not work. 
All our competition will lead to bank- 
ruptcy of farms. Increased industrial 
uses of farm products hold small 
hope, he said. 

It appears that farmers are in for 
a period of wringing-out, although the 
long term is good. By 1980, he said, 
the population will have increased, 
farmers will be efficient, marginal 
farms will be gone, farms will be big- 
ger and corporate or purely commer- 
cial farming will have arisen to re- 
place our present system. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
taken up with a bus tour of two near- 
by horse farms and a tour of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky experimental fa- 
cilities. Later that evening a group 
gathered for an outdoor chicken bar- 
beque at the University of Kentucky 
Coldstream Farm. 

Other social and entertainment ac- 
tivities included a luncheon and card 
party for the ladies Aug. 19, and the 
final afternoon also included golf and 
swimming. The annual banquet con- 
cluded the meeting. 

At the banquet, Fred M. Schardt, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Louisville, was 
recognized and presented with a gift 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 


FEEDS 


Egg Sheil Quality 


begins with 
EGGSHELL 


BRAND 
Oyster Shell 


Poultrymen are being told the EGG- 
SHELL BRAND story in advertise- 
ments and point-of-purchase displays 
wherever EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 
Shell is sold. 

Take advantage of this complete 
promotional program. Sell the really 
digestible, soft reef shell that has 
become the standard of the industry. 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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for outstanding service to the associa- 
tion during his three years as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Feed Formulation 

“Formulating Feeds for Today's 
Needs" was discussed by Dr. Her- 
bert S. Wilgus, vice president and 
director of research, Ray Ewing & 
Co., Pasadena, Cal. 

Dr. Wilgus pointed out that to- 
day’s needs demand broad skill and 
judgment on the part of the nutri- 
tionist, for the nutritionist must keep 
economic considerations in mind 
while he meets nutrient requirements 
that vary among breeds and strains 
and also vary under the influence 
of environmental factors 

“Cost to produce a unit of mar- 
ketable product of the quality de- 
sired by the consumer is increasing- 
ly and properly the final criterion,” 
he said. “So-called least-cost rations 
must achieve this goal.” 

Among the areas where broad 
skill and judgment are required, he 
said, is the use of sources of un- 
identified factors for growth or for 
rumen bacteria 

Use of unidentified growth factors 
additives as vitamin E, folic 

acid, antioxidants and some _ trace 
elements should be considered as 

“insurance,” he said. In this con- 
nection, he pointed out that breed- 
ing rations are the most important 
in the life cycle and therefore justify 
the “highest premium” when the 
economy of the feed is considered. 


or such 


Drug Additions 

The economic justificat for add- 
ing drugs, such as antibiotics, coc- 
cidiostats, hormonal substances and 
vermicides requires knowledge of the 
con di tions of the trade area and even 
on the individual premises, he said. 
He mentioned that it may necessi- 
tate custom-mixing for cases on 
which adequate responses are ob- 


tained 
He also mentioned that the ever- 
growing number of large poultry 


and livestock operations are increas- 
ing the need for custom-mixing of 
feed for individuals 

Another area where knowledge and 
skill are needed, he said, is in ascer- 
taining the availability and amount 
phosp! orus, ete., in 
ration. He point- 


Ino acid, 


that ty of each in- 

bec ‘reasingly criti- 

cal as t effi y of the consum- 

ing an improves. Improvement in 
this area is essential, he said 


Thre f the 
University of ky were dis- 
cussed by A. R. Parsons, Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville. Included 


were a test of the effects of Terra- 


“SPECIFY 


Caleium 


Columbia 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


? 


is self-cleaning = 


ARID-AIRE 


... and you can 


RENT IT? 


Daycom, Inc. 


q 81) Third Ave. N.E. * Minneapolis 13 


mycin and diethylstilbestrol on fat- 
tening steers being fed a supplement 
where all the protein was supplied 
by urea; a test of the effect of grad- 
ed levels of hydroxyzine, and a test 


of the effects of Terramycin addi- 
tions to the salt ration of growing 
steers implanted with stilbestrol 


He a'so suggested that considera- 
tion be given to creep feeding calves 
and to increasing the level of nutri- 
tion of wintering rations for beef 
cattle. 

“By increasing the efficiency of 
production with the additives de- 
scribed here the job is not done until 
management programs for the pro- 
duction of beef cattle are u 
will keep 
maximum rate throughout hs life 
he said. 

“Many cattle are wintered on low 
levels of nutrition so that rap'd and 
economical gain may be made later 
This practice is not efficient and 
will not allow advantage of the new 
developments to be taken by beef 
producers. Therefore, programs of 
production must be altered and levels 
of nutrition must be improved if 
beef production in this area is to be 
really competitive. There are many 
opportunities here for the feed man- 
ufacturer.”’ 

Kentucky Feed Picture 


The Kentucky feed and livestock 
picture was presented by Bruc‘ 
Poundstone, head of the Department 
of Feed and Fertilizer Control at the 
University of Kentucky 

Opportunities for expansia 
tonnage, he said, rest two things 
The first lies in feedir the birds 
and animals already considered a part 
of the Kentucky agricultural econ- 
omy. The second is found in integra- 


an animal growing at the 


n in feed 


tion. 

The company that does a good, 
economical job will have whatever 
share of the present business that i 
is best able to serve. There is noth- 


ing to indicate, however, that ani- 
mal and bird populations will in- 
crease under present circumstances, 
he said 

There is no reason, however, why 
the type of expansion gained through 
integration can’t come to Kentucky 
he said. The egg is integrated from 
nest to table and the nest will be 
wherever the farmers and organiza- 
tions come up with the lowest costs 
the selling outlets and the best job 
of selling the product. After a while 
quality will lose much of its com- 
petitive advantage and whether Ken- 
tucky is to compete successfully with 
other areas will not depend on close- 
ness to market or ideal climatic con- 
ditions as to who can do the best 
job. A good job will mean more feed 
tonnage 

Mr. Poundstone also discussed the 
state’s feed tonnage of recent years 
and pointed out that while Kentucky 
dairy numbers are as h or higher 
than in the past, dairy feed sales re- 
ported have declined. 

“It is my belief that sales have 
not declined,” he said, “but the way 
the feed is supplied is changed. The 
rise in custom mlxing has occurred 
during the same period.” 

He said there is no data on the 
amount of feed custom mixed in 
Kentucky, but he said the state has 
343 custom mixing operations. Twen- 
ty-four of them are portable mills. 


Quality in Dairy Feeds 

Dr. Don R. Jacobson, dairy sci- 
entist at the University of Kentucky, 
spoke on the importance of quality 
in dairy feeds, basing his discussion 
on recent research at the university 

In a comparison of good quality 
and low quality hay fed with a good 
quality and low quality concentrate 
mixture, it was found that the kind 
of hay fed affects milk production 
more drastically than the kind of 
concentrate. 

“It is also interesting to note that 
the trend in milk production agreed 
with the trend in body weight 
changes,” he said. ‘In other words, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Truck Body 


puts you the Bulk Feed 
Business for about $1500° 


less cost than any other similar unit 


Easy one-man operation A complete, self-unloading truck body for 
» slightly more than a hydraulic dump box. To unload, simply 

4 r into position and start. Standard length auger dis- 

es up to 22 feet high. Raises hydraulically and swivels a 

ill 3 Steep V body design eliminates sweeping or scooping. 

Al perating controls together. 

Unioads up to 1,200 Ibs. per min. You spend less time per delivery. 


Make more deliveries per day. Two models; capacities of 8,800 


Low maintenance costs No chains or sprockets to wear out or 
ther with. Steel-cut, case-hardened gears run in oil. The three 

gear box elbows are interchangeable for easy service. Automotive 

seals keep grease in, dust and feed out. Bulkanizer farm trailer 
ilable for feeders in 114, 2 and 3 ton models. 


“Mounted on your truck frame. Prices vary slightly eccording to location. 


Quality performance and low 
cost make the Bulkanizer 
your most profitable way to 
get into the big bulk feed 
business. Mail this coupon 
today for more information. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
MFG. CO. 


| 


Sioux City, lowa pept. Fs-8 


Please send me further information on the Bulkanizer truck bodies. | under- 


stand there's no obligation. 
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GREATER EGG PRODUCTION 


Testwork with 
and breeder rations 


the buy is Baciferm®! Baciferm—the zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplement— 
has demonstrated its effectiveness in terms of higher egg production, lower mor- 
tality, increased feed efficiency and greater profits. The test work summarized 
below clearly shows why it’s good business to incorporate Baciferm in the feeds 
you furnish your customers. 


ducted for six months, from March to September 1957, with caged antibiotic supplementation at low and high levels on rate of lay, feed conversion and 
White Leghorns. fertility. 44 pullets were on test during the 46-week period November 1, 1956 through 
September 21, 1957. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE EGG-LAYING TEST was con- ; 2 V.P.1. EXPERIMENT STATION LAYING HEN TEST investigated the use of Baciferm 


Antibiotic Pounds Feed § 
Hatchability; 


Treatment (hen day basis) | Dozen Eggs : % of Fertile | Mortality 
‘ Treatment Eggs Set No. 


Contral 49.1% 5.6 
Combination* 57.8% 5.0 Contre! 9.1 | 4 
BACIFERM 


BACIFERM 
BACIFERM-PB* 


Terramycin® 
(oxytetracycline) 520% 53 (zinc bacitracin) ’ 90.3 
BACIFERM 


BACIFERM : 
BACIFERM-PB* 


Terramycin® - 
(oxytetracycline) 52.8% 5.4 (zinc bacitracin) . 92.4 


() = Intermittont feeding (4 days per menthy; ether treatment fod con- “Contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3:1 ratio) 
nuously. 
= of 100 grams zinc bacitracin and 100 grams oxytetra- . Egg production was increased between ten to twelve percent by feeding zinc bacitracin. 
. The egg-feed ratio was improved as much as 8.5% and one of the best ratios was 
; alas bia’ obtained with 10 grams zinc bacitracin per ton. Fertility was increased as much as 
The data shows that Baciferm produced excellent results in im- 6.8%. Even with this betterment of fertility, zinc bacitracin then increased the percent 


proving egg production and egg/ feed ratio. While both antibiotics of fertil . 
tested gave similar results, note that hens fed Baciferm did slightly ertile eggs hatched. Note also the lower mortality at 100 gram per ton level. 


’ better. Best results were obtained by intermittent feeding of the 
antibiotic combination containing Baciferm. 
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laye 


K THE JOHNSON LOW-LEVEL HEN TEST conducted near Terre Haute, Indiana, for 27 4 MICHIGAN FIELD TRIAL was conducted at a large egg farm in Central 


weeks, January 6 to July 7, 1957, investigated the use of Baciferm during slumps in egg Michigan on 3551 White Leghorns. A commercial all-mash, layer-breeder 
production. There were 53 White Leghorns in each test group. feed was fed throughout the test period of 6 months to about half the 
Extra Eggs birds. The other half was fed the feed with zinc bacitracin incorporated 
Due To at a level of 50 grams per ton. The economics are summarized below. 
Antibiotic Drop Zinc Bacitracing Extra Profits BACIFERM 
Per Ton of in Egg Eggs/ 1000 Per Day/1000 % Zine Bacitracin 
Treatment Feed (grams)] Production % birds /day Birds Mortality No (50 grams/per ton 
Antibiotic of feed) 
Control 0 10.3 -- - 17.0 Return from hatching eggs* 
BACIFERM 60¢/dozen $8540.40 $8689.80 
(zine bacitracin) 10 6.3 63 $1.80 8.5 Total feed costs* 4216.50 4198.95 
BACIFERM-PB* Return over feed costs 4 
(zinc bacitracin) 10 6.5 65 $1.74 6.4 
BACIFERM-PB* Gain from feeding zinc bacitracin - 166.95 
(zinc bacitracin) 25 3.1 70 $1.73 8.7 *Feed $90.00/ton; 2 bacitracin cost $3.00/ton of feea. 
- “Contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3:1 ratie) Results: the feed containing zinc bacitracin gave a greater net return 
a= : ; _e than the basal feed alone. This field trial shows that if production is low 
ln this test, the inclusion of Baciferm in the ration resulted in a minimized drop in egg from the type of stresses involved in this test, it is economically worth- 
production compared to the control. Baciferm increased profits, raised egg production, while to add an antibiotic. An extra penny invested per dozen eggs could 
reduced mortality and improved the feed efficiency. make the difference between profit and loss. 


BACIFERM IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR you! And good insurance for your cus- 
tomers. Baciferm — at high levels or at low levels — does the job in laying rations. Out- 
standing for broilers, turkeys and swine, too. Only Baciferm contains the antibiotic 
zinc bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 
15, 1957. Baciferm also supplies B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors, as well. And — Baciferm costs from $3 to $6 per ton less than the 
tetracyclines. More and more feed manufacturers are discovering — 


(Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements) 
Animal Nutrition Department COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. * CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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the cows that milked the most lost 
the least body weight.” 

He pointed out further that the 
cows consuming poor 
consumed less of either good or poor 
hay than did those consuming the 
good concentrate. This indicates, he 
said, that the feeding of a low-qual- 
ity concentrate may lead to the de- 
creased consumption of hay. 

The cows fed the poor quality con- 
centrate refused from 0.6 to 0.9 Ib 
concentrate mixture a day, while the 
cows on good concentrate consumed 
all that was offered 

Overfeeding Indicated 

Even though the cows 
according to Morrison's standards, he 
said, an estimation of the TDN sup- 
plies indicated that all groups were 
overfed from 3 to 5.6 lb. TDN per 
cow per day. This raises the ques- 


tion of adequacy of the TDN feed- 


ing standards, he said. 


Other work at the station brought | 


another observation from Dr. Jacob- 


son. He said concentrate is usually 
thought of as that portion of the 
cow's ration which closes the gap 


between energy required and energy 
supplied by the forage or roughage 
However, it cannot do this, he said 
if the cow merely substitutes one 
for the other and if the concentrate 


concentrate | 


were fed | 


does not support any more milk pro- 
duction than does the forage. 
“Therefore, the challenge is to 
maintain and improve the quality of 
concentrates (1) so the cow will con- 
sume them in addition to rather than 


instead of forage and (2) so that the | 


feeding of concentrates will support 
more and more milk production than 
does the feeding of forage alone,” 
he said. “In this way, cows could 
be fed in accordance with their re- 
quirements to produce milk at the 
maximum of their genetic ability.” 
A study comparing the feeding of 
corn cobs and a liquid urea-molasses- 
mineral mix with and without ethyl 


alcohol to yearling dairy heifers | 


showed that the animals failed to 
consume the necessary energy for 
optimum growth. He said it was sur- 


prising to note, however, that some | 


of the animals made good gains even 
though essentially 100% of the di- 


feeding that. “undoubtedly will be 
widely adopted and will contribute 
significantly to a more efficient swine 
industry.” The developments are 
these: 

1. Greater use of pasture and silage 
for brood sows. 

2. Hormones and bactericidal 
agents for brood sows prior to and 
following farrowing stimulate 
milking ability and control baby pig 
diseases. 

3. Improved pig starters. 

4. The determination of more 
exacting nutritional requirements of 
the growing-finishing pig and the 
subsequent application into growing- 
finishing rations is resulting in fast- 
er, more efficient gaining pigs. This 
has made possible the successful 
feeding of pigs in confinement. 

5. Antibiotics, arsenicals and nitro- 


| furans for disease control. 


gestible protein equivalent was sup- | 
plied by urea. No evidence of urea 


toxicity was noted, he said, indicat- 


ing that urea can supply essentially | 


all of the needed nitrogen, at least 
under certain conditions. 
Swine Developments 
Dr. C. E. Barnhart, swine research- 
er at the University of Kentucky, 
listed several developments in swine 


6. Continuous, low-level feeding of 
anthelmintics. Under this point, he 
noted that Hygromix has been found 
to be very effective for continuous 
control and has many advantages, 
including ease of mixing. The manu- 
facturer’s recommendation to feed it 
only to 125 lb. body weight should 
be followed, he said, for some growth- 
depressing effects may be observed 
beyond that weight. 

Dr. Barnhart also observed that 


The Biggest Mobile Value in the 


Feed Industry 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


Champion's fast 


action, and its large, 2- to 3-ton mixing 
capacity, will process a high tonnage of 
top-quality feed at a lower cost than units 
of smaller volume. This larger capacity, 
plus labor-saving, easy one-man operation, 
puts Champion owners in a strong competi- 
tive position. More than two tons of bagged 
concentrates can be hauled on the large 
platform next to the mixer, saving extra 
truck and man-hour expense. And with 
Champion’s new sheller arrangement, ear 


corn and grain is conveniently fed by the 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST ° 


and accurate grinding 


MILL 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


EQUIPMENT 


same drag feeder which feeds the hammer- 
mill unit — without using an auxiliary 
feeder! A simple control valve in the feeder- 
head diverts the ear corn into the sheller 
or into the mill unit as desired. You'll save 
on your original investment, too, because 29 
years of manufacturing experience brings 
you the Champion at a fair and honest price. 
Large capacity at a lower cost—low upkeep 
and labor-saving features—makes Cham- 
pion the biggest value in the mobile feed 


industry today. Send us your name and 
address, and we'll send you complete in- 
formation on the Champion. 


nf-180 (furazolidone) has been found 
to be very effective in controlling 
scours in baby pigs. 

Poultry Research 

A series of poultry feeding experi- 
ments conducted at the Princeton 
and Robinson stations of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky were discussed by 
John Begin, poultry researcher at the 
university. 

He said results of the two-year 
study indicate that there was higher 
egg production and less laying house 
mortality when the grain portion of 
the feed was hand fed. The grain was 
fed in amounts which varied with 
the season of the year and with pro- 
duction. 

In the experiments, which used 
New Hampshire chicks of a broiler 
production strain, several pens were 
fed the university’s 20% laying and 
breeding mash, and the following 
grains were hand fed: Corn alone, 
oats alone, half corn and half oats; 
50% corn, 25% oats and 25% wheat. 

Over-all results indicate, he said, 
that the best performance was ob- 
tained when oats alone was fed 
the grain. Corn and oats also gave 
good results. The corn, oats and 
wheat combination or corn alone 
gave poorer results in most cases 

Mortality in the laying flock was 
highest in the pens fed corn alone or 
in combination. A high percentage of 
this mortality was pickouts or can- 
nibalism, he said. Since the feeding 
of corn increases the heat or calory 
intake of the pullets, it appears that 
the New Hampshire pullets used in 
these studies produced more and ex- 
perienced less cannibalism on rations 
that are higher in fiber and lower in 
energy. This verifies previous obser- 
vations at the university, Mr. Begin 
said. 

He pointed out, however, that 
much of the cannibalism could have 
been prevented by debeaking the 
pullets. 

Dr. W. P. Garrigus, di- 
rector of the University of Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
presided at the mcrning session Aug. 
19 when Mr. Begin, Mr. Poundstone, 
Dr. Jacobson, Dr. Barnhart and Mr. 
Bowden spoke. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, 1958 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 10, 1958. 
This is the 76th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills, Inc., 
5% preferred stock, the company 
announced. 
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NOW...more than ever...it’s time to look to your 


NFIA is an “action-service” organization which offers you 
equal-voice opportunities in shaping your future... if 
your future is in the feed industry. 


That’s true whether you’re a feed ingredient producer, 
a broker or a feed manufacturer. Your NFIA provides 
the one, logical trade association for these related groups 
to mutually build a brighter future for the broad range 
of feed industry associates. 


It is a “common-ground-meeting-place” for feed ingre- 
dient producers and suppliers and feed mixers . . . a work- 
ing combination which ultimately results in better serv- 
ice to farmers and ranchers. 


NFIA will stimulate improved selling throughout the 
industry ... and supply the help to do it. This assistance 
is based on feed industry experience and knowledge. It 
covers the vital areas of better selection of sales personnel 
and training; new-product sales development; forceful 
selling methods; accurate product information — and will 
include an Annual Sales Clinic, free from the distractions 
of convention time. 


NFIA works with you and for you . . . supplies “clear 
across the board” assistance with government and regu- 
latory agencies on such important situations as labeling, 
rulings and regulations. 


Research is another NFIA benefit in which you will 
share. Through SAC — Scientific Advisory Committee 


FOUNDED FOR YOUR FUTURE... INDUSTRY-WIDE SERVICE 


NATIONAL FEED INGREDIENTS ASSOCIATION 
212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


NATIONAL 


FEED 


INGREDIENTS 


ASSOCIATION 


for industry-wide 
service and support 


— NFIA is the only national feed trade association to 
sponsor college research in livestock and poultry nutrition. 
Other research will strive for the answers in improved 
farm management practices; disease, pests and stress fac- 
tor controls; selling; merchandising; and marketing. 


To keep public recognition alive and vital, NFIA will 
carry on a complete program of Public Relations designed 
to publicize and benefit the feed industry and agriculture. 


NFIA will represent you wherever improvements and 


refinements affect trade practices and changes. It will re- , 


lieve you and your company of personal attendance at 
conferences legislating and influencing the feed industry. 


A powerful, worthwhile Annual Convention is also a 
part of the NFIA agenda .. . programed to give you the 
benefit of authorities in the feed industry and the latest 
in management techniques. This year’s convention is 


scheduled for September 17-18-19, and is open to mem- 
bers and non-members alike — to fully acquaint feed in- 
gredient producers, brokers, feed manufacturers . . . in 
fact every segment of the feed industry . . . with NFIA 
aims and progress. It is important to your future that 
you ittend. 

You can grow with NFIA... and benefit from industry- 
wide service and support in solving problems and develop- 
ing projects through mutual effort. Write today for com- 


plete details. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, C. S$. LANGEN, W. P. MANN, WM. A, POWER, PETER W. JANSS, 
President Vice-President Vice-President Treasurer Executive Secretary 
Executive Vice-President Advertising Manager of District Manager, Mer General Manager and National Feed Ingredi- 
of Walnut Grove Prod- Moorman Mfg. Co., chants Chemical Co Vice-President of Puritan ents Association, 212 
ucts Co., Inc., Atlantic, Quincy, Illinois. Omaha, Nebraska Laboratories, Inc., Des Equitable Bldg., Des 


lowa. 
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Cooperatives Plan New 
Swine Marketing Setup 


For Iowa Hog Areas 


DES MOINES — Establishment of 
cooperative concentration yards for 
grading and sale-on-grade of Iowa 
hogs is expected to get under way 
within the next few months, accord- 
ing to a recent news story in the Des 
Moines Register. 

J. S. Russell, Register farm editor, 
said the various producers’ coopera- 
tive commission firms are expected to 
assist in the new marketing setup in 
lowa 

Actual sale of hogs in eastern Iowa 


is expected to be made through the 
Illinois Agricultural Assn. (Farm 
Bureau) marketing agency. The first 


concentration yard to be set up by 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
probably will be at Washington, Iowa, 
in the heart of an area where many 
hogs are produced, the news article 
said. 


The decision to work with the IIli- 
nois sales agency in eastern Iowa was 
said to have been based on the fact 
that the Illinois group is already in 
operation, and eastern Iowa and west- 
ern Illinois hogs are in many in- 
stances going to the same markets. 

The story stated that the program 
of quality and meat-type hogs is to 
be developed to a greater extent in 
Iowa than in other states. Efforts 
will be directed toward getting pre- 
mium prices for the meat-type hogs, 
thus encouraging further improve- 
ment of quality, the news story said. 


Virginia Outlines Plans 


For Poultry Convention 


RICHMOND, VA.—More than 500 
poultrymen and allied industry repre- 
sentatives are expected at the Vir- 
ginia State Poultry Federation con- 
vention to be held Oct. 14-15 at Na- 
tural Bridge, Va. 

A recent announcement of plans 


said the convention will focus atten- 
tion on poultry trends in general and 
the changing picture of the Virginia 
poultry industry in particular. 

Highlights of the convention will 
include a progress report on the 
state’s poultry expansion program 
(PEP) which is being coordinated 
by the Virginia federation. Also 
planned are an awards banquet and 
a general program slanted directly 
toward particular segments of the in- 
dustry in the state. 

Turkeymen will survey Virginia’s 
competitive position in the nation’s 
turkey market, and broiler producers 
will take a look at market prospects 
and opportunities to guide their plan- 
ning for 1959. 

The Virginia Egg Council is build- 
ing an egg program for the conven- 
tion. Plans call for a discussion of 
the controversial trend toward spe- 
cialized growing of started pullets 
as well as discussions of the bottle- 
necks to production and merchandis- 
ing along with other subjects. 


on California Ful Mill 


Based on Experience 


ONE CPM LEADS TO ANOTHER 


There’s nothing like experience with one California 
Pellet Mill to help you decide on another when the 
time comes for new pelleting equipment. 

The A. B. Caple Company, for example, has 
operated a CPM “Century” 100 in their Toledo, 
Ohio plant for the past two years. So when they 


G: 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


PE X 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA PELLETS 


decided early this year to ada a pelleting section 
at their Tontogany, Ohio plant, choice of another 
CPM “Century” was a natural one. 

To take full advantage of the fast-expanding 
market for pelleted feeds, it will pay you to follow 
the leaders who make CPM their first choice—and 


who repeat on CPM when additional units are 


needed. 


1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany-Atlanta- Columbus - Davenport - Denver- Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mi 


‘COMPLETE LINE OF PELLET MILLS 


Let CPM research, experience, and know-how as 
pioneers of pelleting equipment, help you select the 
one model that best fits your needs—one that will 
continuously produce more pellets per horsepower 
at lowest cost per ton! Write for full information 
or call your nearest CPM representative. 


tic. 


City Omaha. Richmond - Seattle St. Louis 


John Rusinko 


MARKETING SERVICES—John Ru- 
sinko, formerly advertising manager 
of Minneapolis-Moline Co., has joined 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, as manager of a newly-formed 
marketing services department. The 
appointment was announced by Gene 
Fowler, director of public relations 
and advertising. Mr. Rusinko’s duties 
at ADM will include sales communi- 
cations and training, planning and 
conducting sales meetings, develop- 
ment of sales aids and sales analysis. 
He is a graduate of Carleton College, 
and holds a master’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota. 


Du Pont Announces 


4 New Assignments 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — New as- 
signments for four men in biological 
chemicals sales have been announced 
by the Du Pont Grasselli Chemicals 
department. 

Merle E. Ward, who has been 
manager of agricultural chemicals 
for Du Pont Co. of Canada since this 
company was organized, has been 
assigned to Wilmington as general 
product manager of agricultural 
chemicals. He succeeds Jack M. Zim- 
merman, who moves to the post of 
assistant district sales manager in 
Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Dale E. Wolf has been trans- 
ferred from assistant district sales 
manager in Philadelphia to the same 
position in the Atlanta district. Eu- 
gene F. Clement, who has been a Du 
Pont sales representative in the in- 
termountain area, has been trans- 
ferred to the Atlanta district. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


Suppliers of 


EXPELLERS 
> SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
: EQUIPMENT 
> ORYERS + FLAKERS - 
> GRAIN EXPANDING: 
: EXPELLERS 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
: EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and 


ANDERSON 


Division of International Basic Economy | 
1900 West 96th Street, Clevelar 
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S Vitamelk Programs 


dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—<a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 
2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 
3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 
4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 1 
of their great built-in power. 
5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 


é the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
i ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 


. j tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
d FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
: Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F, 


Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 

for Feeds ! 


VE'S LABORATORIES, |! me 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


i Visit Dawe's Booth at the World's Poultry Congress in Mexico City 
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WHAT'S NEW_IN FEEDING? 


Putting Research to Work 


The Effect of Vitamin A Supple- 
ment on the Incidence of Pneu- 
monia in Lambs. 


eA. H. Homdy, W. D. Pounden and J. W. 
Hibbs, Agricultural Experiment Sto- 
tion, Wooster; Journal of the American 
Veterinory Medical Assa., Vol. 133, No. 
2, July 15, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 

Forty-five Shropshire lambs, four 
to seven weeks of age, were divided 
into two comparable lots to determine 


the effect of orally supplemented vi- 
tamin A on the incidence of pneu- 
monia during the nursing period. The 
first group of 22 lambs was given 
10,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A, 


orally, once a week from May 1, 
1957, to weaning time on August 15, 
1957. The second group of 23 un- 
treated lambs served as controls. Vi- 


| tamin A was not administered to any 
| of the lambs previous to the experi- 
| ment, as no evidence of pneumonia 


| was present until after the initiation 


of the trial. 

All lambs had access to alfalfa hay, 
and hay crop silage. Shelled corn 
and oats, equal parts of each, were 
fed in creeps during the vitamin A 
treatment. The lambs were kept in 
the barn until May 6 when they 
were turned out to pasture. After 
weaning, whole shelled corn was fed 
in the barn. All lambs were weighed 
every two weeks, and average daily 


Ultra-Lifed Feeds 


and Services that is. 


feeds and 


lin 


And there’s a reason. The Ultra-Lifed 
Program gives you more than feed forti- 
fications. It gives you exclusive vitamin 
and trace mineral blends to make feeds 
second to none in quality, but that carry 
a greater profit margin for you. In addi- 
tion, Ultra-Life helps you sell your feeds 
with exclusive feeding programs and sales 


programs. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to South America, Ultra- 
Life fortifications and services for you are 
unmatched. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


The revised edition of the 
Ultra-Life Book is now 
available—contains latest 

ingredient analysis information, 
energy tables, feed price 
conversions, and many other 
tables and charts of value to 
feed manufacturers. Write today on 
your letterhead for your free copy. 


Maia Office ond Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 


gain was calculated for the first 30 
days and at weaning time. All lambs 
were treated for worms on Aug. 15 
and Sept. 15 with phenothiazine. Vi- 
tamin A was determined on 21 lambs 
prior to using the vitamin A supple- 
ment in seven pooled samples, and 
values were from 7.9 to 18.6 micro- 
grams per 100 ml. of blood, with an 
average of 12.5 micrograms. One day 
after the first dose of vitamin A, a 
pooled sample from three treated 
lambs had an average of 30.1 micro- 
grams of vitamin A per 100 ml. of 
blood. 

The feeding of vitamin A slightly 
depressed weight gains (0.296 lb. vs. 
0.311 lb.). The difference is not signifi- 
cant. At slaughter vitamin A did not 
increase slaughter grade or lower the 
incidence of pneumonic lesions. There 
was no death loss from pneumonia 
in either group during the trial. 


COMMENT 

High levels of vitamin A have been 
administered by some veterinarians 
in the past with some apparent de- 
gree of success in the field in both 
cattle and sheep for treatment of va- 
rious respiratory conditions. Although 
the numbers are small in this experi- 
ment, the Ohio workers did not ob- 
tain such response in their work. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
or not graced higher levels and more 
extensive work would confirm or de- 
ny the opinion of practitioners. 


Blood Values and Growth of New- 
born Pigs Following Subcutaneous 
Implantation of Bacitracin Pellets 
eM. J. Swenson, G. K. L. Underbjerg, D. 
D. Goetsch and C. E. Aubel, Kansas State 


College; American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, Vol. XIX, No. 72, July, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 

The offspring from two Hampshires 
and four Duroc-Jersey gilts (12 
Hampshire, and 35 Duroc-Jersey) 
were used in an experiment to deter- 
mine the effect of implanting 1,000- 
unit bacitracin pellets subcutaneous- 
ly 36 hours after birth. At 8 weeks of 
age 18 of the 47 pigs were killed and 
examined histologically. Blood sam- 
ples were taken at weekly intervals 
throughout the experiment. The two 
Hampshire gilts had been fed a gar- 
bage gestation ration, while the four 
Duroc-Jersey gilts had been fed a 
gestation ration at least meeting the 
minimum nutritive requirements of 
the National Research Council. 

No effect on blood hemoglobin, 
hematocrit, mean corpuscular volume 
of erythrocytes, mean corpuscular 
hemoglobin, mean corpuscular hemo- 

(Continued on page 22) 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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IRINA . 


Danforth Youth Center, a memorial 
to William H. Danforth, founder of 
Ralston Purina Company, is dedi- 
cated to the challenge and inspira- 
tion of Farm Youth. It is the world’s 
first research center created to serve 
young farmers exclusively. 


The Center perpetuates Mr. Dan- 
forth’s challenge to ‘‘Live Tall, 
Think Tall, Stand Tall, Smile Tall.” 
This is the philosophy of living he 
advocated to thousands of young 
people he knew and inspired. 


Bees 


. « YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANI 


The Youth Center is a place where 
farm youths can hold judging con- 
tests, field days and instruction ses- 
sions. It is staffed by specialists 
whose work, directed to the needs 
of farm youth, includes research on 
all major kinds of livestock shown 
by farm boys and girls. 


By challenging and inspiring farm 
youth of today, the Center will, 
we sincerely believe, make a major 
contribution to successful agricul- 
ture of the future. 


| 


A life-size, bronze statue of the typical farm boy, stands at the entrance of Danforth Youth Center. 
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PRICE RIGHT 


Barley can be the principal grain in your poultry 


rations—Western barley feeds treated with 
. AGROZYME*—now rival feeding value of corn 


*New enzyme mixture from Merck 


— 


GHUMS  .eLAST.YEAR.WHEAT CORN BARLEY OATS SOYBEANS 
54.2638 288.492 1240450 24.41) 10.495 5,858 4.981 


Barley, one of the most important cereals grown in the west, AGROZYME—Only Feed Enzyme Standardized . 
should be fed as the principal grain if the price is right and, by Chick Assay | 
if AGROZYME is added to overcome problems of growth Consistent results are assured with the use of AGROZYME 
depression, lowered feed efficiency (in comparison to yellow because its activity is measured by the most accurate, 
corn diets) and sticky droppings. dependable means available—chick assay. | 
Enzyme Treatment of Barley Feeds... AGROZYME is the only enzyme available for use in feed with 
A Practical, Profitable Milling Procedure potency assured by chick assay. | | 
The work of Dr. James McGinnis and his associates at the . 
tate College of Washington—since confirmed by research- AGROZYME Mixture is Developed to Meet the Exacting 
ers in the Universities of Oregon and Utah and in the Merck Standards of the Feed Manufacturer 
Laboratories—has demonstrated the remarkable effects of Merck know-how, developed during years of serving the 
enzymes in overcoming the objectionable features of feeds needs of the feed industry, has been applied in the develop- 
containing barley as the principal grain. ment of AGROZYME. As with all other Merck microingre- 
Tests under field conditions have showed that the addition dients, nutrients, custom premixes, and medicated feed 
of one pound of ACROZYME to one ton of feed containing as supplements, THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY is 
much as 1,000 pounds of barley yields results in growth and your assurance of quality. Like other Merck products for 
feed efficiency that closely approximate those obtained with the feed indust ry, AGR a MEE 16 designed to meet the most 
corn. Birds fed enzyme-treated barley grow essentially as exacting feed mill practices, and is: +] : 
well as corn-fed birds with a considerable reduction in e stable « palatable « free-flowing ¢ nontoxic to farm animals 
feed cost. e and resists separation during mixing or handling 
Not All Barleys Improved by Enzyme Treatment What of the Future? 
Barleys grown in western states and western Canada In cooperation with university and industry research 
appear to benefit most from the addition of AGROZYME teams. Merck research workers will continue to investi- 
regardless of variety. gate the horizons opened by this new and exciting era in 
What’s more...treatment with AGROZYME makes barley livestock nutrition. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, | 
rations more acceptable to chicks or poults. tahway, New Jersey. H 
Merck branch offices serving the western states are located in | 
Dallas, Los Angeles, St. Louis and San Francisco. Call our repre- 


sentatives serving your area. Delivery of an order of 
Aly AGROZYME and other microingredients and premixes is no 


| ww more than 48 hours away. Remember: There is a Merck micro- | | 
i ingredient for your every formulation need. if 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


MERCK & CO., INC. - CHEMICAL DIVISION - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEV 
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DOES ASS THREE JOBS AT ONCE 


1OWA PORTABLE 
FEED UNIT 


tor low 

SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICED! 

WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


PORTABLE MILL CO. iowa 
"Since 1928, Best Built for On-The-Farm Service" 


@ GRINDS FEED 
@ MIXES FEED 
@ BLENDS FEED WITH MOLASSES 


327 La Salle H., Chleage 4, ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


globin concentration, number of 
erythrocytes in the circulating blood, 
total leukocytes, and nucleated ery- 
throcytes or histological changes of 
organs was noted from the bacitrac- 
in pellet implantation. Growth was 
also unaffected by the pellet treat- 
ment. The blood picture of the pigs 
from the garbage-fed gilts indicated 
that garbage could be considered an 
inadequate feed for brood sows or 
gilts. 


COMMENT 

It has previously been reported 
(Noland et al., 1952) that 1,000 units 
of bacitracin implanted in pigs at 
two to five days of age would stimu- 
late growth. This paper confirms 
work with pigs (Clawson et al., 1953; 
Perry et al. 1953, and Richardson 
et al., 1953), that bacitracin pellets 
will not stimulate growth of young 
pigs when implanted. It is also in- 
teresting to note that garbage feed- 
ing alone is an inadequate ration 
for brood sows and gilts. Practical 


The No.1 Law 
of Ruminant Nutrition 


As converters of roughage 
into the protein of meat and milk, 
cattle and sheep have no equals. 
Scientists, studying these rumi- 
nant animals, found the secret of 
their success in the rumen or first 
stomach. In this huge fermenta- 
tion vat, bacteria, protozoa and 
other small organisms digest the 
roughage and other feeds to build 
their own bodies. In this fermen- 
tation process they also synthesize 
certain vitamins and other nutri- 
ents essential to good animal 
health and production. The live- 
stock in turn digest these millions 
of micro-organisms and their 
products to make meat and milk 
economically. 


This knowledge has led to two 
major developments in cattle and 
sheep feeding. One is the use of 
urea nitrogen to serve as a source 


PROCADIAN’ UREA . 


of protein. The other is the use of 
larger amounts of coarse rough- 
age, which is digested faster and 
more completely by the rumen 
micro-organisms getting the quick 
PROCADIAN® Urea source of 
protein in a balanced concentrate. 


The importance of this rumen 
fermentation process led to the 
saying “Feed the rumen ‘bugs’ to 
feed your livestock.” This advance 
in ruminant nutrition features 
urea nitrogen as a source of pro- 
tein. It also requires that feed 
supplements include a careful bal- 
ance of energy, minerals, vitamins 
and other nutrients needed by the 
micro-organisms as well as by the 
animals themselves. 


The high concentration of 
PROCADIAN Urea as a source 
of protein leaves room in the feed 


bag for these other essential in- 
gredients. When you formulate 
feeds with PROCADIAN Urea, it 
makes possible an excellent bal- 
ance of nutrients to help the rumen 
“bugs” work better and faster. 


PROCADIAN Urea is a pure, 
free-flowing product that is ideal 
for feed formulation. It is sup- 
ported by a powerful, educational 
advertising campaign that tells 
your customers to “look for urea 
on the tag” in buying feed. It pays 
to let your customers know that 
you are using PROCADIAN Urea 
in your feeds. 


NITROGEN 
DIVISION 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 


Branch offices in leading farming areas. 


the quick source of protein in mixed feeds 


| 
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Thomas H. Lawrence 


TO LEAD SEMINAR — Thomas H. 


Lawrence, senior partner of Law- 
rence-Leiter & Co., Kansas City man- 
agement consultants, will conduct a 
seminar on “Selling Means Service” 
at the Towa College-Feed Industry 
Conference (Iowa Nutrition Confer- 
ence) to be held Sept. 11-12 at Iowa 
State College. Mr. Lawrence will 
conclude the second day’s session, 
which will be programmed especially 
for feed salesmen and dealers. Mr. 
Lawrence engaged in training and 
personnel work for several large cor- 
porations before entering the con- 
sulting field in 1950. 


garbage feeders for some time have 
been aware of the fact that it is 
necessary to supplement such rations. 
College workers have not felt it 
advisable to devote too much at- 
tention to research on such specia- 
lized problems as_ garbage-feeding 
operations. Heitman et al of Cali- 
fornia (1956-1957) has devoted some 
attention to problems of such opera- 
tors in cooperative experiments. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH VITAMIN 


FOR 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, lilinois 
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THE 


SUPERIOR, NEW d 
> COCCIDIOSTAT 


Pay, 


G SWING TO NG 


? 


JOIN THE BIG SWING 
TO TRITHIADOL TO... 
Effectively control coccidiosis 
in your flocks...Get top feed con- 


version... EXTRA PROFITS. 


Only TRITHIADOL has all 


1. Effectively controls all economically im- 
portant species of coccidia. 


=>. Completely safe for poultry; harmless to 
other warm blooded animals. 


<3, Superior feed conversion and weight gain. 
@,, Permits immunity to develop early. 


&%. Displays no adverse effects on egg pro- 


See your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative or write, 


Subsidiary of $ 


f 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


LAckawanna 4-6400 


these major advantages 
duction, shell or interior quality. 


_ Comparatively no effect on hatchability 
or fertility. 


=> 


= _ Is compatible with all commonly used 
feed ingredients. 


©. Stable, free flowing, easily blended with 
feeds. 


wire or phone collect for facts and figures on Trithiadol. 


terling Drug Inc 
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North Carolina Board 
Rejects Proposal to 


Permit Tenderizer Use 


RALEIGH, N.C—A proposal to 
permit the use of tenderizing chemi- 
cals on meats processed within the 
state of North Carolina was reject- 
ed recently by the North Carolina 
State Board of Agriculture. 

The proposal had been advanced 
by Richerd Colier, representative for 
the Tender-Rise Co. of America, who 
described the tenderizer to the board 
and drank some of it to demonstrate 
that it was not damaging to humans. 

L. Y. Ballentine, agriculture com- 
missioner for the state of North 
Carolina, noted that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture allows tenderiz- 
ing chemicals to be used only on froz- 
en meats. 

Quinton Gregory, chairman of the 
board of the North Carolina Frozen 
Food Locker Assn., Inc., wired the 
board that his organization “strong- 


ly” recommended approval of the use 
of tenderizers. However, a study com- 
mittee named by the board said that 
the use of tenderizers on poor grades 
of meat “can result in obscuring the 
grade. It can also result in cutting 
out the better grades of meat... . 
Eating experiments carried out by 
a number of people bring out the 
fact that steaks which are over- 
treated with tenderizers suffer se- 
vere loss in flavor and taste, or in 
other words, taste like sawdust.” 
Tenderizer components were de- 
scribed by the committee as coming 
from fruits and plants. The commit- 
tee said “their active elements are 
proteolytic (protein digestion) en- 
zymes—vegetable pepsins as com- 
pared to animal pepsin. Examples of 
the products and sources are papain 
(from papaya melon and plant); bro- 
melin (from pineapples); ficin (from 
figs); and the protease from Asper- 
gillus oryzea—a species of mold. They 
tenderize by digesting certain of the 
tissues of which meat is composed.” 


GMI Stockholders Told 


Of Expansion Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders 
of General Mills, Inc., held their 
annual meeting Aug. 19 in the com- 
pany’s new headquarters building and 
heard reports of planning designed 
to expand company operations fur- 
ther within the next few years. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
reviewed briefly the company’s fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1958. Mr. Bell 
pointed out that the return on be- 
ginning stockholders’ equity was 
10.8% this year, as compared to 9.3% 
last year. 

“In spite of this good record, it is 
important to keep in mind that the 
return on our sales volume is still 
very small — only 2.8¢ per dollar — 
which in the years ahead certainly 


leaves room for improvement,” Mr. 
Bell said. 
“As consumer demands increase 


and production facilities are used 


View of McC'e!llan 


veyor and Truck Hoist. 


“Prior to the operation of the new plant, our esti- 
mated annual Grinding income was $5,250.00; with 
our new Granular Grind story, 1956 grinding income 
reached $17,893.10. In addition, due to our increased 
service accommodations, our sales volume on profit- 
making concentrates showed a proportionate rise.” 


You, too, will find it pays to automate your mill 
with PRATER. Custom engineered for efficiency 
and profit, Blue Streak equipment is an investment 
in steady, daily dividends. 


Actual mill surveys prove the PRATER Profit 
Story! We want to send you the facts and figures. 


Write today. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 S. 55th Court 


Hatchery and Feed Center, a! 


Mr. J. Earl McClellan, Owner and Manager. 

“... in our new plant, we installed the following 
PRATER Blue Streak Equipment: SACP Mill, two 
2-ton Twin Spiral Mixers, Double Chain Drag 
Feeders, 3D Cob Crusher and Blower, Screw Con- 


4. Earl of Xenia, says: 


Prater Design 
and Engineering Service 


Onis. 


Xenia, 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Blue Streak 
Dual-Power A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak Ha 
and Grain Grin 


Blue Streak 
Double Chain 
Drag 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Prater Fibre Grinder 
for Commercial Mills 


Blue Streak 


Blue Streak 
Twin Spiral 
Mixer 


orizonta Screw 
e Chicago 50, Illinois Conveyors 
Grain and Attrition Bee 4 
Mill Blower 


more fully, business will find it nec- 
essary to increase its investment in 
plant and equipment,” Mr. Bullis said. 
When this begins to happen, perhaps 
by next spring or summer, recovery 
will be general and the economy will 
move forward vigorously, he predict- 
ed. 

The growth expected in the dynam- 
ic U.S. economy and in population 
and family formation plus the home- 
maker’s desire for better, more con- 
venient foods will boost the nation’s 
food bill by about $25 billion by 1965, 
Mr. Bullis predicted. 

To insure its share of this new mar- 
ket, GMI has increased its research 
budget for 1958-59, he said. 

Last year GMI spent $15,858,000 
for plants and equipment. Company 
requirements for fixed facilities and 
working capital were financed by 
$6,737,000 of reinvested earnings, 
$6,300,000 depreciation charges and 
$10,000,000 borrowed from Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. Another $10,000,000 
will be borrowed from Prudential 
next spring, under terms of a loan 
agreement negotiated on March 1, 
1957. 

“Considering the pessimism which 
prevailed in many areas after busi- 
ness activity receded from the high 
point reached in the third quarter of 
1957, the American economy has per- 
formed remarkably well,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “There were many predictions 
that the recession would be substan- 
tial and that it might turn into a real 
depression. Now it appears that the 
business contraction reached bottom 
in April or May, 1958.” 


Ruminant Liquid Feed 


Progress Report Given 


CASTLETON-ON - THE - HUDSON 
—A progress report on the liquid 
feeding of ruminants: was given at 
Elmbrook Farm near here recently 
by Dr. H. J. Prebluda, manager, spe- 
cial product sales, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York. He was 
speaking at the Hudson Valley Here- 
ford Field Day. 

“Liquid feeding will rapidly play 
an all-important role in this new era 
of agribusiness and chemicalization of 
agriculture,” he said. “The introduc- 
tion of new Morea® liquid feeds 
will substantially strengthen the 
dairy and livestock-feeding industries 
of New York State and surrounding 
areas.” 

The Hereford Field Day program 
was sponsored by the Hudson Valley 
Hereford Assn. in cooperation with 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
was program chairman. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


Calcium of 
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| 
and Make More Money | 
q McCLELLAN HATCHERY and FEED CENTER A 
Blue Streak Corn Cutter 
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Automatic Package Plant 
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NEW FEED SUPPLEMENT CUTS BROILER COSTS 


Borden’s Fermacto 400 Sets Records In Feeding Trials 


New York, N. Y.—The Feed Supple- 
ments Department of The Borden Com- 
pany has just published the most recent 
test work on FERMACTO 400, its spe- 
cial blend of fermentation factors which 
was introduced to the feed industry 
some time ago. These data, gathered 
from professional broiler farms and 
from the company’s own test farms at 
Elgin, Illinois, gave further proof of 
the product’s superiority, the company 
states. 

Original work had centered around 
the ability of FERMACTO 400 to pro- 
duce more poultry meat on less feed. 
However, in the work just reported, the 
objective was to determine meat pro- 
duction costs. That is, to find out 
whether the finished bird could be pro- 
duced for less money, as well as on 
less feed. 

The test data from this latest work 
give dramatic proof of the fact that it 


not only takes less feed to produce a 
broiler on the FERMACTO 400 pro- 
gram, but that the cost of the feed is 
not increased by adding FERMACTO 
400 to the formula. 

Fish products have long been recog- 
nized as an excellent source of the un- 
identified growth factors, but because 
of the high cost of fish products, the 
tests were run to determine the opti- 
mum levels of FERMACTO 400 and 
whey factor needed to promote the 
cheapest gains 

Of all feeding tests run, the most eco- 
nomical results were obtained from a 
ration which contained 50 pounds of 
fish and 25 pounds of Borden’s MG 
2X-400 (which supplies 10 pounds of 
FERMACTO 400 and whey factor ac- 
tivity in excess of 25 pounds of dried 
whey ). 

In one test, three pens of birds were 
fed as shown below: 


Test No. B-4581-F. 


Pen No. 


2. Commercial Concentrate 
(No fat) mixed with corn* 


a Basal with 2.5% fish and 
1.25% MG 2X-400 


and mark-up 


INGREDIENT COST PER POUND OF GAIN 
Product tested: Borden’s FERMACTO 400. 


1. Commercial Feed (With fat) 


*Two concentrates, starter and finisher, were used 
corn 8 to 12, and the finisher concentrate 7 to 13 


**Twenty dollars per ton was deducted from the 


Ingredient 
Cost/Lb. Gain 
East Coast 


10.02¢ (8.06¢**) 
9.80¢ 


7.91¢ 
The starter concentrate was mixed with 


selling price to allow for mixing, bagging 


From the above terminal report, 
which is typical of the many tests run, 
it can readily be seen that Borden’s 
FERMACTO 400 offers the feed manu- 
facturer a very obvious solution to the 
problem of how to manufacture top- 
result feeds which will produce broilers 


at less cost 

For complete product information 
ind test data, feed manufacturers are 
invited to write to The Borden Com- 
pany, Feed Supplements Department, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York 
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Eshelman Plant Boosts Capacity, 
Efficiency and Accuracy With 
New Automatic Feed Mixing Unit 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 


An increase in maufacturing ef- 
ficiency, capacity and accuracy— 
those are the results which John 


W. Eshelman & Sons reports for the 
new automatic feed mixing facilities 
at its plant in York, Pa. 

The new facilities are in a new 
five-story building completed earlier 
this year. The plant addition con- 
tains bulk storage bins and a fully 
automatic unit for batch mixing a 
complete range of animal and poultry 
feeds at a rate of 30 tons per hour. 

The new unit is operationally tied 
into the old plant, where feed goes 
through other processes such as pel- 
leting, packing or storage 
for shipment in bag or bulk. 

One man at the control center op- 
erates the system, which provides 
for the proportioning and mixing of 
10 three-ton batches per hour. The 
proper choice of more than 40 in- 


in bags 


The heart of the new operation is this control panel, consisting of a 16 ft. 
console with three scale dials and auxiliary controls mounted on an integral 
vertical panel. The dials indicate the cumulative weight of ingredients in 
each of three weigh hoppers. The meters on the left show flow of liquid 


| 


gredients is regulated by this oper- 


ator to determine each separate 
formula. 
The new addition was designed 


and constructed by Robert E. Lamb, 
Inc., Philadelphia. The control system 
was designed in conjunction with the 
Howe Scale Co., which also provided 
the scale equipment. 

Mixing equipment was provided by 
S. Howes, Inc., bin bottoms and dust 
control system by The Day Co., and 
ingredient screw feeders by Ft. Worth 
Steel & Machinery Co. 

In addition to the new facilities 
at York, the Eshelman company also 
opened a new mill in Chamblee, Ga., 
fairly recently. The company’s head- 
quarters mill in Lancaster, Pa., 
and other plants are operated in 
Circleville, Ohio; Tampa, Fla., and 
Sanford, N.C. 


New 


is 


Building 
new mill building, of rein- 
concrete construction, is 94 


The 
forced 


€ 
i 
» 


This is the new addition to the Yerk, Pa., feed plant of John W. Eshelman 
& Sons. The reinforced concrete structure contains bulk storage bins and 
an automatic unit for batch mixing at a rate of 30 tons per hour. 


ft. high, 74 ft. long and 44 ft. wide. 
This building, with 25 bulk ingre- 
dient bins plus 13 small usage in- 
gredient bins, provides added storage 
capacity of 52,000 bu. With storage 
of 60.000 bu. in the old building, 
the complete plant now has a capacity 
of more than 100,000 bu. 

The ingredient storage bins have 
reinforced concrete walls with steel 
bottoms. The 25 bulk bins range in 
capacity from 500 bu. to 4,000 bu. 
There also are 13 bag dump hoppers 
with capacities of 40 to 200 bu. 

More than 7,000 ft. of conduit 
and 40,000 ft. of wire are used to 
power the electrical system for the 
maze of conveyors, elevators, dust 
exhausters, mixer controls and the 
electronic control panel. 


Controls 

The control panel, of course, is the 
heart of the system. This “Batch- 
master” control consists of a 16 ft. 
console with three scale dials and 
auxiliary controls mounted on an in- 
tegral vertical panel. 

After dials are set, the panel, 
through its integral, interlocked sys- 
tem, charges the scales, empties 
scales to mixer, mixes and discharges 
feed to bins. 


The new facilities include 450 
linear ft. of charging conveyors 
(12-inch) on top of the bins, and 


ingredient feeders 
beneath the bins. 


550 linear ft. of 
(size 6 to 16 in.) 


ingredients. There are two scale hoppers of 
LJ | AL 
\ 
cans 
oe | 
25 «BULK INGREDIENT BINS | 
| 
| | | 
| 
13 SMALL USAGE 
| INGREDIENT BINS 
| 
| 
BATCH MIXER | 
j 
SIMPLIFIED FLOW DIAGRAM— AUTOMATIC FEED MIXING UNIT t. 
JOHN W. ESHELMAN ¢ SONS 
"| LAME inc 


5,000 Ib. capacity and one of 1,000 
lb. capacity. The batch mixer is a 


3-ton unit. Micro-ingredients go in- 


to the mixer through the premix 
hopper. 

The discharge elevator is 101 ft. 
high, with a capacity of 40 tons per 
hour. Other equipment in the new 
mill building includes the dust ex- 
hausters—two fans with 3,000 cu. 
ft. per minute capacity each, dis- 


charging to high-efficiency separators 
on the roof. 

It that the electronic sys- 
tem is housed in a pressurized, dust- 
proof room. The control panel forr 


is notex 


one wall of a room which is pres- 
surized with filtered fresh air at .5 
in. W.G. to keep electrical compon- 
ents on the back of the panel in a 
safe, dust-free atmosphere. The room 
also contains the motor control cen- 
ter and electric control valves. If 
the pressure falls below .2 in. W.G., 


power is cut off to all automatic 


controls. 
Color-Coded 


A feature of the interior of the 
building is that it is color-coded so 
that each operation may be easily 
traced and identified. Bins and con- 


veyors are painted white, motors and 
moving parts are orange, mixing 
equipment beige, and the walls 
are a contrasting yellow. 

George Meanor is manager of the 


Vermont Feed Men 
Outline Program 


is 


For Convention 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Vitamin A in 
dairy feeds, corn production in mod- 
ern rations and the feed situation 
for the coming year will all be dis- 
cussed at the annual convention of 
the Vermont Feed Dealers & Man- 
ufacturers Assn. to be held here 
Oct. 9. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Agricultural Science Building on the 
University of Vermont Campus. 

The program for the meeting was 
announced recently. Speaking on corn 
production in modern rations will be 
Henry M. Mays, vice president, Corn 
Products Sales Co., New York. Dr. 
R. M. Bethke, vice president, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, will discuss 
vitamin A in dairy feeds and W. T. 
Diamond, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
will talk on the feed situation for 
the coming year. 

What’s new in research at the 
University of Vermont will be dis- 
cussed by a panel of university staff 
members. Dr. Thomas W. Dowe, dir- 
ector of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station, will be moder- 
ator. The panel discussion will be 
followed by questions and discussion. 

Also scheduled for the meeting are 
the annual busiiess meeting and the 
banquet in the evening. 
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Seen in this picture are the two 5,000-Ib. scale hoppers, with ingredient feeders 


overhead. There 


Also, it may be noted that the 


are numbers on the feeders corresponding to supply 
interior of the 
each operation may be easily traced and identified. Bins and conveyors, for | 


bins. 


mill is color-coded so that 


example, are painted white, and mixing equipment is beige. 


Eshelm plant in York. The project 
neer for the Lamb company, in- | 
1eerin 1 constructing | 
firm, was Robert E. Kauffman | 
It Pp it that the completed | 
syst s 1 up production effi- 
ciency significantly. In this connec- 
t fficials n hat the one man 
tl c change 
sily and quickly from one fermula 
to another wh that is necessary. 

( s been in sed sharp- | 
lv throuch tl ister, automatic pro- | 
u oe e space 
Eshe kesmen note that 
jua ( ind unique pre- 
mix S) will insure uniformity | 
f all finished feeds 
Accuracy of the system, it was 
pointed s controlled very close- 

] f a per cent on the 


Another view of ingredient feeders, | 
weigh hoppers and other facilities 
in the new automatic feed mixing 


operation of John W. Eshelman & 


Sons at York, Pa. 


Chicken of Tomorrow 


4-H Winners Named 


MERRIMACK, N.H. Five 10- 


week cockerels averagin 2 Ib 
each won the 4-H Chicke1 T 
norrow contest held here recently. 
The winner was Ann Talbot, 10 
Laconia, N.H 

The fi cockKereis, se € | 
25 straight run chicks s lied 10 
weeks earlier from I i Farms 
Inc., Walpole, N.H., were d bes 

well iS Wwe 
live weight of the entry s 274% Ib 

Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Boston, pro- 

ided the phy awarded as firs 
prize. The first place entry was s 
for $1 lb. to Nashua Beef ¢ which 
purchased all entries. 

Winning second place was a broiler 
cross fi! Nichols, I Ex 
N.H., we g 26% Ib s B 
ware, Merida N.H., s ted tl 
entry. The third plac er, fi 
Nedler Farms, Pet N.H., 
subm 1 by Gi ry ( er, Deri 


Feeding Booklet Issued 
BERKELEY, CAL A new publi- 


cation prepared as a! 1 


stock growers has | 1 issued by 
the divis of gricu | sciences 
of the University of Ca En- 
titled “Supplemental Feed if Bee 

Cattle on the Range,” the | klet has 
been prepared by W N. John 
son and Horace T. Strong. It is 
available by writing to the University 
of California, College of Agriculture, 
Room 22, Giannini Hall, Berkeley 


Cal. It is issued as Leaflet 11 


(revised). 
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you'll be days and dollars ahead 


HAMMER MILL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


g 


Hetrogen K is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing 


For complete information, 
HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 111 E. Hawthorne Avenue, Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. + LOcust 1-8225 


able 


on resi 


business 


requesting Parts Bulletin 854 today. 


Don't let worn or defective hammers, screens 
and other vital hammer mill parts stretch 
out milling time, lower the quality of your 
grind, and eat up your profits. Replace with 
dependable Schutte Hammer Mill Parts. 


YOU'LL LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF YOUR MILL, 
because Schutte parts are rugged and dur- 


For example, the Patented Adjustable 


Hammers, with 10 working surfaces, are of 


-ial hardened steel for long cutting life. 


schutte Screens are made from heavy, abra- 


tant steel. Fans are extra-heavy, 
-welded steel to insure peak capacity with 


minimum use of power. 


YOU'LL SHORTEN DOWNTIME! Schutte replace- 
nent parts are quickly available. Most of 
them can be shipped from stock the same 
ay orders are received. 


YOU'LL HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE! Long 
a@ parts specialist, Schutte has also a rep- 
utation for building the best mills in the 


. since 1930. Get full details by 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses 
Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Col- 


=e lectors, Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts. 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 


entrate 


Please rush complete information on Hetrogen 


Dept. FS- 830 


Recommended for medication of 


or call collect: 


2 
z 
Ez os 
3 
woo 


drinking water. 
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Urge your broiler 


Start now 


i 
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throw-outs! 


ee Winning this mark after January 1, 1959 will 
be a major concern of processors, broiler grow- 
ers and — yes — feed manufacturers. 

All will profit if every possible step is taken to minimize 
“throw-outs.”’ This means, in addition to good sanitation, | 
a safeguarding health of broilers from the day they’re hatched . 
When your broiler feeds contain AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetra- 
ot cycline you have a potent weapon to protect your broiler | 
growers and to safeguard processors. A 


Your good feeds, plus AUREOMYCIN, provide “health in- 
surance” for two costly diseases: chronic respiratory disease 
and synovitis. These two diseases are the cause for lesions 
in the air sac, joints and breasts which result in the vast 
majority of market condemnations. 

Research efforts, on the part of Cyanamid and of poultry 
pathologists across the country, have revealed that CRD and 
synovitis must be controlled by a continuous, day-to-day pro- 
gram to minimize lesions. 

Continuous feeding of your good broiler feeds with high 
levels of AUREOMYCIN is your growers’ best assurance of 
suppressing CRD and preventing synovitis. 

Be sure your broiler feeds contain AUREOMYCIN. Urge 
your growers to give this feed the first day and every day! 
Urge them to “start now to reduce throw-outs!” 


YOUR BRAND 
Broiler | 

| 


i 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Lower Cooling Costs 


Good feeding practices are impor- 
tant to efficient milk production, but 
good milk house ventilation figures 
in too. It can cut milk cooling costs 
during the summer, says a Purdue 
University agricultural engineer, G. 
W. Isaacs. 

Milk cooling costs always increase 
in summer, but they climb even more 
where proper ventilation isn’t provid- 
ed, he explains. The main purpose 
of ventilation in summer, of course, 
is to carry off heat taken from milk 
in the cooling process. This can be 
done in several ways, including open- 
ing doors and windows and equipping 
them with screens or by using elec- 
tric fans. 

Electric fans have some advantages 
over other systems. They give posi- 
tive control, either manually or with 


thermostats or humidistats. Fans 
should be large enough, says the 
engineer, to change the air in the 


milk house once a minute. 

This means that for a room 14 ft. 
square with an 8-ft. ceiling, the fan 
should have a capacity of about 1,600 
cfm. This would require a fan with a 
16 to 20-in. blade 


Watch Washing Rules 


914 


Washing eggs is 2 times faster 
than dry cleaning them, according to 
S. F. Ridlen, University of Illinois 
extension poultry specialist. But im- 
mersion can be costly if the producer 
fails to follow accepted washing rules. 

Mr. Ridlen says eggs should be 
washed in an accepted detergent- 
sanitizer as soon as possible after 
gathering. Water alone or water with 
detergent not recommended. A 
good detergent-sanitizer should 
odorless, colorless and tasteless. 

Eggs should be immersed from 
three to five minutes. The most de- 
sirable washing temperature is 110 
to 120°, or slightly higher than egg 
temperature. Colder water causes egg 
contents to shrink and draw bacteria 
into the shell. Immersion time should 
be controlled with a timing device. 

The washing solution must be 
changed after every six or seven bas- 
kets since microorganism concentra- 
tion builds up with each washing. 
Producers should start each day with 


is 


a fresh solution. Detergent-sanitizer | 


“PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 


be | 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


solutions lose power if held several 
hours after use. 

Mr. Ridlen says eggs should not be 
rinsed after immersion. Allowing the 
sanitizer to dry on the eggs helps 
seal shell pores and protects eggs 
against possible later contamination 
from handling, sweating, storage and 
exposure to molds. 

If a scum or foam is left on eggs 
when they are removed from the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


washer, they can be dipped in a second 
container with the same strength of 
cleaning solution. A fan directed on 
the eggs will dry and cool them 
quickly. 

A fresh, clean detergent-sanitizer 
solution will not compensate for dirty 
equipment. The washer and other 
handling equipment should be 
scrubbed with a fresh sanitizer solu- 
tion daily or after each use. 

The specialist says producers who 
cannot follow these washing rules 
should not attempt to wash eggs. Im- 
proper washing hurts the producer 
and the poultry industry. 


Beef Herd Performance 


The only sure way to spot poor 
producers in a beef herd is through 
a performance testing program. Re- 
cent studies of over 5,000 calves in 


| 68 beef herds have indicated the top 


one sixth of the cows had calves 
weighing 135 lb. more at weaning 
than the bottom one sixth, according 


to G. R. Carlisle, University of Illi- 
nois livestock extension specialist. 

He says a performance testing pro- 
gram will enable the beef producer 
to spot poor producers in his herd. 

Under such a program records are 
kept on the birth date and the weight 
of each calf at weaning time. If 
calf records indicate a cow is not a 
gocd producer she can be removed 
from the herd. 


Early Production Important 


The faster poultrymen can get 
their new flocks into peak production 
this year, the higher net return they 
stand to make. 

Dr. William H. Dankers, extension 
marketing specialist at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, points out that egg 
prices may decline rather sharply in 
the latter part of the year or the 
| early part of next year. Prices in a 
year like this are best in the early 
part of the laying season, he adds. 

Figures from the state-federal crop 


=| 


MOST PROF 


t bait manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Display WARFARIN stock in time 
to coincide with this National Rodent Con- 


ITABL 


E FOR 
WARFARIN has been cleanly merchan- 
dised and priced to permit fair profits for 


trol Advertising Program . 


POTENT PROMOTION! 
WARFARIN has been advertised consist- 
ently to farm markets for years. More than 
five-and-one-half. million dollars 
been invested to tell farmers that WAR- 
FARIN is the safest and surest way to rid 


anticoagulant rodenticide developed by 


.. you will be 


amazed how sales and profits boom! 


have 


their farms of rats. This fall, increased ad- 


2 vertising in farm popers with 54 million 


readers will stimulate greater consumer 


demand. 


WARFARIN causes internal bleeding 

rodents .. . and certain death! It has no 
odor or taste so rats and mice never sus- 
pect it, never develop bait shyness, never 
buildtolerances. So WARFARIN baits ore 


sure-fire. 


OSAPEST RODENTICIDE KNOWN: 


No danger to children, pets or livestock 
when used as directed. 


EFFECTIVE RODENTICIDE! 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


REMEMBER: this fall...WARFARIN will be 
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nd livestock reporting services | I l varied the hormone doses among the 
show that 10% more young chickens Hormone =p ants, ive 8 g 
on young chickens é Ip e 80 mg e uda 
raised on farms this year than | Oral Doses Tested of 1 tl daily feed. : 
Grou basal ration St d \ 
This situation, according to Dr LEXINGTON, KY.—Recent feed- 06 antibio- € eting uate 
nkers, shows clearly the value of ing tests at the Kentucky Agricultur- | tic 19 gain and ; 
ting chicks as early as possible in | g] Experiment Station indicate the | 5! 22.88 cwt. when sold. CLEMSON, S.C.-A pilot plant 
seasor roducer vh ous yperatio or the ti 4 
Pi bought use of pellet implants is “slightly G ration plus he produ of 
icks early can take advantage of 10 Coastal Bermuda grass pellets is 
better” than oral doses or synthetic | the feed tiga 
prices before the decline oc- | , 1 under way here in a development 
10rmones to s rains el un | th: “ 
S. hormones to stimu ate gal deen or oe that “may provide a new answer 
The egg price outlook also makes | Steers, the station says. - ae | to lower livestock and poultry feed 
nadvisable to keep 1 hens for In these tests, the 24-mg. pellet ' ‘ ‘osts in the South,” according to 
ther whole year, Dr. Dankers | was better than oral administration -— } Dr. M. D. Farrar, dean of agricul- 
ys. Old hens don’t produce as effi- | Prof. A. R. Parsons, beef cattle spe- . ‘ ‘ ure at Clemson Agricultural College 
tly as young ones and may actual- | ¢ialist, said after the feeding test C een — | | “If tests with Coastal Bermuda ; 
ce dite Rag nave Ge- | He added that Terramycin would give | 4p nd 80 me. | prllets prove it to be (the answer 
7 - oan ver, the yearling hens | 4 small increase also when used in | o; Saal aan to lower cost feeding),” he said, “it 
W probably be very good property s , ey eee has the possibility of becoming t 
until the price decline | itn the feed. He said the implant would ) 49 i ld for $22.43 P pe It) coming Just 
be considerably cheaper, about 6¢ W is Important livestock feed iu the 
The marke g specialist attributes ‘ id Southeast as alfalfa hay is in the 
he increase in chicke to | per pellet, d te oral = consisted of Midwest.” 
ior in dw might cost $1.20 
ghe s in earl 58 tions which might cost 91.2 i xed hay, plus an 
eer P 5 ner steer per feeding period | While no experiments with the pel- 
I ed with lower feed prices per § pe ng perioa. containing | lets | 4 
rices du tl f ntl Prof. Pz is took 40 yearling dicalcium eve 
rice ring 1e irst si mor ‘ Prol irsons ariing ses icaicliur 
“ a +} a 20% bo 1957, Hereford steers and fed them shelled | | ‘ t pa Carolina to date, the idea “looks 
ver more ‘ ve ereftord steers e nem § e, Sal race 
ere than 2 e 199%, sO promising” that the project was 
while feed prices averaged 3% lower ‘orn, n d hay and an “onom! ; ia vitamin A pre- . 
whil I average Wwe co dav tH given the green light and a pilot 
har uring e us vear sup ner for 1e 195-da es € 
than during the yeal Ssuppiement 10! plant operation was started under 
— — the direction of Dr. O. B. Garrison, ; 
| head of the South Carolina Experi- 


ment Station. 


It was pointed out that pelleted 


514 million dollar promotion frm 


indicated that  pellet-fed animals 
have a higher rate cf gain than ani- 
mals fed on hay 


makes it the 


WORLD'S BEST SELLING RODENTICIDE 


|Gestation Supplements 
Increase Litter Size : 
In Kentucky Trial i 


LEXINGTON, KY.— Supplements | 


to a gestation ration fed gilts at 

the University of Kentucky Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station resulted in 

increased litters in a recent trial re- 1 

ported by Dr. C. E. Barnhart, swine 
specialist at the university 

Supplements used included 15% de- i; 


| hydrated alfalfa meal, dried corn dis- 
| tillers solubles and B-vitamin com- 
plex. Diethylstilbestrol was also used, 

but “it seemed to reduce the number 


of pigs per litter,” Dr. Barnhart said. 

In the test, 20 Hampshire gilts 1] 

| were penned individually on concrete uf 

i | floors and hand-fed their respective uy 

j | rations for the entire gestation pe- i] 

j riod 


Results showed that the alfalfa 
meal group averaged 9.25 pigs pe1 
litter, and none were stillborn. The 
dried corn distillers’ solubles group 
averaged the same number per lit- 
ter, but averaged 0.75 stil'born pig 
per litter. 

Gilts in the B-vitamin group also 
averaged nine pigs per litter, and 


STOCK WARFARIN BAITS NO / had 0.50 stillborn. The stilbestrol 
W. group averaged only seven pigs per 

litter, and had 0.24 stillborn. 
Gilts in the control group, while 


3 : 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Now is the time for you to prepare: they had an average of nine pigs in 
as each litter, had 2.33 stillborn per 

] Check your stock right away. Make sure you have an ample litter 
° Average birthweights on all lots 


supply of WARFARIN baits. ran from 2.39 lb. for the control 


lot to 2.76 for the stilbestrol] lot. 


2, Order from your regular supplier additional stocks of 
WARFARIN baits now. 


profit 


on 
you mix your 
own brand! 
them to talk about WARFARIN to your customers, ; it 

BROWER 


FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER... the 
extra profits soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling al 
them ... mixes a perfect ; 
blend in about 10 minutes 

. . « fasi, economical! Built 

for years of trouble-free 

service. Five sizes. World's 

Largest Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St,, Quincy, ili, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


3, Plan your displays . . . crder whatever point-of-sale materials you 


need! Tell your salespeople what WARFARIN means, encourage 


Cooperate With Our Rodent Control Program 


During the fall and winter months we will concentrate on a national 


rid-your-farm-of-rats campaign. Farm papers will run special editorials. 
Drug, feed, hardware and farm supply stores are being urged to 


cooperate with local displays. 


advertised to 54 million readers of farm magazines! 
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Program of Customer Service 
Wins Volume for Ohio Dealer 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


‘We believe it pays to let the farm- 


er know we !.aven’t forgotten him af- 
ter we've made the sale.” 

This comment by Ed Frazier, man- 
wer of the New Holland (Ohio) 
Grain Co., aptly defines the basic pol- 
icy of his firm. The customer is re- 
membered by visits, direct mail and 
i grain bank plan that brings farmer 


ind feed dealer into contact frequent- 
ly 

‘In order to do business with the 
farmer today,” Mr. Frazier said, 


“you've got to look at his individual 
problems and help him work out his 
feeding operation on a profitable ba- 
sis. We spend as much time with ev- 
ery customer as it takes to know 
that we've got him started right on 
the feeding program we sell him. 
Then we go back to check with him 
time and again ta make certain we 
are there when he needs us.” 
Visiting with the farmer at the 
farm provides an excellent way to 
get first-hand information about the 


individual feeder’s problems, he said. 

Mr. Frazier has also turned an un- 
related interest to use for the firm. 
An airplane owner, he often flies a 
farmer over his own farm in crop 
inspections that also provide a good 
opportunity for promotion of sales. 


Grain Bank Plan 

The grain bank plan is also oper- 
ated in a way that serves the farmer 
as well as the dealer. Mr. Frazier ac- 
cepts a farmer’s corn for storage on 
a basis by which he grades it all No. 
2 corn and furnishes the farmer with 
a statement to this effect. Then, when 
the farmer wants corn ground and 
mixed in his feed, he gets the equiva- 
lent of his share of storage at a stor- 
age cost of 1%¢ bu. per month. 

“The farmers like this plan and 
are satisfied with it,” Mr. Frazier 
states. “We have 16,000-bu. storage 
capacity, and the fact that we use 
the grain bank plan enables us to 
serve our customers better. Most of 


In the 


final analysis, 
YOUR 

POULTRY FEED 
STANDS OR FALLS 


RIGHT HERE Sa 


TODAY's HOUSEWIFE PREFERS 


OF XANTHOPHYLL PIGMENTATION... NATURALLY! 


“In my opinion, the use of 
less alfalfa is a mistake 
since the xanthopirylls in 
alfalfa are worth four 
times the cost of the al- 
falfa used in a ton of 
feed, even at the 5% 
level.” 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


430 BOARD OF TRADE 


The need for pigmentation in today’s high-energy feeds is more critical 
than ever before. Alfalfa provides a rich-butter yellow pigmentation 
NATURALLY . . , as well as high quality protein, all important vitamins and 
minerals, plus the unidentified “alfalfa factor”. 

Seems evident: A proper level of high quality 

dehydrated alfalfa is a must for competitive 

manufacture of successful poultry feeds. 


= 


Wouldn't YOU pick the 
plate at the top? 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY 6&6, MISSOURI! 


CORN SAMPLE — Ed Frazier, left, 
manager of the New Holland (Ohio) 


Grain Co., leoks over a sample of 
corn which a farmer has brought in 
for grain bank storage. 


them give us just about 100% of their 
grinding and mixing. It pays them to 
do this since we have a lot of their 
grain in storage and they might as 
well use it.” 

This 16,000 bu. storage is not 
static. Mr. Frazier and his crew of 
eight men draw on it constantly for 
grinding and mixing, and more grain 
is constantly coming in. The mill is 
also equipped for drying grain. It has 
a Habco drier. 

“Farmers raise quite a bit of corn, 
wheat, oats and soybeans around 
here, and they raise a lot of dairy 
cattle, hogs and also poultry,” states 
Mr. Frazier. “This means they can 
use a lot of their own homegrown 
grains in the ration if they wish.” 


Delivery Service 


In addition to using the grain bank 
pian, this firm will haul grain from 
the farm, grind it and mix it with 
concentrates, etc., to the farmer’s for- 
mula and then haul it back to the 
farm. With this sort of program, the 
mill is geared to handle a feed order 
any way the farmer wants it. 

More and more farmers are taking 
to the grain bank plan in this area, 
states Mr. Frazier, because it gives 
them the advantage of having grain 
in storage when it is needed for mix- 
ing. Grain storage also saves the 
farmer the time, trouble and expense 
of hauling it to the mill in smaller 
quantities. It also saves him the ex- 
pense of handling and storing the 
grain on the farm from harvest time 
until it is ready to be used in the 
feed ration, Mr. Frazier points out. 

To handle the large amount of 
grinding and mixing done regularly, 
the firm has the following equipment: 
A 3-ton Sidney mixer, a Kelly Du- 
plex 144-ton mixer, a Kelly Duplex 
hammer mill with a 60 h.p. motor, a 
Sidney sheller, a Sidney cleaner and 
a Gustafson grain treater. 

When it comes to advertising, this 
dealer does some in a local newspaper 
and also uses direct mail periodically. 
He finds that postcard advertising 
now and then, quoting prices on feeds 
and supplies, brings fine results when 
not overdone. 


Soft Phos 
Prepared by: Loncala Co. 
High Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


ad 
Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Texas A & M College 
\ [7 NATION TO SERVE YOU 
11th Strest Merten, tows 


SERVICE BULL for members 
of the feed & poultry industries 


Blackhead in turkeys 


(Infectious Enterohepatitis, Histomonia 


Blackhead, one of the most serious and costly diseases of turkeys, is safe to use with no interference with 

caused by the protozoan parasite, Histomonas meleagridis. 
il maturity, subsequent egg produc- 

may sometimes be misleading. Sym} tion, fertility and hatchability. 

toms that may be observed include ! 


W IS BLACK ANSMITTED? 


There are three possible routes by 


HEPZIDE,” a water-soluble i- 
which the blackhead organisms reach of appetite, droopiness, weakness, and 
susceptible birds a marked loss of weight. The mortality 
I ifety and effectiveness—in checking 


rate ranges from 25 to 30 per cen 
may go as high as 50 to 100 per cent 
some untreated flocks. 


blackhead mortality in two to four 
iys. Flocks treated with HEPZIDE con- 
ie eat and drink and are usually 
normal in less than a week. 


iA ARE Tr 


Although blackhead lesions are quite 
characteristic, a microscopic examina- 
tion of intestinal scrapings is recom 
mended to confirm the diagnosis ar 


Blackhead prophylactic programs 


eliminate the possibility of mixed nould & primary the 

1. Ingestion of infected, embryonated tion with Hexamita meleagridis. Post reduction of exposure to the infected, 
eggs of the cecal worm —Heterakis mortem findings are usually confir ne nated ege of the cecal worm. 
gallinae (under favorable conditions, to the ceca and liver. The cecal wa Preventive me asures include the use of 
cecal worm eggs are capable of sur- where most of the damage is evident, sien tor feed and water con- 
viving in the soil, and transmitting are swollen, ulcerated, and filled wit! ‘ aeteietia $; segregation of turkey and 
the blackhead organisms for periods foul-smelling, caseous, greenish-whit« Cm ken enterprises; ee rotation 
up to 36 months); cores. The cores are occasio! vith grazing by turkey flocks limited 
streaked with blood. Ulcers occa to once every two or three years (or 

2. Fecal contamination of feed and ally perforate the cecal wall and p moving birds on range to fresh grass 
water supplies by infected birds or tonitis results. (The lining over tl every other week); avoiding the spread- 
asymptomatic carriers—turkeys intestines and the abdominal wall (ps ing of turkey or chicken droppings on 
or chickens (Histomonads usually toneum) and the air sacs may be tl turkey grazing areas; raising poults 
will not survive for more than 24 and yellow, the lesions resembling thos: on wire covered or slatted platforms; 
hours without the “protection” af- associated with air sae infection and the periodic use of phenothiazine 
forded by Heterakis gallinae eggs); n attempt to reduce the number of 


From the ceca 
3. Carry-over of infected cecal worm the bloodstream : 
eggs from one farm to another by liver. The lesion 


in the environment. 


Unfortunately, none of these measures, 
yination, offers com- 


insect vectors, by English sparrows, the form of more-or-less circular blackt 
starlings, robins, and other birds, pressions, yellowish-green in color uae! ection against Diackheat 
by 1e damage and mortality. The con- 

and by mechanical means. approximately 12 inch in diameter. hg “ate ; 
tinuous use of low levels of palatable 
and toxie anti-histomonad drugs, 
; 6 ARE RE . such as HEPZIDE, in the rations of young 
and growing poults does provide effec- 

tive protection against blackhead 
Experimental work by USDA resea losses. Turkey feeds medicated with 


personnel suggests that rectal inocula HEPZ1 adiic 


EPZIDE are ready consumed. Poults 
. tion of a nonpathogenic strain of black ynntinue to eat and grow with no set- 
hs head organism may confer imt ity backs in sexual maturity, subsequent 
pe ‘ against disease-producing strains of egg production, fertility or hatch- 
’ this parasite in three to six weeks hilkte KE 


lity. Except under rare conditions — 


However, under field conditions the when feed cons imption falls in the 
The cecal worm is considered the pri- is little or no evidence that mild, n presence of other diseases or stress 
mary source of blackhead infection. erate or severe i) fections confer « conditions —low levels of HEPZIDE will 
Some pathologists believe that the dam- appre ciable degree of immunity against ; le continuous protection against 
age caused by these worms to the cecal future outbreaks. For this reason ] blackhead and virtually eliminate 
wall may, in fact, help initiate the phylactic measures against blackhead blackhead mortalitv.* 
infection. losses are indicated from the : TREATMENT AND PREVEN 

4 . TOM poults are placed on litter until they 


are-ready for market. 


Few diseases, including blackhead, can 
be diagnosed on the basis of symptoms 


alone. Even the so-called “classical” In selecting anti-blackhead drugs two 
signs of this disease such as darkening factors must be considered: (1) the drug 
y of the head parts and the passing of must be highly effective against the 


loose, watery, sulfur-colored droppings protozoan parasites; and (2) it must I 
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WHEN 1x1=500,000 


That's when poults need—S.Q. 


for protection against coccidiosis 


E. MELEAGRIDIS 


E. MELEAGRIMITIS | 
One sick poult can rapidly in- 


fect an entire flock with coc- 
cidiosis. A single protozoan 
parasite before the comple- 
tion of its life cycle will have 
produced one-half million 
oocyst offspring. And, one 
sick poult may pass from 50- 
60 million oocysts during the 
course of its illness. 
With such a rapid build-up of organisms it is easy to 
see how one sick poult can rapidly spread the disease 
to an entire brood. 


S.Q.—the most effective coccidiostat 
you can recommend 


S.Q., continuously fed to poults from day-old until they 
are 8-12 weeks of age, will protect them against the 
profit-draining dangers of coccidiosis “breaks”. This 
low-cost protection is a practical measure—even at times 
of low coccidial contamination. Subclinical infections, 
for example, with no apparent symptoms, may seriously 
affect weight gains and feed conversion. A damaged 
intestinal lining, regardless of the size of the lesions, 
cannot function as efficiently as a healthy intestinal 
tract. 

A feeding program with S.Q. (Sulfaquinoxaline) will 
provide your turkey growers with maximum protection 


Research and Production 
for Better Poulti 
Health and Nutrition 


against all damaging species of turkey coccidia. A pro- 
gram that will more than pay for itself in increased 
weight gains, improved feed conversion ratios, and a 
reduction in mortality and cull birds. 


S.Q. quickly controls outbreaks 


Should a coccidiosis outbreak occur, in poults not re- 
ceiving S.Q. protection, the prompt use of Sulfaquin- 
oxaline, at therapeutic levels, will quickly curtail losses 
—help keep poults on feed until the condition is under 
control. 

S.Q. is the only drug of its kind effective more than 
48 hours after the coccidial infection has started. S.Q. 
works best during the 72-96 hour period when coccidia 
are most vulnerable to medication. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


BLACKHEAD a problem in your area? Why not 
recommend HEPZIDE* —a patented product of 
Merck—for safe control of Blackhead and Hexa- 
mitiasis. 

If the feeding programs of your accounts call 
for the use of a growth-promoting, disease-reduc- 
ing antibiotic supplement, be sure to check the 
advantages of low-cost dual action Pro-STREP®. 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc., for its brand of nithiazide 


Merck brand for an antibiotic feed supplement 


S.Q. -—a product of MERCK 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


Merck Brand for an antibiotic feed supplement 
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Program Announced 
For Annual Michigan 
Cattle Feeders’ Day 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A de- 
tailed examination of the cattle feed- 
ing outlook for 1958-59, a discussion 
of high moisture corn for beef cattle, 
antibiotics in the feed lot and a tour 
of beef farms for an examination of 
feeding experiments are scheduled for 
the annual fall Cattle Feeders Day 
to be held Sept. 11 on the Michigan 
State University campus here. 

Dr. George Branaman, beef scien- 
tist at Michigan State University, 
said that visitors will see steers and 


feed just at the last of the fattening 
period, he said. 

Other experiments in progress in- 
clude the determining of the role of 
pasture and the role of dry lot feeding 
in fattening cattle. There will be 
groups of steers on pasture in. dry 
lot, both on limited feeding and full 
feeding programs. 

One experiment which should at- 
tract special attention, Dr. Branaman 
said, is one with tranquilizers for cat- 
tle. Visitors will see how the cattle 
react and how they do in the feed lot 
when they are fed a tranquilizer, he 
said. 

A roast beef dinner and general 
beef feeding discussion will conclude 
the day. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Aug. 
FEEDERS, MANUFACTURERS, SHIPPERS: 


WE BUY AND SELL 


SCREENINGS MUSTARD 
FEED GRAINS CANADIAN FEED WHEAT 


IN CAR AND TRUCK LOTS 


® Oil Screenings 


WE LOAD AND UNLOAD 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 


FE. 3-0358 


THE WHITTEN CO. 


FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS SPECIALISTS 
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heifers on a long, limited grain pro- PLANS NEW ELEVATOR 
gram and other lots on a delayed, GREENBUSH, MINN.—A new ele- 
full feed program. Researchers are | vator is being built for the Burkel 
trying to find out whether it is bet- | Turkey Processing Plant here. The 
ter to give fattening cattle some | new building will be used for grind- 
grain all of the time or give them full | ing and mixing poultry feed 


a more efficient, mote dependable system of ‘it onloas din 


Handles HU 
CORN and 


Built to meet your needs, the Kelly Duplex Pit Auger can 
be furnished in any length with choice of 12”, 14” or 16” 
diameter screw—can have any length hopper 
opening—can have drive unit located at either end of 
the machine—and can be equipped with any size motor. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... _ FOLD | OVER, 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company | 


(ARIABLE SPEED CON- 
RE UNIFORM DELIVERY. 


FASTEN . 


. AND MAIL TODAY! 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 72. | om 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


TL 


Springfield, Ohio 3 


system desig 
tirely of heavy 
Gas weli as al 

smooth and nc 
Maintenance co 
chance of break 
an inspection 
roller chain drive 
matic motor 
mermill or other 


TAPE) 


GLUE 


FASTEN (STAPLE 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE . . 


irc welded steel... 


sts are low 
down — than 
foor at the discharge end . 
both of which run in oil. , 


machine, is available as optional equipment. 
Pit Auger 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Instant Change Hammermil! 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Remote Change Hammermill 


Twin Molasses Mixer 


the KELLY 
EX machinery checked at the Vertical Screw Elevator 
nforma Electric Truck Hoist 


Chain Drag 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Shelter 


without any 


e n on Free Pitless Corn Sheller ] Grain Blower 
uF a t Service Combined Sheller-Cleaner { x Complete Line Catalog 
AME 
TITLE PHONE____ 
FIRM + 
} 


Gyrating Cleaner 
Corn Scalper 
Corn Crusher 

Corn Cutter and Grader 


Corn Crusher-Regulator 


Bucket Elevator 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
] Forced Air Carloader 
] Magnetic Separator 
Grain Feeder 


The Kelly Duplex Pit Auger offers you an entirely new system of pit unloading—a 
ned to give you better delivery and BIGGER PROFITS. Constructed en- 
it handles both husked and snapped ear corn 
types of small grain—assures an even, uniform flow of material —is 

ess in operation—and gives you big capacity at low horsepower. 
because there are fewer moving parts—and far less 
with any other type of pit unloader. Features include 
.. an enclosed gear reducer and enclosed 
. and variable speed controi. An auto- 
control, which keeps auger from causing ampere fluctuation on a ham- 
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Montana Researchers 
Test Additives in 


Wintering Rations 


BOZEMAN, MONT.— An experi- 
ment to determine the effect of feed- 
ing Dynafac, stilbestrol and Terra- 
mycin in various combinations in 
wintering rations for cattle has been 
conducted at the Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Results of the test were reported 
by Dr. O. O. Thomas, department of 
anima! industry and range manage- 
ment at Montana State College. 

The addition of any of the feed 
additives to the ration increased daily 
gains. The control steers gained 1.31 
lb, per day and steers fed Dynafac or 
stilbestrol] gained 1.53 Ib. for a 16% 
increase 

Steers fed a combination of the 
two gained 1.75 lb. a day for a 344% 
increase over the controls. Terramy- 
cin-fed steers gained 1.58 lb. per day 
for a 21% increase. Terramycin plus 


Dynafac or stilbestrol increased gains 
by 28% and 26%, respectively. Steers 
fed Dynafac, stilbestrol and Terra- 
mycin in combination gained 1.74 Ib. 
per day for an increased gain of 32%. 

All steers were fed at the same 
level of feed. Therefore, those lots 
of steers making the greatest gain 
required less feed per hundred pounds 
of gain. The control steers required 
a total of 1,206 lb. feed per hundred 
pounds of gain; this level decreased 
to 903 lb. for steers fed the ration 
containing Dynafac and stilbestrol in 
combination. 

In the test seven lots of 80 Here- 
ford steers and one lot of 98 Here- 
ford-Angus crossbred steers were 
started on experiment. The calves 
were group-fed in similar pens which 
had a board fence for wind protec- 
tion. Lots were not bedded, but re- 
mained fairly dry during the trial 
because of a gravel base. 

The average daily consumption of 
feed per steer during the 118-day 
wintering period was 12 lb. of chopped 


alfalfa-grass hay, 1.6 lb. ground bar- 
ley, 2.25 Ib. of dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets, and 1 Ib. of a grain pellet which 
served as a carrier for the feed addi- 
tives. This pellet consisted of about 
70% barley, 25% wheat and rye, and 
5% molasses. Dynafac, stilbestrol and 
Terramycin were added to the vari- 
ous rations to give levels of 1 gm. of 
Dynafac, 10 mg. of stilbestrol and/or 
75 mg. of Terramycin per pound of 
pellet. 


The feeding trial was conducted at 
the Climbing Arrow Ranch, man- 
aged by Charles Kyd, who furnished 
the animals, feed and labor. 


BUYS PORTABLE MILL 

LAKEFIELD, MINN. — The Lake- 
field plant of Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., has purchased the portable 
feed mill and farm egg route of the 
Lakefield Egg Co., owned and oper- 
ated by Leo Hengel. The plant has 
also installed eight Butler Bulk-O- 
Matic feed bins. 


May we help you? 


This may be a good time to remind you that 
Nopco-Paks are custom-formulated and custom- 


blended individually for you. 


Nopco-Paks are skillfully blended high-quality 
ingredients including the superior Micratized® Vi- 
tamins A and D, formulated to your specifications. 

Nopco-Paks are formulated by 
tritionists in Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau. 
The bureau’s efforts are actively 
Nopco’s Technical Service Laboratory, Vitamin 


Visit us at Booth 12 
World Poultry Congress, Mexico City 
September 21-28, 


1958 


LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 
4 


Development Laboratory, 
Laboratory, Organic Research Laboratory, and 


Biological 


Assay Laboratory. 


qualified nu- 


supported by 


With this accumulation of nutritional know-how 
behind us, we do not have to make exaggerated 
claims for Nopco-Paks. Rather, we prefer to say: 
“May we help you work toward the ideal premixes 
for you—nutritionally and economically?” 

Discuss the whole matter with your Nopco 
representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark 1, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J.« Peoria, Ili. Richmond, Calif. 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


Sales Meeting Held 
By Peavey Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—A goal of an ex- 
tra half ton of milk per cow and a 
practical plan to achieve it were re- 
vealed at a recent territory managers’ 
meeting of Peavey Feed Mills in Min- 
neapolis. 

With the theme, “Building Feeder 
Profits,” the sales meeting kicked off 
Peavey Tone Feeds fall and winter 
activities. Sales managers covering 
seven states, officials and staff mem- 
bers of the company attended. 

The goal of a thousand pounds of 
extra milk was described as “com- 
pletely practical” by the firm’s sales 
manager, J. R. Lindell. He cited an 
example recently reported in a farm 
paper where the feeder increased per- 
cow annual milk production by five 
tons in five years without bringing 
in cows from other herds. 

“The firm will carry the plan to 
the farm through Tone dealers and 
sales personnel backed up with man- 
agement information, a record-keep- 
ing program, improved feeding meth- 
ods and farm feeder-aid calls,’ Mr. 
Lindell said. 

Similar production increase goals 
were announced for laying flocks, 
bred sows and calves. 

Also introduced at the meeting was 
a new dairy supplement featuring an 
“exclusive” palatability factor. De- 
veloped by M. M. Carpenter, director 
of Peavey Feed Mills research and 
product control, the new supplement 
with “added appetite appeal” has been 
taste-tested during recent months in 
comparison with dairy feeds used on 
outstanding Upper Midwest dairy 
herds. “In those tests it proved defi- 
nitely superior in palatability,” Mr. 
Carpenter said. The new taste factor 
is not believed to have been previous- 
ly used in dairy supplements. 

New products for sheep, beef cattle 


Research 


and laying flocks were also intro- 
duced at the meeting. 
Peavey Feed officials and staff 


members who led sessions at the semi- 
annual meeting included: F. T. Hef- 
| felfinger, II, E. G. Cherbonnier, P. R. 

Reitan, H. I. Munson and J. R. Ad- 
| ams. Ron Kennedy, director of pub- 
lic relations for F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, addressed the group dur- 
| ing the evening meeting on the sub- 
ject, “The Extra Ingredient in Agri- 
culture.” 


— 


HARRY H. HUGHES DIES 

NASHVILLE, TENN.— Harry H. 
Hughes, 88, founder of the Just Mill- 
| ing & Feed Co., Nashville, died re- 
cently in Daytona Beach, Fla., where 
he had resided for the past 25 years. 
Funeral services were held in Day- 
tona Beach and burial was in Nash- 
ville. 


THE BEST ROLLER MILL MADE 


W-W crimps, cracks or crumbles every ker- 

nel. Has hardened ‘‘mill-type"’ rolls; single 
control wheel adjustment; 
heavy cast iron frame- 
work. Available in 6'* to 
widths. Sensible time- 
payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311--2957 Ne. Market Wichita 4, Kans. 


Attention Feed Manufacturers — 
Sell Your Own Brand Dog Food 


@ Will increase your sales 
@ Will increase your profit 
@ Will cost you less 


Let more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience make your product 
for you. 


For further information call 
or 


CARSON FOOD COMPANY 
Box 801 Ph. 8840 
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Did you know you 


furazolidone 


can tailor nf-180° layer feed to 


every egg producer’s needs with these two plans? 


There are two different approach- 
es these days to the use of nf-180 
in layer and breeder rations. Both 
work! And their flexibility lets 
you meet the needs of almost 
every situation. 

Most poultry raisers agree that 
nf-180 is all it’s cracked up to be 

. that it practically outdates all 
other poultry feed medications. 
But some flock owners champion 
one method of using nf-180 while 
an equally enthusiastic group pre- 
fers another way. Now you can 
satisfy both. 

Quite a few poultrymen — es- 
pecially the big commercial oper- 
ators—prefer to feed a continuous 
low level of nf-180 to provide 25 
grams furazolidone per ton of 


complete feed. They like the way 
it improves overall flock perform- 
ance, stimulates egg production, 
and improves feed-egg ratios. This 
is the popular Penny-a-Month 
Low Level program. 

Other egg producers are sold on 
nf-180 medicated feeds for peri- 
odic use to knock out disease and 
stress troubles. This is the Week- 
a-Month Protective Feeding plan. 
It is remarkably effective for fight- 
ing laying slumps, off-feed prob- 
lems, disease outbreaks. Annf-180 
booster feed (containing 100 
grams of furazolidone per ton) is 
the ideal feed for this plan. 

You'll have requests for infor- 
mation on nf-180 medicated feeds 
to fit both plans. So Hess & Clark 


has prepared two kits... one for 
each plan... which give the details 
you'll need to answer inquiries 
and set up specific programs for 
customers. Send for both the 
‘“Penny-a-Month” and ‘Week-a- 


Month” kits now, so you'll be fully 
armed with this versatile, flexible 
way to fill the feed and manage- 
ment needs of your poultry cus- 
tomers. The kits are free, of course. 

NT-8-6 
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FEEDING HOGS TOMORROW 


@ Confinement feeding—concrete vs. pasture 
@ Limited feeding compared io full feeding 

@ Methods of feeding and preparation of feeds 
@ Integration and swine production 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. Conrad reviews 
and summarizes experimental work 
on certain major aspects of swine 
feeding, and he provides a view of 
likely future developments. For the 
past six years, Dr. Conrad has been 
conducting swine nutrition experi- 
ments at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Since 1953, he has been 
supervisor of the swine feeding unit, 
where the nutrition research results 
presented at the annual Purdue Swine 
Days are obtained. In January, 1958, 
he was awarded a Ph. D. degree 
from Purdue. He now holds the rank 
of assistant professor of animal 
science, and his duties are concerned 
with full-time swine nutrition re- 
search under Dr. W. M. Beeson, 
who is in charge of the animal nu- 
trition research program at Purdue. 
This article is the text of a paper 
presented by Dr. Conrad at the 1958 
Research Conference of the Ameri- 
can Farm Research Assn. at Purdue 
University. 

¥ 


Rather than cover all phases of 
“feeding hogs tomorrow” this dis- 
cussion will be limited primarily to: 
1. Confinement feeding — concrete 

versus pasture. 

2. Limited feeding as compared to 
full feeding. 

3. Methods of feeding and prepara- 
tion of feeds—pelleting, free-choice 
feeding of corn and protein supple- 
ment and feeding of complete 
mixed rations. 

4. Integration and swine production. 


CONFINEMENT FEEDING— 
CONCRETE VERSUS PASTURE 

A. Confinement During the Grow- 
ing-Finishing Period: According to 
the anatomical and _ physiological 
make-up of the pig, he was not in- 
tended to be a “hay-burner” nor a 
pasture-consuming animal, yet in 
years past we have advocated the 
widespread use of good legume pas- 
tures for nutritional as well as sani- 
tary reasons. These recommendations 
were based on research in which it 
was shown that pasture feeding not 
only stimulated gains by supplying 
essential vitamins, minerals and 
amino acids, but it was also shown 
that pasture saved 5 to 10% of the 
corn and 30 to 40% of the protein 
concentrate needed to produce 100 Ib. 
of pork. 

Today, the complexity of a 1958 
swine ration reflects (1) the nutri- 
tionist’s evaluation of the needs of the 
pig, (2) the chemist’s ingenuity in 
being able to synthesize and supply 
many complex nutrients in large 
quantities at a reasonable cost and 
(3) the feed manufacturer's engineer- 
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By Dr. J. H. Conrad 
Purdue University 


ing skill in being able to blend these 
ingredients so as to meet the nutri- 
tional requirements of the pig. The 
progress made by this team approach 


has brought about a near revolution . 


in swine feeding practices. Thus we 
must re-evaluate some of our so- 
called “standard recommendations” 
in view of today’s research results. 

Confinement feeding of swine dur- 
ing the growing-finishing period is a 
practice that is definitely increasing. 
In order to evaluate the merits of 
the practice as well as prognosticate 
future trends, a comparison of con- 
crete and pasture for feeding of grow- 
ing-finishing swine is enlightening. 
The results of 12 different experi- 
ments conducted by six universities 
with a total of 948 hogs are sum- 
marized in Table 1. All pigs were 
full-fed nutritionally balanced ,ra- 
tions throughout the growing and 
finishing period. 

Results are briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Concrete Difference Pasture 


Where fed 
No. of pigs ...... 474 - 474 
Av. daily gain, ib. 1.56 2.4 1.52 
Feed/100 ib. 

gain, tb. ...... 320 3.1 310 
Feed cost/!00 

GO $ 9.29 $ 8.9% 


A comparison of the above results 
showed that pigs fed on concrete 
gained 2.6% faster than pigs fed on 
pasture. Furthermore, pasture feed- 
ing saved only 10 Ib. or 3.1% of the 
feed required per 100 Ib. of gain, and 
the difference in feed costs amounted 
to only 33¢ worth of feed per 100 
lb. of gain. If each pig gained 160 lb. 
during the growing-finishing period, 
this would be a feed saving of 16 Ib. 
of feed worth 53¢. At the rate of 20 
pigs per acre this would amount to 
320 lb. of feed worth $10.60, or at the 
rate of 30 pigs per acre this would 
amount to 480 lb. of feed worth 
$15.90. 

Results such as this concerning 
feeding pigs on concrete would not 
have been possible a decade ago. 
While these results reflect the prog- 
ress made by swine nutritionists, it 
likewise indicates the need for nutri- 
tionally balanced rations when feed- 
ing on concrete. There is no doubt 
that in the past pasture has “cover- 
ed up” for many nutritional defici- 
encies. Therefore, if pigs are to be 
raised on concrete, the feeder must 
assume full responsibilities for pro- 
viding these pigs with all essential 
nutrients in the proper amounts and 
at the right time. Pasture and soil 
can not be expected to substitute for 
inadequate nutrition any longer. 

Another interesting aspect of con- 
finement feeding is the effect of exer- 
cise on growing-finishing hogs. The 
results of four trials conducted at 


TABLE 1. CONCRETE VS. PASTURE FOR GROWING-FINISHING SWINE 


Where Fedt. 


— Concrete———_ Pasture 

No. Pigs/ Initial Daily Feed Feed Daily Feed Feed 
Source bt Treatment Wt. Gain Eff. Cost Gain Eff. Cost 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. $ ibs. ibs. $ 
1. WWinois (24) ...... 30 24 1.30 316 10.29 1.27 291 9.49 
2 IWinois (24) ...... 30 24 1.46 306 8.67 1.44 310 8.80 
3. Winois (24) ...... 14 22 1.21 282 8.85 1.18 276 8.67 
4. IWWiinois (24) ...... 2 32 1.66 313 8.45 1.66 318 8.59 
5. Kentucky {2) 34 45 1.98 338 11.48 2.04 331 11.26 
6. Missouri (26) 21 35 1.60 325 jee 1.50 302 coe 
7. Missouri (26) 45 1.62 309 1.53 321 
@. Nebraska (1/8) 40 bs 1.60 328 aah 1.44 302 mb 
9. North Carolina (7) 64 35 1.45 358 a ei 1.36 339 ope 
10. Purdue (9) ...... 72 40 1.64 310 8.49 1.57 299 8.05 
2 41 1.65 322 9.19 1.63 308 8.45 
12. Purague [(10) ..... 67 37 1.56 330 8.89 1.63 318 8.33 
AVERAGES ....... 1.56 320 $ 9.29 1.52 310 $8.96 


+Note: Daly gains, 9 of 12 comparisons favor concrete; Feed Efficiency, 8 of 12 comparisons 
e 


favor pasture; 


ed Cost, 6 of 8 comparisons favor pasture. 


Reference numbers are listed in parentheses following the names of the experiment stations. 


Purdue (31) are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Exercise Versus Confinement of Hogs 
Fed for Market 
Exercise to Confined to 
Treatment* 225 Ibs. 225 ibs. 
Initial wt., Ib. ........ 58 58 
Ay. daily 1.66 1.79 
Av. daily feed, ib. ... 6.42 6.72 
Feed/!00 Ib. gain .... 386 5 


"Exercised pigs were driven one-half mile 
twice a day. 

In these trials, confined pigs gain- 
ed 8% faster on 3% less feed than 
pigs that were driven one mile per 
day. These data indicate that pigs in 
confinement should grow faster on 
less feed than pigs that are allowed 
to exercise. 

Other factors which should be 
evaluated in cannection with confine- 
ment feeding are: 

(1) An easily controlled summer 
environment by the use of a sprinkler 
system. 

(2) Alternate uses of pastures for- 
merly used for growing-finishing 
swine will return more when used as 
pasture for runinants or for produc- 
tion of cash crops. 


(3) A confinement feeding system 
is especially desirable during the win- 
ter months, and consequently the 
facilities are available for year-round 
feeding. 

B. Silage, Pasture and Fibrous 
Feeds During Gestation: Five years 
of research at Purdue have pointed 
out the possibilities of making exten- 
sive use of corn silage for sows and 
gilts during the gestation period. This 
research has shown the capabilities of 
the sqw and gilt for utilizing 10 to 12 
lb. of corn silage daily, and when this 
is properly supplemented with 1.5 Ib. 
of a protein concentrate daily, feed 
costs are reduced about 25% and the 
number of pigs, both at birth and at 
weaning, is increased. 

In the future, there is no doubt 
that more and more pigs will be 
raised on concrete during the grow- 
ing-finishing period. With improved 
nutrition, better management and the 
increased mechanization of manure 
handling, the small advantages which 
now favor pasture feeding will make 
feeding on concrete more advantage- 
ous. Silage, pasture and other fibrous 
feeds will be used more and more 
in the gestation rations of the sows 
and gilts. 


LIMITED vs. FULL FEEDING 
OF SWINE 


Production of pork in Canada, Den- 
mark and England is geared to meet 
rigid carcass specifications at the 
time of slaughter. In order to meet 
these specifications, they have found 
it necessary to limit the feed during 
the finishing period to 70 to 80% of a 
full feed. It should also be quickly 
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pointed out that the price differential 
between the premium grade and the 
next lower grade is tremendous. This 
undoubtedly determines whether the 
pork raising venture in these three 
countries is a profitable operation. 

The question, then, that we are 
concerned with is: “Will limited feed- 
ing of hogs during the finishing peri- 
od (125 lb. to market) be necessary 
in order for us to produce the kind 
of pork that the American house- 
wife wants?” The answer is a defi- 
nite “no.” 

If the pigs we raise cannot produce 
No. 1 carcasses according to our pres- 
ent standards by the full feeding of 
corn and protein concentrate, then we 
are raising the wrong kind of pigs. 
Results of swine testing by the vari- 
ous swine evaluation stations vividly 
point out that producing a No. 1 
carcass by full feeding in confinement 
is possible but only a small percent- 
age of the hogs that are now being 
produced are capable of meeting these 
certification standards. With _ in- 
creased emphasis on the production of 
quality pork and more widespread use 
of swine evaluation stations, those 
pigs capable of producing No. 1 car- 
casses on a full feed of corn and pro- 
tein concentrate will be propagated 
and the production of those pigs that 
must be limited-fed in order that they 
will produce No. 1 carcasses will be 
discontinued. This is not only the 
current trend, but it is the basis of 
the future practice. Progress in this 
direction will parallel the price dif- 
ferential in the market place. 


METHODS OF FEEDING AND 
THE PREPARATION OF FEEDS 
This area of swine feeding is prob- 
ably one of the most controversial 
and widely discussed. Even though it 
has been studied extensively from 
time to time, an examination of the 
published experimental data indicates 
considerable variation in results 
which is due in part to experimental 
variables regarding the animals, the 
dietary ingredients and the environ- 
ment. It is also an area of swine feed- 
ing which has been subjected to con- 
siderable “feedlot” observation, pro- 
paganda and personal prejudice. In 
order to present a clear and concise 
appraisal of the available data, a 
study was made of the experimental 
results which have been published by 
the various experiment stations dur- 


TABLE 2. FREE CHOICE VS. COMPLETE MIXED RATIONS FOR GROWING-FINISHING 
PIGS FED ON CONCRETE 


—Free-Choice 


No. Pigs/ Initi Dail 
Source bt wh Gain 
Ibs. Ibs. 

3. Kentucky (3) ..... 10 40 1.57 
4. Michigan (16) 9 26 1.40 
5. Michigan (17) .... 10 29 1.41 
6. Nebraska (29) .... 20 4) 1.44 
7. North Carolina (7) 50 36 1.39 
= 59 44 1.61 
12 45 1.65 
AVERAGES ....... 1.48 


Method of Feeding Corn & Supplement? 
Complete Mixed Rations 


Feed Feed Daily Feed Feed 
Eff. Cost Gain Eff. Cost 
Ibs. $ Ibs. Ibs. $ 

304 9.77 1.42 306 9.48 

372 10.79 1.58 36! 9.84* 
33! 9.94 1.87 333 10.70 
316 9.08 1.43 348 10.5! 
30! 8.02 1.39 305 8.49 
332 10.08 1.36 356 10.57 
346 10.06 1.41 35 11.07 
347 8.72 1.68 362 10.00 
317 8.72 1.74 327 9.76 
330 $ 9.46 1.54 339 10.05 


_tNote: Daily Gains, 7 of 9 comparisons favor C. M. Rations; Feed Efficiency, 8 of ? com- 
parisons favor Free Choice; Feed Cost, 7 of 9 comparisons favor Free Choice. 


' $Reference numbers are listed in parentheses following the name of the experiment stations. 


*No charge for grinding and mixing. 
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Great for livestock. And poultry, too. Matter 
of fact, there’s nothing else better. Cura-phos 

is ground phosphate rock from the island of 
Curacao. It comes from no other place in the 
world. It’s a rich, natural product obtained 
from nature’s stockpile of mineral wealth. 
Highest quality. Highest availability. Guaran- 
teed analysis — 14% phosphorus and 31% 
calcium, and no more than 0.5% fluorine. 
Cura-phos helps build the feeds that help 
grow the profits for all poultry and livestock. 
No wonder over one million tons have been 
gobbled up by the feed industry. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA * TAMPA 


serving the feed industry for 108 years 
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No. Pigs/ Initia Daily 
Source bt Treatment Wt. Gain 
ibs. Ibs. 
1. Florida (27) ..... 15 45 1.51 
DIVISION 2. 60 24 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 4. Kentucky (3)... 10 45 1.53 
10 57 1.51 
6. Minnesota (14) ... 80 ail 1.54 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 7. Nebraska (28) ... 40 44 1.35 
8. Nebraska (30) ... 10 55 1.44 
9. Purdwe (8) ...... 12 48 1.46 
Founded 1852 10. Purdue (5) ...... 12 4l 1.47 
AVERAGES ...... 1.44 


parisons favor 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


*No charge for grinding and mixing. 


ing the past four years. A simple av- 
erage of the available information 
concerning free choice versus com- 
plete mixed rations both on concrete 
and pasture and the effects of pellet- 
ing have been calculated and the de- 
tails of the summaries are given in 
Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


A. Free Choice vs. Complete Mixed 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


with 


YOU BRING THE 
MINERAL BUSINESS 


Swift is the NAME that stockmen know and prefer in 
minerals . . . a value that makes livestock sense! 

A Full Line of minerals to meet every livestock 
need. Each one is complete, including trace ingredients. 
Blended and balanced for top results. 
Available in bags and blocks. 

FREE— Your Complete Selling Pro- 
gram on Swift’s Mineral—New display 
idea, striking poster, newspaper ad 
mat, radio spots, copies of Swift’s ad- 
vertising for posting. See how easy it is 
to make your store, elevator or mill 
THE PLACE TO BUY MINERAL! 
Use coupon below—now. 


Swift’s Golden Supplement Block provides another 
volume builder to team with Swift’s Minerals. You 
can really sell today’s greatest low-cost protein boost 
for cattle on range or pasture! Check coupon for this 
new feeding story —now. 


FEED DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


WHEN © MAKE MONEY, SWIFT'S YOUR 
3 YOU'RE SELLING 7 \ A LINE 
Send FREE complete selling Send full story on Swift's Name: 
CJ program on Swift's Mineral. Golden Supplement Block. re 
Neme end address of my jobber Address: 


Free-Choice——— 


TABLE 3. FREE CHOICE VS. COMPLETE MIXED RATIONS FOR GROWING-FINISHING 
PIGS FED ON PASTURE 


Method of Feeding Corn & Supplement? 
Complete Mixed Rations 


Feed Feed Daily Feed Feed 
Eff. Cost Gain Eff. Cost 
Ibs. $ Ibs. Ibs. $ 

316 10.24 1.70 339 12.00 
294 8.29 1.40 298 9.14 

343 10.79 1.56 345 10.37° 

312 8.95 1.54 331 10.64 
349 1.70 346 
362 10.21 1.51 366 10.32 
333 9.65 1.30 351 9.90 
291 8.84 1.36 327 9.63 
32! 7.94 1.64 327 8.87 
304 8.09 1.70 310 8.76 
323 $ 9.22 1.54 334 $ 9.96 


#Note: Daily Gains, 7 of 10 comparisons favor C. M. Rations; Feed Efficiency, 9 of 10 com- 
Pree-Choice: Feed Cost, 8 of 9 comparisons favor Free-Choice. 


tReference numbers are listed in parentheses following the name of the experiment stations. 


Rations for Growing-Finishing Pigs: 

Concrete: A comparison of the re- 
sults from nine different experiments 
conducted by eight experiment sta- 
tions with a total of 570 pigs fed free- 
choice on concrete is summarized 
briefly as follows: 


Concrete——_— 


Complete 
Where fed Free- % Mixed 
How fed Choice Difference Ration 
Av. daily gain, ib. 1.48 4 1.54 
Feed/ 100 ib. 
Feed cost/1!00 


A comparison of the above results 
shows that pigs fed complete mixed 
rations on concrete grew 4% faster 
but that the free-choice fed pigs made 
more efficient gains by requiring 3% 
less feed. Due to the saving in feed 
and the saving of the grinding and 
mixing cost, the feeding of free- 
choice rations on concrete, weaning 
to market, resulted in a saving of 60¢ 
for every 100 Ib. of pork produced. A 
detailed appraisial of the results in 
Table 2 shows that pigs in seven out 
of nine experiments grew faster on 
complete mixed rations. However, 
free-choice fed hogs made more effi- 
cient gains in eight out of nine experi- 
ments and the feed costs were in 
favor of free-choice feeding in seven 
out of nine experiments. 

Pasture: A comparison of the re- 
sults from 10 different experiments 
conducted by eight experiment sta- 
tion with a total of 678 pigs fed free- 
choice on pasture is summarized 
briefly as follows: 


On Pasture————— 


Complete 
Where fed Free- % Mixed 
How fed Choice Difference Ration 
No. of pigs ...... 9 a 339 
Av. daily gain, Ib. 1.44 7 1.54 
Feed/100 Ib. 
323 3.4 334 
Feed cost/!00 
$ 9.22 $ 9.96 


A comparison of the above results 
shows that pigs fed complete mixed 
rations on pasture grew 7% faster 
but that the free-choice fed pigs 
made more efficient gains by requir- 
ing more than 3% (3.4%) less feed. 
Due to the savings in feed and the 
saving of the grinding and mixing 
cost, the feeding of free-choice ra- 
tions on pasture from weaning to 
market resulted in a saving of 74¢ 
for every 100 lb. of pork produced. 
A detailed appraisal of the results in 
Table 3 shows that pigs in seven out 
of 10 experiments grew faster on com- 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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TABLE 4. EFFECT OF PELLETING SWINE RATIONS 


No. Pigs Grain Portion 
Treatment of Ration? 
Barley, Wheat, Oats 
Barley, Wheat. Alf 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley Oat Hulls 
Barley, Wheat, Oats 


Barley, Wheat, Oats 
50 Alfalfa 
Sorghum grain 

Corn 
Corn 
Oats 


ratior s 


sted 


cate 


Differences 


n feed efficiency 


efficiency 

te mixed rations. Hewever. free 
ed hogs mad nore efficient 
? ut of 10 experiments, 
I 1 costs wert n tavor of 
ice feeding in eight out of 
experiments (thi vould have 
l l 10 if th eed cost of 
the Icwa experiment had included a 

grinding and mixing charge) 

In general, the average of the re- 
suits of all stations indicates that the 
difference in gains between methods 

f feeding on pasture is greater than 

he difference in gains between meth- 
ids of feeding on concrete. Purdu 

sults (Beeson et al. 1956) indicate 
that the best procedure to follow fo 
gs 1 pasture is to feed mplete 
nixed rat s until the pigs weigh 70 
lb.. then change to the fre choice 
method of feeding 

In the Midwest, where corn and 
protein supp nt I I sis of 
swine rations, the pre us Summaries 
ndicate that the free-choice feeding 
ot corn and suitable supplement is 
in economica Ss well S satisfac 
tory met! eedir ng-fin 
ishing pigs. Unless g1 ivantages 
can be found com] xed ra- 

Ss in the future th ire presently 
licated he feeding free-choice 
ns corn (she racked I 
d) p ein s t will 
nue to be a popt s llasa 
or lical way to feed ! fin- 
shing s Feeding gh-mois 
tul ecrr vould b 
ree-choice basis, but le present 
time, it is ssibl ct now 
extensive the s I irv- 
corn t high S corn 
We do k that this if stor- 
ing cor ! gs must be sidered 
n its ts as d storing 
and han lot as neth- 
id of improving the nutritional value 
rm 

The fi hoic nethod of feeding 

is not been 1 mmended when oats, 

yors im has been the prin- 
Hov Hillier and 

15) have pres experi- 

at t show that the ad- 

i f feeding xed ration 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 

4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


WaAbash 2-7322 
TWX 623 Chicago 4, Ill. 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
md in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


feed required per 


Meal Pellet Differences . 
Daily Feed Daily Feed in F. E. Due = _ * 
Gain Eff.¢ Gain Eff.¢ to Pelleting* 
1.73 510 1.85 375 135 
0.74 535 0.98 440 95 * 
0.82 382 1.09 357 25 a 
1.57 409 1.79 338 
1.40 356 1.58 337 19 } 
1.44 381 1.61 347 34 ra ; 
1.39 428 1.46 369 59 #; 
1.34 52! 1.57 400 121 7 
1.23 474 1.35 42) 53 
1.62 414 1.88 345 69 
1.33 441 1.52 373 68 
1.20 583 1.50 452 131 
1.71 354 1.79 335 21 a 
1.43 338 1.43 32) 17 Me 
Rey 335 1.77 349 — 14 
1.62 374 1.50 421 — 47 


nally balanced rations of grain 


100 Ib 
ndicates f 


( 


and protein supplement, but only 


of gain 


eed saved per 100 ib. of gain due to 


ver the free-choice feeding of ground 


milo and supplement is small from 
the st indp int of both rate ind eco- 
nomy of gain.” 

B. Effect of Pelleting Swine Ra- 


t 


rations appears to have some 


ions: The pelleting of certain swine 
definite 


tinued on page 44) 
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oyster shell 


Shellbuilder Co. 
Melrose Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 


GET THE EDGE 


COMPETITION 
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ON 


TELEPHONE FEderal 2-6020, ADA, OKLAHOMA 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 


owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 


pect Forster to save you money 


on a complete “turnkey” job. 


Get in touch with Forster today. 


' 

FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. ; 
Gentlemen: 
| am interested in building a new feed mill. ' 

| would like to discuss my needs with you. ; 
No obligation . 4 


State 
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Pfizer announces 


New way boost 


®BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


ENTIRELY NEW KIND FEED INGREDIENT 
ANY NOW YOUR BEEF FEEDS! 


@ Boosts beef gains 6%-27%... all-trial aver- 


age 12.4%! 


@ Improves feed efficiency 5%-23%... all-trial 


average 10.2%! 


@ Adds up to $11.13 increased return per 
head after Tran-Q is paid for! 


New developments as the feeding of stil- 
bestrol helped turn cattlemen into good 
feed industry customers. Feed companies 
that got into the market early, benefited 
most. 

Now here’s an entirely new kind of feed 
ingredient—just as dramatic and useful 
as stilbestrol! 


A block-buster of a gain booster 


Tran-Q is a unique member of the tran- 
quilizing drug family that has been under- 
going extensive feeding trials for many 
years. 

Trial results show feeds containing 
Tran-Q boosted beef gains6%-27% with an 
all-trial average of 12.4% ! Feed efficiency 
improvements ranged from 5%-23% with 
an all-trial average of 10.2%! 


® 


@ Extra gains, improved feed efficiency are 


in addition to those obtained with stilbes- 


trol, antibiotics and other extra growth- 


promoting feed ingredients. 


@ Effective in all kinds of rations including 


feeds. 


The extra dollar return added by 
Tran-Q was up to $11.13 per head over 
and above its cost! 


Unlike anything in your feeds 


The extra gains and improved feed effi- 
ciency your customers will get when your 
feeds contain Tran-Q are not available 
from any other feed ingredient. 

For example, in one 84-day trial, Ter- 
ramycin gave an 11% improvement in 
gain and a 9% improvement in feed effi- 
ciency. Stilbestrol gave a 17% increase 
in gain and a 13% better feed efficiency. 
A combination of Terramycin and stil- 
bestrol gave a 23% boost in gain and a 
16% improvement in feed efficiency. 

When Tran-Q was added in all three 
cases, there was a further 12% improve- 


high-roughage and high-energy finishing 


ment in rate of gain and a further 7% 
improvement in feed efficiency! 


Helps protect carcass grade 


In another trial, the control ration con- 
tained stilbestrol and Terramycin. These 
yearling steers averaged an excellent 2.88 
Ibs. a day for the 110-day feeding period. 

But a similar group got the same ration 
plus Tran-Q and averaged 3.13 lbs. a 
day—an increase of 9%! They also ate 
5% less feed per lb. of gain. 

There was no significant difference in 
dressing percentage. But . . . the group 
without Tran-Q had an average high-good 
carcass grade while the steers getting 
Tran-Q had an average low-choice carcass 
grade. 

Cattle apparently have a great toler- 


hey 
‘ 
NES 


ance to Tran-Q. In feeding trials as much 
as 400 times the recommended dose has 
been given without harm. 


Feedlots immediate sales target but. . . 


The bulk of research data your Pfizer rep- 
resentative can show you right now is on 
the feedlot animal. Here, a response has 
been obtained with Tran-Q throughout 
the entire finishing period. So the imme- 
diate market for feeds containing Tran-Q 
is big. 

Moreover, research now underway is 
expected to extend the use of feeds con- 
taining Tran-Q right down to the calf. 
Tran-Q may well be the nutritional de- 
velopment that will break the market for 
formula feeds wide open. 


Spectacular results with sheep, too 


In work with lambs, feeds containing 
Tran-Q have given improvement in rate 
of gain up to 42% and up to 22% im- 
provement in feed efficiency. 


The average dollar return per animal 
over controls was $ .87 over and above 
the cost of Tran-Q based on feed prices 
at time of tests. 


A versatile ingredient 


Tran-Q is effective in all kinds of rations 
including high-roughage and high-energy 
finishing feeds. 

Feed companies should add Tran-Q 
at a rate that when fed will furnish a 
recommended level of 242 mg. per head 
per day. 


Get full data now 


Pfizer has submitted data to FDA by 
which feed manufacturers can obtain ap- 
proval for feeds containing Tran-Q. Data 
on combinations of Tran-Q and other feed 
additives are now being accumulated for 
submission to FDA for early clearance. 

Remember, Tran-Q is an entirely new 
kind of feed ingredient—unlike any now 
in your beef or sheep feeds. The feed com- 


The extra profit of up to $11.13 per head 
will add valuable sales appeal to your feed. 


panies and feed dealers that bring this im- 
portant nutritional discovery to producers 
in their area first will benefit the most. 
Call your Pfizer representative for details 
on this new way to boost feed sales. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Suppliers of antibiotics, vitamins and other growth- 
promoting feed ingredients to the feed industry. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 

6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 

7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 
1500 15th St., San Francisco 3 

5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada 
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advantages, but these advantages are 
more pronounced with swine rations 
which contain large amounts of bar- 
ley, oats or other fibrous feeds, such 
as alfalfa meal. Effect of pelleting 
swine rations is largely associated 
with the fiber portion of the ration. 
The advantages of pelleting fibrous 
swine rations are as follows: 

(1) Increased de nsit y—pelleting 
the ration allows the pig to eat more, 
which results in faster gains and im- 
proved feed efficiency, 

(2) Less feed wastage—pelleting 
prevents sorting and the pigs “root” 
less feed out of the feeder, and 

(3) Greater palatability—pelleting 
appears to increase the palatability of 
fibrous rations 

The main disadvantage of pelleting 
rations is the added cost incurred 
through pelleting and the increased 
cost of transportation and handling. 
The latter may be prohibitive if the 
pelleting equipment is not located 
within a reasonable distance from the 


farm where the grain is grown and | 


fed. 

Effect of pelleting barley-contain- 
ing rations for pigs has been studied 
more than that of other grains, and 
a summary of the experimental re- 
sults is given in Table 4. A brief sum- 
mary of the results of 10 experiments 
with 436 pigs is as follows: 


Barley Containing Rations 


Rations fed Meal Pellet 
No. of pigs .........04. 218 218 
1.33 1.52 
Feed efficiency 373 


Pelleting increased gains 14% and 
resulted in a saving of 15% of the 
feed or 68 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. of 
gain when barley was the major car- 
bonaceous feed in the swine ration. 

Pelleting of mixed rations contain- 
ing corn and protein supplement had 
no effect on daily gains and little, if 


any, effect on feed efficiency. In the 
North Dakota study (11), pelleting 


saved 17 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain 


| but in the Illinois study (19), pigs fed 


the pelleted ration required 14 lb. 
more feed per 100 Ib. of gain. 
Pelleting of rations containing 50% 
alfalfa meal by the Nevada workers 
(21), saved 131 Ib. of feed per 100 lb. 
of gain and increased gains 25%. 
However, Illinois (19) reported that 
pigs fed a pelleted oats and protein 
supplement ration required 47 Ib. 
more feed per 100 Ib. of gain and 
gained 7% slower than those fed the 
same ration in the form of a meal. 
Since the cost of pelleting is one 
of the big disadvantages, the question 
is “how much feed do you need to 
save to cover the cost of pelleting?”’ 
Assuming a nominal fee of $3 per 
ton pelleting cost and that feed is 
worth three cents per pound, 5% or 
100 lb. of feed per ton of feed fed 
would need to be saved just to cover 
the cost of pelleting. Pelleting of ra- 
tions composed primarily of barley 
indicates that at least 5% of the feed 
is saved by pelleting. However, the 
pelleting of a corn-supplement ration 
does not appear to result in sufficient 


That’s the record of performance experi- 
enced by feed mills after installation of a 
Richardson GB-38 Bagging Scale. And 
these speeds are maintained hour after 
hour, with accuracies that insure against 
costly overweights or embarrassing short- 
weights. You'll be amazed too, when you 
learn how a Richardson GB-38 Bagging 
Scale can step up production, cut unit 


bag costs in the mill. 


An all-purpose feed bagger, the GB-38 
weighs all feeds from mashes to range 
molasses into 50, 80 or 
100-lb. bags. Fully automatic, the scale 
operates with Weights and Measures ap- 
proved sensitivities. Inner parts are stain- 


cubes to 30% 


years of trouble-free service. 


operation, write today. 


less steel and washable. For dairy feeds, 
Teflon lining is available. Durable con- 
struction and simple operation, under- 
standable to every mill man, mean long 


The GB-38 Bagging Scale is a product 
of the world’s foremost manufacturer of 
automatic weighing and proportioning 
equipment. Every installation is backed 
by Richardson’s nationwide network of 
service facilities. When required, assist- 
ance is available within 24 hours. For 
further information on how the Richard- 
son GB-38 can help you achieve new 
efficiency and economy in your bagging 


bags 


minute 
At 2 to 4 6z. Accuracy! 


Richardson GB-38 Bagging Scale, 
featuring belt feeder, variable feed 
control, remote compensation, coun- 
ter and, above all, extreme accuracy 


at high speeds! 


Richardson Scales conform to U.S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 


MATERIALS HANDUNG BY WEIGHT SINCE 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY e¢ CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


@ 186 


| pelleting cost of $5 to $6 per 


feed saved *o cover the cost of pellet- 
ing. 
Another 
to evaluate 
qu red under three methods of feed- 


interesting comparison is 
the amount of feed re- 


ing—complete mixed ration es a meal 
or a pellet and free-choice feeding. 
Data presented in Table 2 showed 


that pigs fed complete mixed rations 
required 3% more feed than pigs fed 
free-choice; then by pelleting (Table 
4), this may result in a 3% saving in 
feed—the net result would be that we 
are back to the same feed efficiency 
as obtained by free-choice feeding but 
with an added grinding, mixing and 
ton of 


| feed. 


| INTEGRATION AND 
| SWINE PRODUCTION 


Integration and its various implica- 
tions have been more widely discussed 
during the past year than any other 
topic affecting agriculture 

Vertical integration is the control 
by a single firm of two or more stages 
in the chain of production, precessing 
and distribution. It may come about 
by cooperative arrangements, by the 
use of contracts or by ownership 

Integration in swine production is 


| not new. Early swine production and 
| marketing were completely inte- 
| grated since all the stages in the 


| litters per 


chain cf production, slaughtering and 
retailing were done by one man—the 
farmer. American agriculture has had 
much experience with integration 
through contracts with canning crops, 
sugar beets and eggs for hatcheries. 
Current status of integration in 
the poultry industry shows that 90% 
of the broilers and half the turkeys 
are produced under an integrated pro- 
gram. But hatching eggs have been 
produced under contract for years. 
According te Prof. Robert Kramer 
of Michigan State University “the 
swine industry will become highly in- 
volved in vertical integration pro- 
grams if present trends continue.’ He 
also pointed out that only 60,000 
farms with 100 sows producing two 
year could supply 
us with 96 million hegs. This 
pares with our average annual 


com- 


pro- 


| duction of 89 million head during the 


| past 12 


farm 


hog 


years. These 60,000 
units compared with 2.5 million 
farms reported in the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture. 


Although less than 10% of the hogs 
at present are now coming from inte- 
grated programs, two thirds cf the 
major meat packers and feed manu- 
facturers have experimental programs 

| in progress. 

It is quite likely that the Corn Belt 
will lose part of its hog production to 
the South. This shift may be speeded 
somewhat due to integration. The 
availability cf lower cost aber, lower 
land cost and the search for new en- 


terprise, favor an increase in south- 
ern swine production. Geographic bar- 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 
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riers are not as pronounced today as 
we once knew them. Consequently, in 
the future, pigs will be produced more 
and more by those who can do the 
job most efficiently rather than by 
those who produce pigs just because 
they have a supply of corn. 


Experiments involving numerous 
approaches to integration in the 
swine industry are currently being 


conducted. The future questions are 
“what form of integration will we 
have in the swine industry?” and “how 
widespread will the industry be inte- 
grated?” rather than, “will we have 
integration?” 


SUMMARY 
In the future, there is no doubt 
that more and more pigs will be 


raised on concrete during the grow- 
ing-finishing period. With improved 
nutrition, better management and the 
increased mechanization of manure 
handling, the small advantages which 
now favor pasture feeding will make 
feeding on concrete more advantage- 
ous. Silage, pasture and other fibrous 
feeds will be used more and more in 
the gestation rations of the sows and 
gilts. 

With increased emphasis on the 
production of quality pork and more 
widespread use of swine evaluation 
stations, those pigs capable of pro- 
ducing No. 1 carcasses on a full feed 
of corn and protein concentrate will 
be propagated and the production of 
those pigs that must be limited-fed 
in order that they will produce No. 1 
carcasses will be discontinued. 

Unless greater advantages can be 
found for complete mixed rations in 
the future than are presently indi- 
cated, the feeding of free-choice ra- 
tions of corn (shelled, cracked or 
ground) and protein supplement will 
continue to be a popular as well as 
an economical way of feeding grow- 
ing-finishing swine 

Pelleting of rations composed pri- 
marily of barley indicates that at 
least five percent of the feed is saved 
by pelleting. However, the pelleting 
of a corn-supplement ration does not 
appear to result in sufficient feed 
saved to cover the cost of pelleting. 

Experiments involving numerous 
approaches to integration in the 
swine industry are currently being 


conducted. The future questions are 
“what form of integration will we 
have in the swine industry ?” and “how 
will the industry be 
rather than 
tion?” 


integrated?” 
“will we have integra- 
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Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the 
year from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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meat 


NOW! Make more money for yourself and 
your customers by adding Marcol B-75, the 
best fat additive, to your feeds! Working sam- 
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OYSTER SHELL 


Charlie R. Reyher, 
ADA Director, Dies 


McCLAVE, COLO.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held recently for Charlie 
R. Reyher, owner of the Reyher Mill- 
ing Co., McClave alfalfa dehydrating 
plant. Mr. Reyher, 54, died in a Pueb- 
lo hospital Aug. 15 where he had 
been under treatment for cancer for 
several months. He had been in ill 
health more than a year. 

An active industry figure, Mr. Rey- 
her was a director of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. at the time of his 
death. Associated with him in his 
business were his widow and his son, 
Russell. Mr. Reyher also had other 
business interests, including a truck- 
ing line and a turkey farm. 


Easy Sale. 
Fast Turnover: 


FOR POULTRY 
Oyster Shell Products Co. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


This ideal eggshell material is first choice of poultry Ma ke SU t e 


raisers everywhere. Your customers know they can 


always depend on PILOT BRAND to help them get 
the most eggs with the strongest shells. Your broilers come from 


That’s why feed dealers who stock and push PILOT ARBOR ACRES females ! 
FOR POULTRY BRAND can be sure of a steady, month-in-month- 
out business. 


Cash in on this big demand. Concentrate on PILOT 
BRAND —the largest selling eggshell material in 
the world. 


Order from your distributor . . . or write to us. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 
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STERLING BLUSALT PROD 
FOR FALL FEED MIXING 


... for 
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Dia you know? 


@ Since 1930, feed industry output ” 
a whole has risen 175%. 
dustry is now producing at the — 
about 37,000,000 tons per year. : 
dairy herds 
pend 129 man-hours per 
cow caring for a 10-cow herd. vg 
30-cow herd needs only 80 aol 
hours per animal. Thus, 
tripled in size, without even Gou 


labor costs. 


grow. US 
annually s 


from using Sterling 


Blusalt your fall feeds 


Good results from your fall feeds 
are especially important. When cus- 
tomers see how well your feeds 
produce at the start of the feeding 
year, they'll rebuy regularly 
throughout the season. 


One of the best ways to insure 
this heavy repeat business is to use 
Sterling trace-mineral Blusalt prod- 
ucts formulated especially for feed 
mixing. You'll benefit in four dis- 
tinct ways: 


1. Correct trace-mineral balance. 
For better on-the-farm results, every Sterling Blusalt product contains the now- 
known correct amounts of 7 essential trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate 
sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc) blended with salt, a natural carrier. 


2. Can be used safely with vitamin-fortified premixes and feeds. The mineral 
compounds used in Sterling Blusalt products, under normal conditions, will not 
destroy the vitamin potency of the feed into which they are mixed. 


3. Cut production costs. Whether you specialize in formula feeds or grist mixes, 
Sterling Blusalt products permit you to add both salt and vital trace minerals in 
one simple operation. No formula changes needed. Simply replace plain or 
iodized salt with one of the Sterling feed-mixing Blusalt products. 


4. Technical service and research with your salt. At International Salt Company’s 
Animal Nutrition Department, we do continuing research on the proper use of 
salt and trace minerals in modern livestock and poultry feeding programs. 
Results of this research are passed on to the feed trade in improved Sterling 
Blusalt products . . . and in comprehensive technical service on questions of 
feed mixing and feed formulas. 


This research and service is yours to use now in preparing your fall feeds... or 
at any other time. Just ask your Sterling representative, or contact our nearest 
sales office. 
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Turkey Federation 


Outlines Plans 


For Convention 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—Plans for the 
National Turkey Federation conven- 
tion and Turkey Industry Exposition 
to be held Jan. 6-8 in Des Moines are 
taking shape rapidly, according to an 
announcement from federation head- 
quarters in Mt. Morris. 

Fifty representatives of the feder- 
ation met in Des Moines recently to 
complete organization plans. The fed- 
eration had been holding annual meet- 
ings since it was established in 1939, 
but the first full-scale convention was 
held in Des Moines in 1949. It was 
estimated that 3,000 persons attend- 
ed 

A major change in the educational 
program of the convention will be the 
replacement of the “what's new” dis- 


cussions of elementary turkey pro- 
duction and marketing which have 
been held in the past with semi-tech- 
nical clinics and conferences. The 
new type of conference is designed 
“for modern, specialized turkey peo- 
ple who have a basic knowledge re- 
garding turkey production and mar- 
keting and are more interested in 
the technical aspects of the newer 
developments,” the announcement 
said. 

Special federation committee meet- 
ings will be held Jan. 3-4. The gen- 
eral business meeting and the meet- 
ing of the board of directors will be 
Jan. 5. These gatherings will precede 
the general convention, which is 
scheduled to open with a luncheon 
Jan. 6. 

Expanded for the 1959 convention 
will be the annual officers reception 
and open house the evening of Jan. 
6. In addition to the usual reception 
of the past, a full program of enter- 
tainment has been planned. 

A highlight of the ladies day pro- 


gram Jan. 7 will be a special eeseenee 
show at Younkers’ store. 

Discontinued at the 1959 conven- 
tion are the exhibitors’ night enter- 
tainment program and auctioning of 
prize-winning turkeys. 

Changes planned for the turkey 
show call for entry of live birds 
rather than New York dressed in the 
“heaviest turkey” contest. The open 
class division of the dressed turkey 
show will be on the same basis as the 
1958 convention, and special empha- 
sis is being placed on the junior divi- 
sion of this event. 


Aeration Installations 


BOONE, IOWA — Installation of 
grain aeration systems continues to 
expand. This is indicated in a recent 
report from Rolfes Grain Aeration 
Companies, Boone, Iowa, telling of 
51 installations in seven states—Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas. 


REACH FOR THE SCHENLEY 
CORN DISTILLERS DRIED 
GRAINS, PARDNER! 


had known about Schenley Farm Feed Products. | am an 

steer in the Wichita Mountains. My advice to other animals who do not 
pee to share my fate: Use SCHENLEY CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS. They are 
specially processed to retain all nutritional values, are palatable to the animal, are’ 


Missouri Egg Day 
To Be Held Sept. 5 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Egg production 
will be given special emphasis at the 
Missouri Egg Day to be held Sept. 
5 at Columbia, Dr. E. M. Funk, 
chairman of the University of Mis- 
souri poultry department, has an- 
nounced. 

Speakers for the program will be 
University of Missouri staff members, 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
statistician and poultry producers 
from Missouri. 

The USDA speaker is Edward Kar- 
poff, who writes the USDA poultry 
and egg outlook report. He will dis- 
cuss likely egg production areas of 
the future. 

Missouri's future in egg production 
will be outlined by Elmer Kiehl, 
University of Missouri agricultural 
economist. Other speakers on the 
program include Q. B. Kinder, Dr. 
A. B. Stephenson and Glenn Geiger 
of the University of Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture and extension 
service staffs. 


Researchers Isolate 


Tung Meal Toxins 


WASHINGTON — The first step 
toward finding a commercially prac- 
tical method to detoxify tung meal, 
a potentially valuable feedstuff, has 
been reported by Agricultural Re- 
search, a publication of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The publicaticn said scientists at 
the southern utilization division of the 
USDA in New Orleans have succeed- 
ed in isolating two toxins from the 
meal. This is the first step in finding 
a commercially practical method of 
detoxification, the publication said 

The meal contains 22-25% protein, 
but it is highly toxic to animals and 
poultry. Little use has been found for 
the meal except as a fertilizer. 

One of the toxins is insoluble in 
organic solvents and is easily detoxi- 
fied by heat, the publication said. The 
other is extractable by many organic 
solvents and is comparatively stable. 


YOurR copy 


OF THE LATEST ‘ 
EDITION OF 
“FEED and GRAIN j 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT’ 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ELAM 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Complete line of grains and 
soft feeds 


Processors and handlers 
of brewer's grains 


St. Louis elevator... 
2,500,000 bushels 
Capacity 
Call St. Louis 

OLive 2-5550 
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NEW! POTENT! PROFITABLE! 


for sweeter sales and 
sweeter feeds... 


i 
| 

Remember, something wonderful happens 

when you add NATICO! 

Pass the word along to your customers —add 4 
NATICO to feed; subtract dollars from feed- } 
4 ing costs! NATICOis the new, dry all molasses fi 
product —no carriers, no fillers —with a guar- i 

anteed 48°, sugar content that adds attractive 

color and fragrance to feed. Even makes dry, i 

home-grown grains and roughages tasty. i 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Packed in easy-to-handle 50-lb. bags, / 

FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. NATICO is economical to buy, profitable 

to sell. { 

7 FOR BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE, SWINE, POULTRY 
S | MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 i| 


£52, | 
Natico 
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Camera Views 


of the 


News 


GETS “GOOD WILL EGG”"—<Accepting a “good will egg” from Miss EGG- 
tober during her recent visit to the Poultry & Egg National Board’s head- 
quarters in Chicago is Dr. A. William Jasper, right, director of the PENB 
division of egg promotion. Looking on (center) is Herbert L. Schaller, man- 
ager of agricultural public relations for Chas. Pfizer & Co. Miss EGGtober 
is Susan Treet, a sophomore at the University of Connecticut. Dr. Jasper 
said the EGGtober promotion is a month-long campaign during October to 
increase consumer demand at the time when this year’s egg marketing will 
be heaviest. Cooperative promotion efforts include the development of October 
recipes using eggs and Rye-Krisp by PENB and Ralston Purina Co. and a 
program by Chas. Pfizer & Co. of centering advertising plans around the 
EGGtober promotion. 


FILM DEPOSITED WITH LIBRARY—Dr. J. H. Bruckner, right, head of the 
poultry husbandry department, Cornell University, and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Poultry Science Assn., is shown accepting on behalf of the James 
E. Rice memorial poultry library the first motion picture film deposited with 
the library. The presentation was made by John P. Frank, Mt. Airy, N.C., 
president of the Granite Grit Institute of America, at the association’s recent 
annual meeting. The x-ray portions of the sound motion picture film, “The 
Inside Story of a Chicken Gizzard Grinding,” were photographed at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


BACIFERM SALES MEETING—Representatives of the 
production, research, technical service and quality con- 
o4 trol departments of Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
be York, joined district managers and salesmen in attend- 
ing the annual Baciferm sales meeting held recently in 
Peoria, Ul, by the animal nutrition department of the 
company. Participating were: Standing (left to right)— 


|The buyisBACIFERM 


M. T. Walton, H. C. Bragdon, F. J. Klatte, John Recker, 
R. O. Cox, B. F. Nachtman, R. Mitchell, R. C. Klussen- 
dorf, E. F. Grassl, Garth Thomas, W. R. Tait, Wilbur 
Keko, R. W. Breidenbach, Loy Everett, Larry Schaeffel, 
Norman Stark, J. T. Craig, J. H. B. Marple. Seated (left 
to right)—K. E. Mansfield, R. D. Thomas, L. C. Hastings, 
N. L. Bell, James Scott, I. R. Cohen, N. A. Lentine, V. K. 
Fuller, R. B. Brown, J. V. O'Leary. 


FINAL PLANNING—Checking on final plans for the 11th World's Poultry 
Congress are Robert L. Hogue, coordinator for the U.S. Congress committee; 


Dr. Gabriel Atristain, auxiliary secretary, Mexico City; Ing. E. A. Zillalobos, 
associated with Decorex S.A. (company building the exhibit for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture), and H. H. Alp, chairman of the U.S. committee. The 
Congress will be held in Mexico City Sept. 21-28. The USDA exhibition will 
be in the National Auditorium in Chapultepec Park. 


KENT CONTEST WINNER NAMED—Otis Joiner, vice president and general 
manager of Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, left, is shown as he presented 
the keys of a new 1958 truck recently to Frank H. Bohnenkamp, Marcus, Iowa. 
Mr. Bohnenkamp was the top winner in a recent Kent Feed-Matic Plant 
contest which marked the opening of the company’s new plant in Sioux City, 
Iowa. The girl in the photo is Miss Jo Muller, featured performer in an ice 
show which was appearing in Sioux City. At right is Heinie Brandes, Kent 
dealer at Remsen, Iowa. Over 100 prizes were awarded in the contest. Regis- 
tration for the contest was at the plant or with a local Kent dealer. 


BURROWS SALES SESSION—The sales force of Burrows Equipment Co., 
Evanston, IIL, is finishing up an all-day sales session in this picture. Left to 
right are Bill Jacquemin; Warren Jones; Bob Hogan; Bill McCoy; Abie 
Polstra, vice president; Bob Sickel; Parks Burrows, president; Ted Hobson; 
John Wastcoat, sales manager; Jim Lyons, operations manager; Charley 
Polstra, Dean Sweet and Bill Grayson. 
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looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 7139—Rotary 
Batch Mixers 


Specifications on several models of 
rotary batch mixers that will mix 
materials of varying specific gravities 
and minute or trace quantities has 
been announced by Munson Mill Ma- 


chinery Co. in a new brochure. De- 
scribed are the mixing principle of 
rotary batch mixers, the internal 
spray pipe now available for intro- 
duction of liquids, the heat trans- 
fer system and other specificatior 


Accessories are also described. The 
folder contains two charts of the tw« 


basic types, No. 4 and No. 7 show- 
ing their mixing capacity in cubic 
feet The folder is availabl b 
checking No. 7139 cn the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs 


No. 7140—Hanmmmer 
Mill Bulletin 


Manual and electric mecha: 
for changing hammer mill 
by remote control while the mill is 


isms 


screens 


in operation are described in bulleti: 
110-A prepared by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., The bulletin describes 
and illustrates the Paymaster ham- 


mer mills available for 60, 75, 100 and 


125 h.p. motors. Various installation 
arrangements are illustrated and full 
detai's are en on three types of 


products collecting svstems 4 tal 


te draw- 


of specifications and a tem 

ing are also included. Copies of the 
bulletin are available by checking No 
7140 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Feedstuffs. 


No. 7132—Dairy, 
Poultry Folders 


Two folders entitled “Planned 
Poultry Health” and “Planned Dairy 
Health” have been prepared by Hess 
& Clark, Inc. The dairy health fold- 
er lists a 10-point mastitis control 
program and information about the 
use of Nitrofurazone in dairy cow 
health. Treatment of coccidiosis with 
Nitrofurazone and information about 
roundworm and louse control are pro- 
vided in the folder about poultry 
health. Check No. 7132 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 


No. 7181—Steel 
Buildings in Color 


Complete details about a pre-engi- 
neered steel building in color, using 
a new  vinyl-aluminum protective 
coating, are contained in a brochure 
entitled “Stran-Steel Buildings in 
Factory-Applied Stran-Satin Color.” 
Buildings are being offered in color 
coatings of blue, green, bronze, rose 
gray and white, as well as in the 
standard metal finish. The brochure 
may be secured by checking No. 7181 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 7179—Copy 
Board Handbook 
‘How to Use Changeable Copy 
Boards Most Profitably” is the title 
32-page pocket-size handbook 


a 


| 


! Send me information on the items marked: 


32— Poultry 
33—Vitamin for Pets 
Grain Bin 
39-—-Batch Mixer 
40— Bulletin 


ZLZZZZ 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Folders 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


Clean-Up Cart 

Handbook 

Bulk Container 
Steel Building 

In Color 


No. 7146 
No. 7179- 
No. 7180 
J No. 7181 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


ENVELOPE 


Feedstuffs 


| 
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i 
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"Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


published by Wagner Sign Service, 
Inc. Subjects in the handbook in- 
clude advantages of using copy boards 
as a merchandising tool, storage of 
letters, planning and writing copy, 
applying copy to the board and 
changing copy. A list of 678 slogans 
is included in the book. Check No. 
7179 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7133—Vitamin 
Supplement for Pets 


A new vitamin and mineral sup- 
plement for dogs, cats and other fur- 
bearing animals has been put on the 
market by Agricultural Products Co., 
a division of Nutrilite Products, 
Inc. Nutripet is the brand name of 
the supplement, which is designed to 
be fed by sprinkling on the regular 
ration or by mixing with the regular 
food. Recommended feeding rate is 
% teaspoonful per day for each 15 
lb. of body weight. There are 14 vita- 
mins and 14 minerals included in the 
supplement which has a_ nutrient 
base of a speciaily processed extract 
of alfalfa, bone meal, kelp, yeasts 
and liver. The product is being sold 
through pet food dealers. Check No. 
7133 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7180—Bulk 
Shipping Container 


The Ohio Boxboard Co. is produc- 
ing a corrugated bulk shipping con- 
tainer that holds up to one ton of 
dry, free-flowing material. Called 
“Pillar-Pac,” the container holds as 
much material as forty 50-lb. bags, 
it is claimed. The container is square 
and of self-palletized construction, 


enabling handling by fork lift truck. 
The container has a _ bursting 
strength of up to 500 Ib., is approved 


for rail shipment and is reusable. 
Check No. 7180 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 71338—Prefabri- 
eated Grain Bin 

A prefabricated grain storage bin 
has been introduced by The Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Co. for installation 


either inside or outside mill build- 
ings. It is supplied as a package unit 
| complete with ali structural members 
| to elevate hoppers to any height 


Bins are designed either 35-lb. 
or 50-lb.-per-cubic-foot feeds or whole 
grains and are erected in multiples, 
or clusters, two or more wide by 
two or more long in 6-ft. and 8-ft 
square sizes. Arrangement is from 
a single tier to 10 tiers high. Clusters 
can be arranged for gravity fill 
withdrawl. The bins are ready to as- 
semble and require no tie rods or 
welding. Bins are available with both 


for 


and 


Want Faster Corn Shelling and 
lower Cost Operation? 


Specify 


RIUMPH 
Zip \ 


COB BLOWING. 
CORN SHELLERS 


More Universally used by Feed 
Mills than any other make Sheller. 


TRIUMPH ZIP Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are modern 


mochines developed to simplify the shelling and 


of corn, and the handling of cobs, for Feed Mills. With 


TRIUMPH, faster shelling rates are possible, with 
cost and lower operating costs. 


Although simple in design, they contain many 


features developed by TRIUMPH engineers. TRIUMPH Zip 
Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are easy to apply and to 
operate ... but capable of handling any condition of ear 
corn brought to Feed Mills, efficiently and fast. Maintenance, 


breakdown, and chokings are reduced to a 
assuring lowest cost operation. 


Thousands of TRIUMPH Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are 
In use in Feed Mills everywhere. Their popularity is soundly 


based on proven performance and results, 


TRIUMPH Engineers and Distributors offer years of 
experience in handling ear corn and designing corn shell- 
ing systems ...a plus value gained only through buying 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO, 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 5, 


i 


new! 


Triumph No. 500 


No. 100 
ideal for Smaller Feed Mills 
Simple, Dependable, Efficient 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


cleaning 


toss Cont No. 150 
Designed for use on 
exclusive Mobile Feed Mills 


or other portable uses 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


No, 300 
Fast Shelling for Larger Mills 
at low first cost 
13 to 18 tons per hour.* 


No. 500 

New Rugged Sheller for 
Heavy Shelling Requirements 

18 to 22 tons per hour.* 


minimum 


*Shelling rate based on tons per 
hour of machine picked ear corn. 
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—_ GET FULL DETAILS. Write for the catalog today: 


No. 7077—Fly spray, Pratt Labor- 
atories, Inc. 

No, 7078—Overhead electric truck 
hoist, Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7079—Grain chart changes, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7080—Dealer promotion for pig 
scours product, Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories. 

No. 7081—Grain and seed treater, 
O K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7082—Feed processing equip- 
ment folder, Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Ine. 

No. 7090—Plastic nipple bottle, Al- 
bers Milling Co. 

No. 7091—Antiseptic, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7092—Grub control chemical, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7098—Taste “Engineering” 
service, Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7094—Transport mixing wagon, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7095—Vitamin-antibiotic prod- 


uct, Peter 
No 


Hand Foundation. 
7096—Crop drying fan, Chicago 
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No. 71083—Baler twine, Columbian 
Rope Co. 

No. 7104 — Antioxidant brochure, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 7105—Dust collectors, Kirk & 
Blum Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7106 — Pneumatic conveyor 
bulletin, Dracco Division, Fuller Co. 

No. 7107—Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7108—Farm-route feed milling 
system, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7109— Piperazine phosphate, 
Chemo Puro Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7083—Screen change attach- Blow r Corp. No. 7110 — Bulk concentrate car- 
ment, Schutte Pulverizer Co. No. 7097 — Continuous flow grain rier, Champion Portable Mill Co. 
45° and 60° center discharge or off- | No. 7084—Corn crusher, Triumph | drier, I ‘ No. 7111—Automatie checkweigh- 
set hoppers with 12-in. slidegate. Get | Division, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. | _ 1098—Defiuorinated phosphate | er, Toledo Scale Co. 
further information by checking No. No. 7085—Continuous waterer, | Product, Coronet Phosphate Co. | _ No. 7112—Terramycin metering 
7138 on the coupon and mailing to Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc. No. 7099 — Pni umatic conveying | device, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 4 
: ; No. 7100—Folder on calf, pig | with cartoon illustrations, Dr. Sals- ; 
N | Inc. ingredient, Merck & Co., Inc. | bury 
o. Fi- 6—Clean-Up No. —Barley grader, S. Howes | No. 7101—Dairy cleaner in reus- No. 7114—Forage machine, Albers 
Co., Inc. able 1 martmer > 
Cart , al B-K Department, Pennsalt Milling Co. 
aa No. 7088—Bag packer fact folder, Che ls Corp No. 7115—Poultry feed antioxident, 
The “janitorial” clean-up cart | H. L. Stoker Co. No. 7102—Twines, Columbian Rope | Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


manufactured by the Screw Conveyor No. 7089—Hammer Mil11 design, Co No. 7121—Grain scattering and 
Corp. permits sweeping refuse or | 
spillage directly into the cart—no | 4 


shoveling is necessary. Featuring all- 


construction, the body 
isures 18x18x18 in. 
ind is flared to facilitate loading and 
emptying. Other features include re- 
nforcing ribs in sides and ball bear- 
ing wheels with rubber tires. Check | 


No. 7146 on the coupon to get details. 


steel 


welded 
f the cart me 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues oi 
Feedstuffs and information about | 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- | 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7073—Pork program, Ranger 
Equipment Co. | 
No. 7074—F abric cement, Val-A 
Co. 

No. 7075—Research chemicals, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7076—Antibiotic booklet, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. 


THE WESTERN FEEDLOTS REPORT. . . 


"FROM A FASTER START TO A FINER FINISH, 
FEED 'EM DYNAFAC!" 


4 
"You can almost see them growing . % own way to give you improved efficiency. i 
Fee ° VY those slick hair coats and big briskets Not hormone, Dynafac remains in the ! 
IRRADIATED D YEA are what I like no scours at ll testinal tract to do its job—controls 4 
ae Re Since we started feeding Dynafac ' harmful bacteria and fungi without dis— iH 
man, what a difference in feed costs!" turbing beneficial organisms in the 
These are the comments being le by 
FEED feedlot operators all over th« est. Dynafac costs less than a penny a ; 
They have proved it to themselve: nd head per day! Feeders tell us they get | 
so can you...that feeding Dynafac gives their best weight gains and feed conver— 
bigger profits. That is because it takes sion feeding this low-cost additive at i, 
less feed per pound of gain. the 2-gram—per—head—per—day level. 4 
Operators report good results using You, too, can make bigger profits by | 
both Dynafac and hormones, either oral feeding Dynafac. Why not get it into | 
or implant. Each additive works its your feed now? 
| FEEDS | 
qi SAVE WAY FEED MILLS | 
J CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS f 
Branch Locctions: | 
Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemical Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Write us for further information. 
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NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 


with the PAMCO 


BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 


@ Ideal for hoist trucks 

© Complete hydraulic operation 

@ Can load as easily as unload 

®@ Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 


© Minimum breakage of pellets 


Conversion units can be mount- 


ed on your present grain box. 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


KEOTA, IOWA 
OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, 


PHONE: ME 63071 
Colerado, and Pertiand, Oregon 


blending device, Seedburo Equipment 
Co. 

No. 7125—Vibratory feeder, 10-ton 
per hour capacity, Eriez Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 7126—Standard valve bag 
packer, E. D. Coddington Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7127—Grain dryer with ca- 
pacity of 75-300 bu. per hour, Lennox 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7128—Coated abrasive finish- 
ing paper for sanding, Armour Coat- 
ed Abrasives Division, Armour & Co. 

No. 7129—Pneumatic conveyor bul- 
letin, Morse Bougler Destructor Co. 

No. 7180—Metal laying nest for 
light breed layers, Oakes Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 

No. 7181—Flexible loader, R. T. 
Sheehan Co. 

No. 7184—Grain sample divider, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 71385—Polyethylene plastic bag 
for feed, Spencer Chemical Co. 

No. 7186—Egg vendor, Tobias 
Enterprises. 

No. 7137—Portable bagging scale 


a 


*The Natural Milk Sugar which is 
the Carbohydrate of choice for all 
Baby Animals. 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 


THE FINEST QUALITY WHEY 
FOR CALF AND PIG FEEDS 


OUNDEE 
ILLINOIS 
PHONE 
HAzel 6-3411 


“From the Cow to Your Feed Bag, and Kept Sweet All the Way” 


bulletin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7141—Air-Slide pump trailer, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

No. 7142—Pneumatic conveying ar- 
ticle, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7143—Bag conveyor bag closer, 
Dave Fischbein Co. 

No. 7144—Cob blowing corn sheller, 
Triumph Division, C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co. 

No. 7145—Twin-hook hoist carrier, 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 

No. 7147—Aureomycin guide book- 
let, Agricultural Division, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7148—Hog programming chart, 
Ranger Equipment Co. 

No. 7149—Baled hay grinder, Bar- 
nard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7150—Granular phosphate leaf- 
let, Coronet Phosphate Co. 

No. 7151—Automatic bag printer, 
Industrial Marking Equipment Co. 

No. 7152—Settler for bag packers, 
H. L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7153—Bulk storage tank, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7154—Cob bin unloader, Thoro- 
Speed Corp. 

No. 7156—Poultry disease guide, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7157—Automatic flat drop ma- 
chine for testing filled multiwall 
bags, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7158—Grain fumigant pump, 
Tryeco Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7159—Pneumatic bulk truck 
with 9-in. screw conveyor, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7160—Portable pump for grain 
fumigants, Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7161—Bulk feed unit, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7162—Basic pneumatic hand- 
ling systems for bulk materials, Ful- 
ler Co. 

No. 7163—Literature on buildings, 
Steel Structures, Inc. 

No. 7164—Pneumatic bulk trailer, 
Albert Air Conveyor Corp. 

No. 7165—Bagging scale bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7166—Grain aeration system, 
| Monroe Grain Aeration Co. 

No. 7167—A gricultura! films, 
| American Cyanamid Co. 
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LOWER FEED COST! 
BROILER 
Jitadine 


“Power packed” with high levels of all 
essential nutrients including antibiotics, 
Arsanilic Acid, UGF, Vitamins and 
Trace Minerals. 
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FEED GRADE 


For modern ruminant feeds... 


Make your cattle and sheep feeds earn more profit with John Deere Urea Feed Compound. You 


will profit because: It’s an economical source of protein . . . it makes a higher quality, more nutritious 
feed that promotes better roughage digestion in the rumen . . . and because it is equivalent to 262% 


protein, it leaves room for additional minerals, vitamins and energy in your feeds. 


Only the very highest quality feed urea is produced by John Deere in one of the world’s most 
modern plants. 


You can expect and get delivery when you want it. Write or phone today! 


EERE « COMPANY 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA * PHONE VAlley 5-2000 


JOHN DEERE 
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display units which were stacked 


Let the Facts Talk for Themselves 


a rest area, which contained a small | 


FEED 


mt 


By Al P. Nelson 
In Joe Brooks’ spacious salesroom | many bags of feed and block salt card table, hard back chairs, a 
there we me is wall displays and other large sized items. wicker settee, several magazine racks 
of merchandise, and center area is- Also, about twenty feet from the and also a sawdust filled “chaw’” 
lands. There were also some platform central area wrap counter, there was box. 


Farmers could sit and rest here, 


Central Soya Co, Inc., blends millions of bags 
of animal and poultry feed a year at their new 
Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula 
feeds are produced to exacting standards. Central 
Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders because they 
give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide 
feed range. As seen in the picture, the feeders are 
compact — with no bulky enclosures. 


4 


Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that biend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous blending over a wide feed range” 


Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 
3 to 3000 pounds per minute, require no adjust- 
ment for changes in material density. They are 
suited for most industrial continuous blending or 
automatic batching processes. For more informa- 
tion about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bul- 
letin M-35.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. 


BELLEVILLE 9,NEW JERSEY 


| falutin altogether,” 
| farmer 


if they wished. Also the retired men 
of the town often came here, for 
here they could meet other men 
and talk the way men talk. Later 
when the retired men went home, 
they felt as if they could endure for 
another day the small talk of their 
wives about hair-do’s, pimples, grey 
hair, chemises, “I wonder how the 
grandchildren are” and similar talk. 

Grandpa Hodgkins and his cronies 
liked to frequent this “rest corner.” 
Here the problems of the town, the 
county, the nation and even the world 
were discussed and settled. The new 
and the old, the weaknesses and 
virtues of human character, these 
too were analyzed and commented 
upon. And the more the discussions 
the more filled became the “chaw 


| box.” 


A Human Element 

Joe was a modern type feed dealer, 
with sparkling store, but the rest 
corner and the “chaw box” were the 
humanizers. “Joe ain’t gone high 
one old retired 
said. “You can still find a 
place to spit at his store without 
gittin’ up out of your chair.” 

On this hot August morning, with 
two ceiling fans cascading air down 
upon them, the gathered old timers, 
interspersed by a few active farmers 
resting for a moment, had something 
to talk about 

“How can a man sit up these hot 
nights and make signs like that?” 
queried one old timer. “That Joe is 


| never quiet. He needs some of those 


| and 


sleepy pills, all right.” 

“You mean tranquilizers,” another 
retired man said. “Somebody was 
telling me the other day a farmer 
went to a weddin’ and when he came 
back home at night both his 
his hired man was sleepin’ 
Seems the hired man had given the 
cows tranquilizin’ shots and then 
taken himself to see how they 
worked.” 

“I don’t believe in overdosin’ your- 
self,” another oldster said. “Somebody 
said blackstrap molasses was good 
for-you-know what—so I took a half 
cupful. Criminy! I couldn't sit still 
all day long. Had to keep gettin’ 
up all the time.” 

“Joe never lets stuff well enough 


cows 


one 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 


heavy duty industr 
ROLLER MILL 


els per hour, with 
electric motor. 
TWO MODELS: 

Stationary or truck mounted. 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 


satisfied, return it. WE WILL 

REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 

PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURI 4 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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One day at 
world’s most 
famous 
livestock 
market... 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


* 
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Union Stock Yards, Chicago —This is the end of the line, the pay-off. a 


Here’s where buyer and seller butt heads. Here’s where price is born! : 

We dropped by the yards one drizzly June morning to watch cattle a 

sell. We especially wanted to talk to feeders who had fed ‘Stilbosol. i 

How did they feel about it...a few min ittle sald? 

We visited them at their pens to find out 

’sh ‘Stilbosol’-fed i | 

Here’s how ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle did... | 

Jerry Rogers, Sandwich, Ill. Jerry’s 20 fine Angus steers topped — eee / 
tl rKet at $32.00. They craded prime and th iver estimated 

y d dress 64 “IT don’t think a person can afford to fe q 

ily g Buy y cattl They go | 
I id bi I ivs ¢ ne ick a ore ‘y 


Donald Wright, Sugar Grove, Ill. Donald’s all- 


r load broug 50, close to top for 

da This is n ir feeding 

Stub up Had ng it 

gaining ll. P ‘Stilbosol 

it amc | using 

Sulb to get gain on | | > your 

ad i It works, to It rea can be the 
difference betweer ) ind loss 


Lloyd Nelson, Boone, lowa. “I'd hate to do 
without ‘Stilbosol’ in my supplement. It often 


makes the difference between profit and loss 
when margins are thin. Cattle are quieter, and 
t on ut 4 4 lb. extra daily gain. Cuts 


t about 10 to 15%.”’ Mr. Nelson estimated his 
cattle to average 1200 Ibs. They averaged 1293 


lbs. and sold near the top of the market. 


Clarence Youngren, Harcourt, lowa. “This was 
the first bunch of cattle I ever fed. I figured I’d 
better start off right and that seems to include 
using supplement with ‘Stilbosol.’ We got an 
increase in gain, better finish and lower cost of 
1in over what I expected.” Clarence estimated 
his cattle at 1050 to 1075 pounds. The weight 


slip showed 1110 pounds. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


MAKERS OF ‘Stilbosol’ 


| i 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) * Vitamin B)2 * Procaine-Penicillin-G 
Hygromix’ (S. Hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) i 


| 
ATG | 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CoO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT—BO8 KivETT, associates BA 1-0337 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC_252 
All Feed 7 
Nationwide Seruice from the Heart of Emerica 


70%, com Vistillers ‘solubles 
30% corn distillers grains 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
Telephone AMberst 3-1321 TWX49S 


1967 
Products 
Riboflavia —Vitemin 8-12 — rx I source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


alone,” complained one oldster. “On 
that sign there he says that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture says farm 
wives workin’ at outside jobs earned 
$920 million in 1957. Do you believe 
that?” 

“No, I don’t. Those government fel- 
lers are always stretchin’ things. 
How could they know what all them 
women was doin’? And who made 
the meals on those farms and did 
the housework?” 

“Joe’s sign says the workin’ farm 
women did that work somehow when 
they got home. And some had kids 
to help.” 

“Huh,” grumbled an oldster, “that’s 
the trouble with the world. It’s too 
speeded up. People oughta take it 
easier—like us.” 

‘It’s a different world than when 
we was young,” came back his neigh- 
bor. “Farmin’ is changing. Wives of 
big scale farmers don’t need to work 
in town, but wives of small farmers 
do, to make ends meet.” 

“So what?” declared a lean re- 
tired farmer. “What's the difference 
where the money comes from? To me 
this workin’ out means that the 
small farm kin still stay in business, 
if the owners wanna live on farms.” 

Another oldster shook his head. 
“Phooey, Jim. Talk sense. Why with 
this integration stuff comin’ the small 
farmer ain't got a chance. When 
the big boys start raisin’ meat type 
hogs, the old type of fatty hog the 
small farmers raise won't sell.” 

“Well, cracky, the small farmer 
kin then raise the meat type hog, 
too. What’s the matter with you?” 

“He can, but he won't.” 

The other snorted. “Don’t you kid 
yourself. And if the egg buyer wants 
eggs of a certain grade the small 
producer can produce ‘em, if he makes 
up his mind to it. If he wants to 
stay on a farm part time, he can 
do it.” 

Too Much Labor 


“But he can’t buy feed in volume. 
And he'll have too much feed hand- 
ling labor with his flock and cows.” 

“You sure must have gotten out 
of bed on the wrong side this 
mornin’. The small farmer, the man 
with 80 acres or more uses enough 
ground feed so he can have it de- 
livered bulk into a bulk bin or tank 
on his farm. Or right into a metal 
or wooden feeder for his hogs or cat- 
tle. So 80 acres isn’t enough for him 
to farm full time. He and his wife 
can both take part time jobs part 
of the year.” 

“Yeah, but no marketing agency 
is gonna sign up a small acre farm- 


WITH THIS <ECO FEED 


You save on SPACE ... you save MIXER 
on ORIGINAL COST ... you save Easily installed ... adaptable to 
And you have all the features of | for maximum production in min- 
the SECO Vertical Mixer—together imum space .. . with big capacity 
with the many advantages of the (up to 4 tons per hour). Can be 
SECO Molasses Mixer—the mixer operated with electricity, tractor or 
that cleans itself! single power unit. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Seco offers to the feed industry experienced mill Planning, . 
Engineering and Manufacturing Service on equipment 
needs—including complete mill installations. Your inquiries 
ore invited. 


COMBINATION 
| MOLASSES 
MIXER 


er when he can get big scale farmers 
on his side.” 

“Then let the little fellers have 
their own marketing agency. Let 
them raise hogs and poultry, etc., 
jest the way the big fellers do, ac- 
cording to market requirements. Have 
you sold out to the big guys?” 

‘I have not. I’m only talking 
sense. All these figures Joe has got 
here prove it.” 

“They do not. Joe’s figures on these 
signs show there is room for both 
big and little farmers if they’ll farm 
and feed well. Don’t you know how 
to read signs? Look here. We got 
750,000 FFA trained boys in the na- 
tion, this copy says, and 15,000 in 
our state. All these boys want to 
be farmers. Some will be big scale 
operators, and others will have 
smaller farms. They'll know more 
about farmin’ than we did. They farm 
the way it ought to be done—not 
jest guesswork like you and me did.” 

A tall, lanky farmer came out of 
the mill section. He was chewing on 
something. “You know,” he said 
“them pellets from Joe’s new pellet 
mill taste better every day. If they 
keep on tastin’ like this, I’m not 
goin’ to have to buy anymore chewin’ 
tobacco. Well, who wants to play 
a game of dominoes? You guys look 
all talked out.” 


Burns refuse from 3000 
bushels of corn per hour... 


COMPARE! 


@ Much faster. 

@ Safer, often lowers insurance 
rates. 

@ Burns more completely. 

@ Feeds automatically. 

@ Seldom requires cleaning. 

@ Blower speeds burning of damp 
refuse. 

@ Needs no watchman. 

@ Saves moving refuse far from 
plant for burning. 

@ Passes safety and Forest Service 
requirements. 

@ Only Rees Burners are proven for 

grain-mi!l refuse. 


Built With 40 Years 
of Experience 


Unconditionally guaranteed better than 
other burners of this type. A Rees 
Burner costs much less than you think. 
Mass production for such firms as 
waker Oats, Long Bell Lumber Co., 
d Motor Co., and many others makes 
ice quite low. Your plant labor can 
soul, erect a Rees Burner in a few 
days. No crane needed. We will man- 
age construction, if desired. 


FREE! Send for illus- 
trated literature ii 


rc 
| Rees Burner & Blowpipe Co. i 
205 So. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
on me Kees 1 
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17-WEEK and 56-WEEK TESTS | Two tests conducted by Du Pont on 1,200 birds at a i 

prove value of Methionine large commercial poultry farm in New Jersey show i 

with 1.200 that methionine added to high-energy diets improves 

a large commercial farm the feed efficiency of egg production. 
In a 17-week exploratory test, the basal diet sup- 
Pre-experimental = | plemented with methionine produced a pound of eggs . 


treatment (4 weeks) 


| 922 cal./Ib added 


1009 cal./lb added 


ee Geunnen ae | 2 3.80 3.01 3.68 on 0.14 pound less feed than when unsupplemented. 
> Ration 4 Ration When the energy level was increased about 10%, the 
#1 Rat 41 with 0.05% | 3 Ration 3 with 0.05 SS ‘ 
: 56. advantage due to methionine more than tripled. (See 


box left.) A 56-week test confirmed these findings. 


Experimenta! Period 4.50 4.17 4.43 3.83 : ; } 
(13 weeks) In both experiments, the increase in energy content 
Change 0.61 0.37 0.62 0.15 was without effect until additional methionine was 

0.14 0.47 supplied to diets—demonstrating that methionine is 


(ibs. of feed saved) | 
the first limiting amino acid for egg production in 


56-WEEK TEST ordinary feed mixtures. 
Feed efficiency: Ibs. feed /Ibs. egg produced 


Furthermore, mortality was lower in all diets con- 


| taining supplemental methionine. Hens receiving un- 
| supplemented high-energy rations gained more body 
#1 Ration #2 Ration | #3 Ration 4 Ration ; , 
| 15.6% protein | #1 with 0.05%| 14.9% protein | 43 with 0.05' weight than those fed lower-energy feeds. This gain 
| 991 cal./Ib. methionine 1096 cal./Ib methionine 
| eats | adted was considerably reduced when methionine was added. 
StHtect of Methionine | 
(ibs. of feed saved) - |} 6.08 - -0.24 For a complete report on these tests and the rations 


used, write the Du Pont district office nearest you. 


AND NOW... 
, Du Pont Research brings you HYDAN —a new, lower-cost source of methionine 


Over the past 10 years, Du Pont has made many contributions 
to raising better poultry. In pioneering the methionine energy 
concept, Du Pont ga-’e poultry nutritionists a new tool for 


available. Now the best way to obtain an effective protein in 
today’s poultry rations—at the best possible cost—is to use 
new “Hydan” as your source of supplemental methionine 


measuring adequate nutritional balance. More recently, this activity 
concept has been expanded to include the nutritional require- “Hydan”’ is the latest result of Du Pont’s continuing re- . 
7 ments of laying hens. search in feedstuffs to help all poultry raisers boost efficiency, 
‘ “Hydan,” the latest Du Pont achievement, is a new source cut costs and thereby increase profits. You can get lower-cost i 
; of methionine that contains 90% active ingredient and costs “Hydan” by contacting the Grasselli Chemicals District Of- 
: substantially less than other methionine products previously fice nearest you. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


feed supplement 


DISTRICT OFFICES: arianta a, GA., 739 W. Peachtree St. * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 1321 National City Bank Buliding 
»7 Foshay Tower * PALO ALTO, CALIF., 701 Weich Road 


HOUSTON 25, TEXAS, 1100 E. Hoicombe Boulevard « MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN 
IN CANADA: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


WYNNEWOOD (PHILA.), PA., SOS E. Lancaster Ave. « 


DU PONT TESTS SHOW | 
| 
RE U. PAT. OFF 
| | 


your order 


SHIPPED 


+ RECEIVED 


when you buy from 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF fe 
GRAIN TESTING & GRADING EQUIPMENT | 


a price 
the fas test delivery 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS3 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Iii. 


| University of Florida, 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 


convenience of readers who 


Sept. 9—Florida Swine Field Day; 
Gainesville ; 
sec., Dr. T. J. Cunha, Animal Hus- 


| bandry and Nutrition Department. 


Sept. 11—Minnesota Swine Feeders 
Day, St. Paul Campus, University of 
Minnesota; chm., Dr. Lester Hanson, 
Animal Husbandry Department. (List- 
ing published previously included in- 
correct date.) 

Sept. 11—Michigan Cattle Feeders 


| Day; Michigan State University, East 
| Lansing; sec., Dr. George Branaman, 


Animal Husbandry Department. 


1959 


Feb. 11-12—Feed Mill Production 


School; Leopold Hotel, Bellingham, 
Wash.; sponsored by Washington 
State Feed Assn.; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 
$14 Second Avenue Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 


Sept. 5--—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; chm., Dr. L. L. Rum- 
mell. 

Sept. 5—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. v.p. Alvin 
E. Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 8-9—Minnesota Animal Nu- 


trition and Health Short Course; 
(Continued on page 63) 


CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 


NOVEMBER 


FEEDS and FEED INGREDIENTS 
_ Serving the industry since 1915 


419 Flour Exchange FE. 3-2994 Minneapolis 15, Mina, 


JANUARY 
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“BURRUS 


P.O. BOX 1688 


FEED 


HE‘S TELLING THEM THAT: 


“as a preventative of stress conditions, or for treatment 


in the early stages, feed Texo 16% Conditioning Feed 


HE KNOWS THAT 5 YEARS’ 
RESEARCH AND 30,000 TESTS 
BACK UP HIS STATEMENT. 


IT’S PRETTY NICE TO KNOW 
YOU‘RE SELLING THE BEST 
FORMULATED FEED 

MONEY CAN BUY. 


for just five days for protection against losses! 


Some desirable Texo Dealerships are available. 


Write today for information. 


— 


MILLS: 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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LYLE SCOTT 


JONES, MICHIGAN 


Almost 85 Ibs. out of every 100 Ibs. of livestock salt sold by Mr. Scott, manager, Jones 
Farmers Cooperative, is Morton T-M Salt. Such a record of T-M sales over plain salt sales 
is outstanding. Therefore, we asked Mr. Scott to write an open letter to all salt dealers 
telling just what he does to promote T-M Salt. Here is his advice: 

‘We believe in T-M and would like to see our farmers use it 100% in their feeding programs 
...and some day we may reach that goal. At any rate, with about 85% of our tonnage in 
T-M now, we are making good progress. 

‘“‘We like to sell T-M for free choice feeding even when formula feeds or home-mixed grains 
containing trace minerals are fed. We sell it as insurance against mineral deficiencies that can 
throw a feeding program off balance... which, of course, would hurt the farmer and our 
business,”’ states Mr. Scott. 

You, too, can sell T-M Sait to increase business. If you already handle Morton 
T-M Salt, take a leaf from Mr. Scott’s book and you will increase both your business and 
your profits. Recommend Morton T-M to your customers. If you don’t handle T-M but 
would like to, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


BEST ADVERTISED—BEST KNOWN! 
As a Morton dealer your T-M sales effort 
is backed by consistent, down-to-earth 
advertising in leading farm and ranch 
publications. Radio sales messages also 
tell farmers and ranchers everywhere the 
benefits of using T-M Salt. Listen to the 
Alex Dreierradioshow, ‘““Topicfor Today,” 
every Saturday immediately following the 
“Farm and Home Hour.” 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made ia nutrition and livesteck feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 


phasis is placed em the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum-- 


marized whieh have dealt with satibietic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hermones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concern 
requirements ef varieus classes of steck for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified facters. The Appendix Tabics are enlarged by 40%, with 
composition and digestible mutrients ef 1,100 feeds ...............565. $9.50 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, vitamins, ete., can 
help in —_ mere productive animals. $ 
474 pages, 77 illustrations amd tables ....... 7.50 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, 
of hundreds " feeding experiments. Has « special by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbreeks, Jr., sesistant (oF ef veterinary $ 
medicine, University ef Illineis. 641 6.50 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First National Conference 
Held under the Auspices ef the 7 7 Board and the Agricultural Research 
Institute, N of & Research Council, Oct. 19-21, 
1955. Forewerd by L. A. Maynard, chapters are sessions, presided ever by C. F. 
Catron, H. J. Hersfall and W. W. Spink. A 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This beek prevides the owner, manager or caretaker ef farm er ranch with easily 
found, specitie suggestions for selving problems confrented in preducing, handling 
and managing livestock, incleding prepering fer market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to 87 50 
be done and hew te de them. 519 pages, 246 illustrations... ... 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based on the werk by Carl W. Larsen and Fred S&S. Putacy. 

10%, the Fearth adds new chapters on min ls and vitami mach 
recent material on hay~- and, mill dairy health pre- 
d rumen m sec on. Designed use 
preditably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages... ... $6.50 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A yet easily andersteed reference for swine feeders, and 
in serviees te them. Cevers histery and development of industry, its 


type breeds, selection and je 

feeds, pretein, vitemin and milling by- preduct feeds, pestures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 00 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (/957) 


By T.].Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A mew text fer feeders, tenchere of animal hushan@sy and thelr clasten, county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinery pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha is 
head of the Department ef Animal Husbandry, a member ef the Nutrition Com- 
mittee ef the American Seciety of Animal Production and the Swine Natrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beek includes 
reports on the moet recent scientific feeding studics on swine. $5 

300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illestrations ....... 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide te organization, establishment, management, feeding and $7 00 
marketing operations im raising of hegs. 498 pages, 65 Ulustrations..... . 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An eacyclepedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
te imerense feed efficiency, expinining thousends ef terms. V to 

and farms in predaucticon a feeds frem right crops, utilization r plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, ete., and as an officially recognized feed preduct (meal. bran. crit, 
cake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice en medicated feeds, mineral fred- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of tmpertance te «teck- 
men and poultry growers. Useful te feed manufacturers, nutritioniste, 3g 00 
students of bielegy, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cleth binding 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/956) 


By M. E. Easminger, MS., ee Ph.D. 
for in 


judging, management, marketing, 
indicating strong demand fer this guide. O68 pages, weil $8.50 
illustrated, many tables. A practical handbook 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 
Written as » basic reference beek for elevater end farm stere 


aecounting system, “increasing Productivity, 
tions, improving purchasing, of eredit and 
operation of custom services. 500 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for dicts and mashes, vi con- 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S.Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A cornprehensive beek en the mechanies ef merchandising and 

and graim futures im the U.S. and Oanada. Tells ef what happens te grain follow- 
ing ite purchase frem the farmer, hew it is graded, stored and conditiened, the 
establishing ef price even befere the crop is planted, the role of the university 
professer in the greim trade. This satheri ve beok will 


fereign bayers, gevermment persenneil, teachers, etc. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meste the of and students for the 


latest authoritative information on how te raise the best peultry by empleying 
moderna feeding methods. It ev di on the value ef feeds, types of feed 


90.95 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1.500 pages, 133 ilastrations, of practical, factual information for feed _manufac- 


turers, feed dealers, hatchery pter on anti- $12. 50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustratiens, cevers all aspects of from plan- 
ning and ay TF poultry plant te preparing peultry preducts for market. Breed- 
ing teehniques, feeding proeedures, disease control, incubation; $6 50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Se 216 illustrations and feur plates. Deals 
preduetieon, feck management and asetins. breeding and $5 00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a penctical guide te hatehery operation fer the 
perieneced. 
sexing, otc. 350 pages, well Mustrated $7.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, on brings 
. $5. "75 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


and breadened in seepe with edditien of Professor Dale F. Aing as co-author. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


ormulation. practieal handboek practical 


‘ORDER FROM 


% 
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Man’s Lib 
The Feed Man's Library 
Reader Service Department 
; 
tne — over-a g and management. Some of the 
jeney, use of an ctfcctive 
mproving customer rela- 
oes $7.00 
; et tent of ever G@ feedstuffs; what feedstaffs are best, deficiency diseases; also re- 
oh lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 00 
ents, legisiators, 
Pr 
a ee for various purpeses, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pag 
Part 1—Deiry Farming; Part $—Selection and Breeding; Part 3}—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part §—Financial Aspeots; Part ¢—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 
Part ©—The Feture of Dairying. A recognised text of great valine $4.75 
to all engaged im dairying, copecially to students..................- 
‘ ee: 
A thereugh revision of this werk on cage leaving plants. New ted 
q 
hee ; A text en turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- J 
r man at the U.S. Researeh Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of ; 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Cevers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
oy Dele Preparation fer the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $7 00 
No eo. D.’s 
Reader Service. Dep: | 
Feedstuffs 
P.O; Bon 6? 4 
Minneapolis |, _ 
- 
aa 


Imported ture, University of Minnesota, St. Dealers Assn., Fall Conference; Kel- 
Paul, Minn. logg Center, Michigan State Univer- d. f t 
Fl M EA Sept. 25-27—Penmsylvania Millers | sity, East Lansing; sec., Nevels Pear- proaucers 0 
| & Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraton son, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing, 2 c WA © il 
| Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Richard Mich. Myvamix 20 4 % 
PROMPT and DEFERRED SHIPMENTS I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, | Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula Vitamin E q 
: e Pa. Feed Conference, Oklahoma State f 
Sept. 29-30—Colorado Feed Con- | University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., Distillation Products Industries 
Auchouy Med ference; Colorado State University, Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science is u-division of ‘ 
Ft. Collins; chm., Dr. L. E. Washburn, | Dept. Eastman Kodak Company : 
Animal Industry Dept. | Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 4 


SHORT COURSE — A poultry short course sponsored by Dr. 


Salsbury’s 


North Platte Experiment 
North Platte, Neb.; 
Department, 
braska, Lincoln. 


Oct. 6-7—Seventh Region National 


Station, 
Animal Husban- 
University of Ne- 
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Myvamix’ 


Renderers Assn.; Sheraton-Jefferson 

Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., R. G. Day, VITAMIN £ 

| Tulsa Rendering Co., Collinsville, 

Okla. | FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry | 


Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 


iS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 


Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, was recently completed by these ference; Texas Agricultural and 618 Des Moines Building 

Wisconsin and Minnesota feed men and dealers. They are (front row, left to | yechanical Collece College Station, | Des Moines 9, lowa 

right): Charles Kirsch, Richland Center, Wis.; Leo Smith, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Somes: jn 2 “R. an Poult 

Richard J. Ripp, Waunakee, Wis.; Forrest L. Slotten, Beaver Dam, Wis.; R. E. | goience Dept. 

Daniels, Hales Corners, a territory manager for Dr. Salsbury; Ed A. Rind- ‘ Dinas ph sonal z 


and LaVerne Koepnick, Jefferson, Wis. In the sec- 
ond row are (left to right): Lester Jarlsberg, Cambridge, Wis.; Curtis P. 
Sharpee, Sun Prairie, Wis.; James A. Wolf, Lomira, Wis.; Eugene Faber, 
Allenton, Wis., and Walter J. Henderson, Madison, Wis. In the third row are 
(left to right): Dean Amundson, Coon Valley, Wis.; Reginald D. Schroeder, 
Madison, Wis.; Wallace H. Foss, Jr., wihern, Wis.; R. A. Somsen, Woodville, 
Wis.; Lester H. Tranberg, Ettrick, Wis.; Paul Zube, Viroqua, Wis., and George 
A. Hajney, Minneapolis. 


fleisch, Beaver Dam, Wis., 


| Assn.; Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin j 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; | Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janse, 212 Equit- | Ariz.; sec., Hayden C. Hayden, Box - - 
chm., Dr. C. L. Cole, Dairy Hus- | able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 156, Tempe, Ariz. 7 a ga cisco ad 
bandry Dept. Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula Oet. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
Servicemen’s Conference; University kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
ef Maryland, College Park, Md.; | prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
chm., W. R. Rice, Poultry Depart- of Animal Industry and Vetertmary 
ment, University of Maryland. | Science. 


Sept. 11-12—Pet Food Institute; Sept. 21-30—World’s Poultry Con- 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; pres., Henry | gress; Mexico City, Mexico; sec., Ed- 
Bucklin, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- | ward Karpoff, Agricultural Market- 
cago, Til. ing Service, USDA, Washington 25, 

Sept. 12 — Iowa Conference for D.C. 

Feed Salesmen and Dealers (formerly Sept. 23-24—lIowa Poultry Hatch- 
Iowa Nutrition Conference) Iowa | ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
State College, Ames, Iowa; chm., Dr. | torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 


| 
Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry | 


Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 


Oct. 9-10—Washington Poultry & 
Hatchery Assn.; Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 


| coma, Wash. 


Oct. 10-11—Arizona Grain and Seed 


provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Keatucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paui 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin S8t., Bich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 Californie Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


PLESS AND SHEAHAN 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 


356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 


Walter Woods, Animal Husbandry | Roy Kruskop, 4091, Douglas Ave., | College Park, Md. 
Department. Ames, Iowa. Oct. 15—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
Sept. 17-18—National Feed Ingred- | sept. 24 — Beef-Grassland Field | search Council; Shoreham Hotel, er 


lents Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, | pay; Rosemount Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, University of Minne- 
sota, chm., Harold Swanson, Infor- 


mation Service, Institute of Agricul- 


Herning Meal 


Oct. 2 — Nebraska Feeders Day, 


Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, DL 


Oct. 16-17—Michigan Feed & Grain 


dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis. 


Sardine Meal 


White Fish Meal 
FULL MEAL 


(Fishmeal with Solubles) 


FISH SOLUBLES 


Dried 100% Pure 
Made of South African Pilchards 


Wenger LEADS THE INDUSTRY 


IN PRODUCING 
INTEGRATED FEED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Pellet Mills Liquid Coolers Mixers 


Molasses Mixers in Six Models. 
For overhead or floor mounting 
3 to 60 tons per hour. Inclined 
Auger Feeder models available 
in smaller sizes for instaliation 
over driveways 


| 


For every size of feed mill, Wenger manufactures today’s most efficient feed processing | 
equipment. Join the ranks of many feed manuf wi k to Wenger for all 4 
UNEXTRACTED ANIMAL LIVER their major feed processing equipment. Sel t t whicl ir particular : aay p 
, needs from the most complete line of liquid 1 bie ng, 
juid 
: , and GLANDULAR MEAL pelleting, cooling equipment. Or ask your We esentat to prepare a i 
* layout of all your feed processing requirem: r int ed 1 processing | 
systems are your assurance of low cost producti top quality feeds 
BONE MEAL ‘ rod Pq 
STEAMED Tomorrow's Feeds Today, with Wenger. 
Coolers. For Hard Pellets, Mo- a 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE lasses Pellets or Steamed Grains 
| 14 sizes of single-stage or two- 
, 2 3 to 40 tons per hour 


VITAMIN “A" FISH LIVER OIL 


{ Multi-Outy Pellet Mill. Hard Multi-Blenders. Built in 3 sizes Packaged Liquid Mixers 


Conditioning Feeders. 
dels to meter 1 to 4 liquids o 

ressers and Blenders. Rubs 

“ out liquid balis and perfectly 

A. aus dresses the feeds. Available in 

— 3 models 


Pellets, Hi-Molasses Pellets (op- to apply several liquid feed o ‘or “ 
*; nc. tional), Wenger Blended Mash ingredients simultaneously. Mo ‘ g f g and e é 
Feeds with 1 or 2 liquids, all lasses animal fats, fish solu any feed ingre Ca 
75 


from one packaged unit. 50, dies, liquid whey, etc. Capac r f 3 to OW 
& 100 H. P. sizes. ities 8 to 60 tons per hour pe 


82 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
} Phone: HAnover 2-4174 
} Teletype: NY 1-3788 


q 
3 
FY 
— 
| 
| tg | 
“ 
{ : ga Monuftactu g Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
| SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 & 


FOR 
BEST SERVICE 
ON 
VITAMINS 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 


Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 

Oct. 27-29 — Nebraska Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb.; chm., Dr. J. L. 
Adams, Poultry Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 31—Nebraska Rooters Day; 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
e | Neb.; chm. Dept. of Animal Hus- 
3 bandry. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3 — Florida Nutrition 
Conference; cruise from Miami to 
Nassau, British West Indies; chm., J. 
P. Feaster, Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Nutrition, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nov. 2-5—National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Wash.; 
sponsored by State College of Wash- 
ington, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege and Washington State Feed 
Assn.; assn. mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 
Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Nov. 12-14 — Feed Production 
School; American Royal Bidg., Kan- 


COMPANY 


BOX 147 Seruing the | sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
Food ‘Trade | president, Loyd S. Larson, 20 W. 
MISSOURI Gor Over | ‘St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
u 
PHONE 1047 20 Years | terence; Hotel Btatier, Buffalo, 


chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
| Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 14—Small Mill Short Course; 
American Royal Bldg., Kansas City; 
sponsored by Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., executive vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 


Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nov. $0-Dec. 1— Tennessee Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Charles 4H. 
Warfield, 602 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


1959 


Jan. 6-8—National Turkey Federa- 
tion Convention and Exposition; Vet- 
erans Auditorium, Des Moines, Iowa; 
sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 


Jan. 9-10— Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita; 
sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

January 18-20 — Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 26-28—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Jan. 28-30—American Behydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 


702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Feb. 6-7—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 2200 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Feb. 9-10—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont.; chm., Dr. O. O. 
Thomas, Animal Industry Dept. 


Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries’ Fact Finding 
Conference; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Institute of Ameri- 


Feb. 16-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual convention, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
executive vice president, Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 West Ninth St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 


MILK 
PRODUCTION 


“2 2O* 


RUFIS SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE CON- 
TAINS ALL NATURAL RUMEN BACTERIA, 
ENZYMES AND B VITAMINS. IT CON- 
TAINS NO CULTURES OR.SYNTHETICS. 


making a total 


into the lower 


Get increased conversion on Beef 
Cattle on regular feeds and be able 
to feed more roughage for better 
gains and lower cost! 


The Model 


RUFIS SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE CAN BE 
PELLETED. IT DOES NOT HAVE TO BE 
DUSTED ON THE PELLETS. 


te is biologically tested in a 
genes of harmful bacteria 
There e RUFIS Super 8 trate. it is protected by Potent 


1100 Se Street 
4. Wisconsin 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Avenue, N.E. 


Firm Name_ 


60 East Street 

New York New York 
SOUTH NORWALK 
55 Day Street 


t 
Address____ 


City State 


Vertical Cooler 


The Helm Cooler is designed 4° square with an ‘A’ 
frame in the center which is approximately 12°’ for pellets. 


louvers in this extension which guide small particles of 
material that come through the wire or perforated metal 


The 6" extension is to eliminate wind from blowing the 
materials from either side of the cooler. This method elim- 
inates the waste material falling on the floor. The ‘A’ 
frame in the sides of the cooler ore covered with wire or 
perforated metal. The sides and frame are re- 
moved to replace the wire or the perforated meta 


in height, 4° in width, with 2° added for the hopper. The 
side walls of the cooler are straight down and do not have 
an angling offset which could interfere with the pellets or 
materials sliding downward into the feeder. The feeder is o 
small twin vibrating shaker controlled by a bindicator which 


vibrate or shake the 
OFFICES IN: FREE BROCHURE! Write TODAY! No unit. It is very quiet and smooth in yj EHO 
ave. cost or obligation! its operation. \ 4 4 
For a lighter load capacity—Helm | 
also manufactures the Model 60 | | | 
CHANTS CHEMICAL CO., INC. | 
1211 West Street 605 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr. Ne 
Conver WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
4007 Crittenden Orive 
MILWAUKEE 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL MACHINERY 


2550 N.E. 28th St. Phone MArket 4-7223 Fort Worth 6, Texas 


of 3°. On either side is a 6'' extension with 


portion of the cooler. 


100 cooler has approximately 9% of — 


is mounted in the hopper. The control gates 
hang downward in the end of the shaker 
frame and are held in position by the weight. 
When the shoker starts the material feeds 
under the gates. This orrang i 
changing the speed of the 

feeder. The shaker is so | 
designed that it does not 


FACTURING 
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4 
Anditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
2 — by University of California and Cali- 
Mae: | St, Sacramento, Cal. 
| «Oct. 23-24—First Annual Poultry- 
| men’s Institute; State College of = 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
ete 

RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 

; 4 | can Poultry Industries, 59 E. Madi- 

| son, Chicago 2, Ill. 
SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE | 

fe ~ 

EL 


3 
ol 


i 
Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested* source of phosphorus, palatable , 4 
Read what a leading 
| to livestock even in free choice feeding. All of the phosphorus in CDP has | 
demonstrated total biological availability to both plant (rumen bacterial nutritionist says about 1 
micro-organisms) and animal life. phosphorus availabilities: 1 
Tested at state experiment stations and research laboratories not affiliated with Coronet. “The feed nutritionist should be aware 
Nutritional evidence establishing CDP as the best defluorinated phosphate that the phosphorus in all phosphorus 4 
supplements is not available. The phos- 
is listed below. Literature available upon request. ' 
phorus supplier should be required to 
, 1. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed Purified Diets.” provide data concerning the availability ‘1 
Poultry Science, Volume XXXIII, Number 5, September, 1954. of phosphorus in the supplement. Phos- 
2. “A Comparison of the Availability, to the Young Growing Chicken, of the Phosphorus in phorus supplements available to the feed 
Defluorinated Phosphate and Analytical Reagent Grade Dicalcium Phosphate,” by Lime trade may range from as low as 23%to 
; Crest Research Laboratory, October, 1954. as high as 92%. Thus the importance of 
3, “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed Practical-type phosphorus availability is immediately 
Diets,’ Poultry Science, Volume XXXIV, Number 5, September, 1955. apparent. 
4 4. “Phosphorus Availabilities as Determined by New Feeding Experiment,” by Lime Crest Dr. J. R. Couch, Formulation of Feeds for Laying 
. q Research Laboratory, November, 1955. Hens, Feedstufts, July 27, 1957, pp. 18-24 
if 5. “Phosphorus Availability Assays by the University of Illinois (as presented by Dr. H. M. 
iy Scott) Method,” by the Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Inc., September, 1956. — 
q 
LET US FIGURE THE COST OF CDP OUR PLANT 
| D ~) Corone phate Company 
A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED | 
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Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Olaf Erick- 
sen, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 
| Feb. 24-25—Virginia Feed and Nu- 


YOU BE ’ | trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 


| Roanoke, Va.; co-chm, Wm. G. 
| Ritchie, J. 8. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 


; THE JUDGE : burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
é fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
Wi / technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
e dare you: 


WHAT VALUE IS THERE © 
IN OUT-CLAIMING 
ALL THE REST 


March 1-83—Ohic Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

March 19-20—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland; sec., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 19-20 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
| ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. Richard D. 
Creek, Poultry Husbandry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

March 25—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council, exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquir- 
er Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Multnomah 
| Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean M. 
Clark, 1120 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, DL 

April 30-May 2—Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
production. Wire, write | wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
or phone for latest | Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, cay 
| May 8-10— Grain Processing Ma- 

| chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- 
go; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 

Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
SUNSET May 11-13—American Feed Manu- 
8-9011 _ facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show; Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago; sec., W. T. 


OYSTER SHELL 


100" Usatde 
SCREENED 
Caccoum Canponart 


MAYO SHELL 


mOuSTON, Thxas 
PEA-SIZE 


SEND FOR 


Samples and Quotations 


Phone OR 2.9441 


x 
white 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WIRE 


Meal 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 


There's © QUALITY DIFFERENCE | 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY | 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Minn 


Diamond, 538 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, TIL 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

June 7-9—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocano Manor Inn, 
Pocano Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 


U.S. Imports 
For 1958 Up Sharply 


NEW ORLEANS—Imports of in- 
edible molasses into the U.S. during 
the first five months of 1958 were 
more than 50% ahead of imports for 
the same five months a year earlier, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

The report said total imports for 
the five months this year are 152.5 
million gallons. For the same period 
of 1957, the report said, U.S. Census 
Bureau reports show imports of 96.8 
miilion gallons. 

Imports for the month of May, 
1958, were 43.2 million gallons, corn- 
pared with 30.6 million imported in 
May of last year. 

Hawaiian cane blackstrap molasses 
production during July amounted to 
10,066,599 gal., compared with 3,805,- 
434 gal. in June. Shipment of Ha- 


| waiian cane blackstrap molasses to 


the U.S. mainland amounted to 6,444,- 
477 gal. in July as against 567,036 gal. 
in June, the report said. 


ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 

ALGONA, IOWA — The Algona 
Grain Co., now in process of construc- 
tion here, has named H. Dale Cole, 
Renwick, Iowa, manager, and Corwin 
Peer, Algona, assistant manager. Mr. 
Cole has been an elevator manager 
for 21 years. The elevator will have 
a 500,000-bu. capacity. 
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J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. F., Franklin, Tenn. 


The Business is There—Are You Getting Your Share? 


JAY BEE 


The 
Mobile 
Feed 


Processing 
Plant with 


“Texture 
Grind’ 


| 

Please send me complete information about the Jay Bee | 

| 


For more business and more customers, take your service to the farmer with 
a Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker—a complete custom mill on wheels. Increase 
your sales and profits—save the farmer money — by blending your concen- 
trates, minerals, and liquid molasses with his grain and roughage, right in his 
barnyard. 


“TEXTURE GRIND” _Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a Jay Bee 
is wunexcelled for consistently uniform texture of grind. 


To find out what the Jay Bee All-in-One can do for you, 
mail this coupon today! 


aS 
4 
* 
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Virgil H. Scroggs, Vice President in charge of research and control; Dr. Ray M. Ander- . bi 
son, Vice President in charge of Poultry and Animal Nutrition; Walter M. Gatlin, Cc. P. WENZEL J.M. BEARD 
Sales Manager; K. L. (Kenny) Stephens, Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion. DIRECTOR OF DAIRY SERVICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
SOUTHEAST 
they can help you solve some your 
most pressing problems building 
uality reeds... ang Selling them JOF RABYOR 
q y eee DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
The VIT-A-WAY Program goes far beyond furnishing you the 
best means of fortification for your livestock and poultry feeds. It 
provides you with the services of a highly trained staff of men whose 
“know-how” in animal nutrition, feeds and feeding, merchandising a 
and selling can help you capture a larger share of the feed business 
in your trade area. dj 
THIS IS THE VIT-A-WAY PROGRAM... | | 
SHELTON GOSSETT 
ADVERTISING and MERCHANDISING HELP - DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 

Our complete advertising department will assist you in advertising and merchandising programs . . . designed to promote the a ; 
sale cf your feeds. Ad mats . . . folders . . . point of purchase material . .. radio copy .. . inserts and stuffers . . . hand bills a \ 
... and everything you need to build sales and ft d d for your feeds! 

DIRECT MAIL PROGRAM - - 

Free mailings that go right into the home of your customers and prospects ... with your name imprinted on them .. . These 
mailings invite them to visit you . . . and further explain to them how your VIT-A-WAY Fortified feeds will help them get top : 
feeding results and lower feeding costs. ‘ 
SALES TRAINING - - 

Help for you and your salesmen to be sure they are familiar with your products, and how to apply their use to the problems 
of the feeder. Selling tools, literature, and mailings go to your salesmen to keep them abreast of new developments and findings 

d b lling job f 
so they _— o a better ri ing job for you WILLIAM BOYD 
NUTRITIONAL COUNSEL - - DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 

Our department of research and control is always ready to answer questions and furnish data on “tomorrow's problems to- mammal 
day” ...to help you meet and solve the problems in your own area. This puts you in a better position to serve your customers 
with the newest developments in scientific and efficient feeding practices. 

FEED FORMULA SERVICE - - 

Our complete feed formulating department is at your service to help you prepare any type formula for any type livestock feed. 

Your formulas will be made using local and easily available ingredients . .. and, they will be uniform and result-producing at the 
lowest possible cost to the feeder. You will get “your own” formulas prepared by some of the nation’s finest nutritionists, who 
ere on the VIT-A-WAY staff. 
THESE ARE RESULTS OF THE VIT-A-WAY PROGRAM... 
MA 1 in the past tw ‘Our VIT-A-WAY 
of your VIT-A-WAY has he which has JACK ANSTINE 
vices.’ obtai FEED CO WEST COAST 
~'VIT-A-WAY. INC. P. O. BOX 4311 FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS — ; 
C I'm interested in increasing my feed sales — send details | 4 ‘T will PAY YOU ; 
No, I'm satisfied with my present feed sales 70 GET FULL DETANS 
Today! 
Co. Name | Saw, My 
Address | viv-A-WAY IS MANUFACTURED UNDER 
U.S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702 T.M. Reg. U.S. PAT. OFF. ‘on “Se 
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Unbelievably Low Priced 


3-TON 


(120 BUSHEL) 


$ 5Q COMPLETE 
(K.D., F.0.B. Factory) 

2-Ton Unit only $797.50 
Complete, K.D., F.0.8. Factory. 


iT’s NEW! At less than half the | 


cost of comparable capacity units! 


Engineering ““know-how’"’ acquired in producing thousands 
of low cost feed handling units for farmers is the reason 
Helix can bring you this new bulk delivery unit at half 
the price you'd expect to pay. It’s rugged ... it's fast 
— discharges 20 bushels or 700 pounds of feed per minute. i 


@ Enclosed bevel gear drives on boom and auger 
with seoled bearings at all high speed or 
wear-subject points. 

@ Reinforced corner grain-tight heavy gauge hot 
rolled steel tank mounted on 10 gauge frame 
formed for maximum s 


@ Hand actuoted and controlled hydraulic swivel 
boom turns full 360° and con be stopped 
any point—vup or down. 

@ Boom delivers from 33” te 1614’ from ground 
—reaches 7'4° from side of bedy (10° with 
auger extension). 


WRITE TODAY Pur yourself in the profitable bulk feed delivery business ot less than half the cost. Learn 
how inexpensively and easily the Helix Mode! 100 BDT Bulk Delivery Unit mounts on a Y4, % or | ton pickup, 
or any long chassis truck. A cord will bring full details. FULLY GUARANTEED 


‘ed E L | X CORPORATION, Dept, 27-A, Crown Point, Indiana 


| 


' 

. ATTENTION Yow can ern a substantial extra income while working with H 
the elevators and other feed dealers you now call on. You g 

. SALESMEN ! would do no selling for us. Write for details. H 

TTT 


Great Plains Farm Council Stresses 
Research, Land Use at Annual Meeting 


WASHINGTON—While the Great 
Plains harvests a bumper wheat crop 
and has generally favorable soil mois- 
ture, agricultural leaders in the 10- 
state region are helping farmers and 
ranchers there to prepare for “the 
next drouth.” 

This fact was emphasized at the 
annual meeting of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council at Montana 
State College in Bozeman recently. 
The group discussed research, educa- 
tional, credit, and action programs 
designed to help farmers and ranch- 
ers to make land use and other ad- 
justments and to build cash and feed 
reserves needed in a region of clima- 
tic extremes. 

Four new regional research pro- 
jects, one dealing with weather itself, 
were announced by Glenn Beck, 
chairman of the council’s research 
committee, and director of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Manhattan. One part of the weath- 
er pattern research project is to ob- 
tain what Mr. Beck called a usable 
record of plains weather history. 
State and federal researchers will 
seek to determine whether the ex- 
tremes of weather have a definable 
pattern; and, if so, how this pattern 
can be used for long-range predic- 


tions to help farmers and ranchers 
live and prosper with their climate. 

Other regional research projects 
deal with grasshopper control, or- 
ganization and operation of dryland 
farms, and with the effects of state 
and local taxes on farming and 
ranching. 

Two speakers challenged the peo- 
ple within the plains area to take 
much more responsibility in making 
adjustments needed for a more stable 
agriculture. 

Ervin L. Peterson, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, said there is a 
gap between research findings and 
the use made by the people of this 
knowledge. Already, he said, pro- 
posals are being made for federal 
regulation of land use in exchange 
for continuing federal hel p—pro- 
posals which the USDA resists. 

Paul Griffith, chairman of the 
council’s committee on program im- 
plementation and associate director 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Manhattan, said his 
committee believes that local citizens 
must take a stronger hand in solving 
their problems. This committee rec- 
ommended an immediate meeting of 
agency leaders in each of the 10 
states to consider council recommen- 
dations and possible actions. It also 
proposed the forming of lay and 
agency committees at state and coun- 
ty levels. 


Moisture Conditions Better 


The council also: 
1. Heard K. E. Logan, USDA Agri- 


| 411,000 acres of permanent 


cultural Marketing Service, Lincoln, 
Neb., report that crop and moisture 
conditions throughout the Great 
Plains are better than at any time 
for several years. Mr. Logan noted 


two exceptions—an area in Montana 
| and North Dakota near the Canadian 


border, and the Trans-Pecos area of 
Texas. 

2. Heard a report from H. G. 
Bobst, Soil Conservation Service, 
Lincoln, that during the winter of 
1957-58 wind erosion destroyed fewer 
acres of crops, damaged less land, 
and required less emergency tillage 
than during the recent drouth years. 

3. Heard reports showing that two 
federal conservation cost-sharing pro- 
grams are helping farmers and 
ranchers use the currently good 
moisture conditions to re-establish 
grass and make other land use 
changes. Landowners in the plains 
region of the 10 states have placed 
nearly 3.3 million acres in the Soil 
Bank Conservation Reserve, said For- 
est W. Beall of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Washington. He 
also said that during 1954-56, plains 
farmers have established more than 
cover 
with Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram (ACP) cost-sharing. 

4. Heard a report from Cyril 
Luker, SCS, Washington, that more 
than 600 farmers and ranchers al- 
ready are receiving help under the 
new Great Plains Conservation Pro- 
gram. This new program provides 
cost-share help in 288 counties in ap- 
plying complete soil and water con- 


for the 
FEED INDUSTRY 


Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 
Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 

' Consultation 

Formula Reviews 

Write for Schedule of Charges 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R. D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA j 


4 


serving the 


+ 


2 


formula feed 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE = From ourMILLTO 


YOURS.... AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


. 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 


| THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS 
Emporia, Kansas, 
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Designed for efficient, uniform 
grinding built for keeps/ 


Jacobson “Universal” Hammermill 


6 SIZES 
40 to 200 H.P. 


Model C (illustrated), for 
small, free-flowing grains; 
also built in Model S for 
bulky materials. 


Available with attached 
or separate mofor driven fan 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of 


Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


MACHINE WORKS 


48 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. Dept. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


: 

> 

| 

| 

® | 


“The Dannen Sales Training School program has been 
very helpful to me and my em- 
ployees in selling Dannen 
Feeds in our area. We rate 
Dannen Feeds tops in this 
territory.” 


Wherever you find a Dannen Dealer, you find a man who is well- 
grounded in knowledge of feeds and feeding. The many Dannen educa- 
tional programs help Dannen Dealers get this valuable knowledge . . . 


knowledge that builds tonnage! 


Here's How Dannen Helps You Sell: 


DANNEN 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


“the feeds that mean profit for farmers who mean business” 


MILLS, INC. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


servation on a schedule of from 3 to 
10 years. 

5. Heard water development and 
conservation described as a “stabi- 
lizer” in agricultural production by 
Roy E. Huffman, dean of agriculture 
at Montana State College. H. R. 
Stucky, head of agricultural eco- 
nomics at New Mexico A&M College, 
suggested intensive studies of ground 
water supplies, natural recharge of 
ground water, possibilities of artifi- 
cial re-charge, beneficial use of lim- 
ited water supplies, allocation of sup- 
plies for future use, and of water 
laws, especially as they pertain to 
conservation and land use. 

6. Discussed credit and crop insur- 
ance needs of the region. John Bow- 
er, Montana Extension Service eco- 
nomist, said that credit programs 
need to be tailored to meet the risks 
peculiar to the plains. With all the 
unpredictable hazards of nature, 
farmers must be in a position, Mr. 
Bower said, to know that they can 
cover unforeseen expenses without 
having to take time out to make new 
credit arrangements. 

Kermit H. Hansen, Farmers Home 
Administration administrator, Wash- 
ington, said his agency’s loan pro- 
gram has been broadened to provide 
greater assistance to farmers in the 
region. More funds are available in 
fiscal 1959 than in any previous year, 
Mr. Hansen said. E. H. Nikkel, direc- 
tor of sales and servicing for the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp., Washing- 
ton, said the plains has a greater 
need for all-risk crop insurance than 
any other region in the nation. He 
explained that federal crop insurance 
is “not designed or intended to pro- 
tect profit, but to protect capital 
spent to produce.” 

7. Reviewed six new color films on 
“Preventing Wind Erosion in the 
Great Plains,” produced by the 
USDA and the University of Nebras- 
ka. Leaflets produced by USDA's of- 
fice of information for use with the 
films were distributed. 

The Great Plains Agricultural 
Council is composed of extension 
service and experiment station of- 
fices in the land grant colleges and 
the heads of USDA agencies in the 
states of Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Montana. 

The council named L. E. Hawkins, 
director of the Oklahoma Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, Stillwater, to 
succeed N. E. Beers, Montana Ex- 
tension Service director, as chair- 
man. 


SCATTERGRAIN 


N-E-W 
Inexpensive 
Way 
to Blend 
and 
Distribute 
Grain 
Evenly 


Price $49.50 Each 


Compact, easy-to-use grain distributor 
scatters and blends the flow of higher 
moisture grain, drier kernels, and foreign 


material for even distribution in grain 
storage bins. 
Specially engineered spinner scatters 


grain in a zig-zag pattern thus preventing 
higher moisture kernels from remaining in 
or close to the spout line with foreign 
material. 

This thorough blending and scattering of 
grain helps prevent compaction areas and 
provides far greater efficiency on the part 
of aeration systems. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
AND QUANTITY PRICES TODAY. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
Department FS-8 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Test Shows Pigs Gain 
Faster in Confinement 


Than on Winter Pasture 


LEXINGTON, KY.--Confined pigs 
grew faster and required less labor 
than those on winter pasture in tests 
at the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The experiment results 
were reported by Prof. C. E. Barn- 
hart, department of animal hus- 
bandry. 

In the test, involving 60 weanling 
Hampshire pigs, Prof. Barnhart said 
the carcass quality was about the 
same, as was the amount of feed re- 
quired per 100 Ib. gain. 

The records indicated that an av- 
erage of 3458 man hours of labor 
were required for the pigs on con- 
crete, compared to 41 man hours 
labor required for those on pasture. 
The fatback thickness difference was 
not significant, Prof. Barnhart re- 
ported. 

Three different treatments were 
used. One group was divided—part 
of the group was put on pasture and 
the other part on concrete—and fed 
from the start of the experiment 
until the pigs reached 100 lb. 

The pigs on pasture averaged 1.25 
lb. of gain per day, consumed 3.63 Ib. 
of feed daily and required 293 lb. of 
feed per 100 lb. of gain. The pigs on 
concrete gained an average of 1.4 Ib. 
daily, consumed 4.26 lb. of feed per 
day and required 308.8 lb. of feed per 
cwt. of gain. Feed costs for the group 
on pasture amounted to $8.39 cwt. 
gain and for the confined group, 
$8.75 cwt. gain. 

Another group was checked from 
the time the pigs weighed 100 Ib. 
until they reached 200 lb. Pigs on 
pasture averaged 1.39 lb. daily gain, 
with feed costs per cwt. gain amount- 
ing to $11.47. The pigs on concrete 
averaged 1.52 lb. daily gain and re- 
quired $11.80 per cwt. gain. 

Another group was checked for the 
entire feeding period. The pigs on 
pasture averaged 1.32 lb. daily gain, 
compared to 1.48 lb. for the pigs on 
concrete. Feed costs were $10.35 per 
ewt. gain for those on pasture and 
$10.56 for the confined pigs. 

Prof. Barnhart said the carcass 
length was almost the same for both 
groups—29.46 in. for the confined 
group and 29.42 for those on pasture. 


inn 


Dairy Farmers View 


Future with Optimism 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Dairy farm- 
ers looked into a crystal ball here re- 
cently and saw a specialized, but rosy, 
future ahead. 

They indicated this picture in a 


4 
(- push button 
remote-control 


HAMMERMILL 


Write today for complete details 


and free illustrated literature 
(as! MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
260! S. Illinois St., Streator, Ill. 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


""JEPSEE 


MINERALIZED CONCERN. 
TRATES since 1922. 


questionnaire given them as part of 
the Dairy Day held at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Woo- 
ster. The survey was made by Ohio 
State University agricultural econo- 
mists who asked the dairymen to 
compare their present operations with 
what they expect 10 years from now. 

Farmers answering indicated that 


they would increase the number of | 


cows in their herds by 62% and would 
expect a production increase of 35% 


per cow. Forty per cent of the farm- | 
ers said they now have bulk tanks, 


and 84% said they would have bulk 
tanks in the next 10 years. 


They also predicted a total farm | 


investment increase. They foresee a 
total farm investment of 57% higher. 
But they expect it to pay them more. 


Their answers showed they expect an | 


increase of 55% in gross income and 
51% in net income. 
Average herd size of the farmers 


answering the questionnaire was 31 


cows. 


NAMED MILL MANAGER 

EDGEWOOD, TEXAS—Mrs. E. R. 
Whitmire, owner of the Edgewood 
Mill Co. here, has announced that L. 
W. Reeves, Edgewood, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plant. Mrs. 
Whitmire has been managing the mill 
since the death of her husband a few 
months ago. 


Four Door 


7618-48-4D 4 Ton 


Four Door 


6618-42 3 Ton 


Over Auto| matic Feeder 
7540-36G Ton 
7540-48G 4 Ton 


7636-48G 


Six Door 
7618-48-6D 4 Ton 


House or 


Corner installation 
7424-42 2% Ton 


Auger Feed 
7540-36A 3% Ton 
7540-48A 4 Ton 
7636-48A 5 Ton 


UFACTURING CO. 
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BUILT TO 
LAST, 


INSIDE 
BULK 
FEED BINS 


Economical per ton storage, plus con- 
venience . . . that's the answer to the 
popularity of LEMANCO aaii-steel bins 
Or poultry houses and other types of 
bulk feeding operations. 


Bases—all welded i4 gauge stee!; sides 
~ galvanized steel; legs—'/s"' 
angles. ecially formed corners for 


extra reinforcement. 


our investment pa 
rite today for f 


over the long 


Make 
er information. 


BOTH ARE BACKED BY 
CONTINUOUS ADVERTISING 


ORIES, INC 


The original dried blackstrap molasses product, 
Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids from 93 Ibs. 
feeding cane molasses (23 Ibs. of water removed) 
and 30 Ibs. Corn Oil Meal. Convenient 50-lb. bags. 


The thrifty dried blackstrap molasses. Each 
100 Ibs. contains the solids from 85 Ibs. 
feeding cane moiasses {21 Ibs. of water 


removed) 


and 36 Ibs. soybean mill feed. 


Handy 50-Ib. bags. 


Please 


Omalass and Scotch O Lass. 


VyLACTOS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


i 
| 
1901 East Euclid Ave. | 
Des Moines 13, lowa { 
| 


send me complete details on 


rh 
| 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Seturday. 
Rates: I5¢ per word; 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nateare, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per —- inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PRODUCTION MANAGER WITH 17 
ears xperien i feed mills desires 


‘ neider foreign assignment 
Address Ad N 4047, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 

ANTED WORK AND 
sil trade Yout! years 
tical feed 1 edu 
universit le recommendations 
Address Ad N ‘ Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 10 Minn 


EXPERIENCED FE =D 


proven busin ad back 
ground nagement position Suc 
cessful re i in sles, purchasing ‘and 
production. lucation. Address Ad 
No 4005, Feedstuffs Minneapolis 40 
Minn 
COMMODITY VER - MAN- 
x Lge six years col- 
« ‘ M.B.A. in I s Administra 
tior six ‘ x! Dn xed feed 
bu ake esponsit ty, 
West st preferred Address Ad No 
4015, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
CONSTRUC OR PRODUC TION 
pe with tf y ye x perience 
fe 
with f 
wieed 
the K 
mill. Can ef 
persons it 


Feedstuffs, Minneapoli 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — 


equipment Under 30 years. Agri- 
culture back preferred Address 
Ad No, 3931 *Feedstuffs Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 

EXCELLENT LINE FULL TIME 
item for s » feed, grain, 
farm equ pment a aler ,* farmers. Lib- 
era ee sion Replies will be held 
confide nt al Write I ne Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED FOR PROV- 
we have a man 


en area—centra! [llinols 
retiring and need a replacement. The ter- 
ritory is well established and company 
well known. Commission rate excellent— 
pay is supe —contact us now. Address 
Ad No 3934, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 492, 
Minn. 


TURKEY SPECIALIST 


For sales service work with feeders, 
dealers and salesmen. Handles man- 
agement and feeding problems, writes 
bulietins and speaks frequently before 
groups. 

Must know turkey diseases, and have 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN, 30 TO 40 YEARS OF 


age to live and sell in northeastern Ne- 
braska territory. Good salary, car fur- 
nished; this is an old established inde- 
pendent feed manufacturer. Address Ad 
No 4027, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 
WANTED FEED AND CHICK | SALESMAN 
Must be qualified to sell both. Estab- 
lished 29 years ilso «have franchised 
chick, good salary and good commission, 
good opportunity,-can be home one-half 
time. Meyer Bros. Hatcheries, Greeley, 


Colo. 


EXTRA INC OME FOR FEED SAL ESMEN— 


No selling—simply leave keyed literature 
at elevators and other feed dealers you 
contact, on sensational low cost feed 
hand! ing equ aamand ma actured by re- 
liable long -estab! ishe 4 firm. You get a 
check for $40 or more for every sale 
traced to the keyed literature you have 
handed out. Write today. Address Ad No. 
4030, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


Ss. W. MINN. L—EIGHT-YEAR- 
old building, rd 1ipment, large lot, 
complete inver Ex ellent Corn Belt 
community. A< ss Ad No. 4050, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SAL E—ELEV ATOR, FOR GRAIN oR 
alfalfa pellets, sprinklered warehouse and 
processing buildings, 779,000 bushel ca- 
pacity, modern office, Omaha, Neb. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 3963, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED, PROFITABLE FEED 
business in medium sized town, in ex- 
cellent territory $10,000 buys buildings, 
fixtures and mill equipment. Inventory at 

price. Pay nothing for good will. 

Sales approximately $100,000 per year. 

Owner retiring. Tom Petty, Box 42, Oak- 

land, Ill 


FEED MILLING PROPERTY FOR SALE, 


excellent Midwest location. Service good, 
livestock farm section within 125-mile 
radius of plant. Property in good condi- 
tion, fully equippec i mill, warehouses, 
grain elevator, grain tank storage, rail- 
road siding, truck facilities. Unusual offer. 
Address Ad No. 4049, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
See or Write Us Your Needs 
We Have Some Good Ones in 
OHIO-INDIANA- 
ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


had practical experience in 
ment and feeding. Live in Decatur, 
salcry, expenses paid, company car, 
extensive travel. 


TURKEY 
SERVICE MAN 


Representative on Company financed 
turkey projects; counsels on continu- 
ing basis with large feeders on im- 
provement of flock management, per- 
forms liaison functions between these 
accounts and home office. 

Must be able to recognize turkey dis- 
eases and perform certain post-mor- 
tems. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana area. 
Please send complete resume to J. E. 
Schaberg 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 


Decatur, Illinois 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 

WANTED—GOOD USED DAFFIN MOBILE 
Mill. Address Ad No. 4040, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HYDR: AU L 1c PRE SS FOR “MANU FACTU TUR- 


ing mineral and protein blocks. Address 
Ad No. 4039, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
truck scales; hammermills; 
horizontal and upright feed 
sewing machines; elevator legs; 


Scales; 
mpers; 


screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CHAMPION M M OBIL E GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

SEWING MAC HINE, 

rebuilt—$190. The 

Oxford, Kansas. 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG 
Model M100, factory 
Nelson Company, Inc., 


FOR SALE: HAVE KM30 200 LB. ELEC- 
tric Yale Lift truck. Wenger Mixer Manu- 
facturing, Sabetha, Kansas. 


1955 DAFFIN ON 6400 CHEVY. A-1 CONDI- 


tion, $7200. R. M. Hinnen, R.R. No. 1, 
Eureka, IIL 

DAFFIN MOBILE MILL—GOOD CONDI- 
tion. Ready to go. Glad to have you see 
it work. Sunshine Farm Supply, 49 North 
Broad, Lititz, Pa. 


FORDS PORTABLE FEED 
grinder with mixers. Have two exception- 
ally good used outfits. H. L. Myers, Route 
No. 3, Alliance, Ohio, Phone 7209. 


FOR SALE: 


“AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—Positive Pressure blowers, new or used. 
Any size, capacity, distance of product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 

2 FIELD QUEEN CHOPPERS 7 CUT. 
Completely reconditioned and guaranteed. 
Will consider trade for California pellet 
mill. Northern Colorado Alfalfa Milling 
Company, LaSalle, Colorado. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRIND 


PNEUMATIC 


GRINDER AND 


vertical mixer mounted on 1957 Dodge, 
1% ton truck. Good condition. Under 
$5,000. Terms. Paul I. Olson, Route No. 1, 
Cologne, Minn.—Windsor 6-3284. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 
Remember all Seedburo Stein- 
lites are rebuilt by the Fred 
Stein Laboratories in Atchison, 
Kansas, who are the manufac- 
turers. Each unit is completely 
rebuilt and carries full year 
guarantee. For details and 

prices write Dept. FS. 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jacksen Bivd. Chicage 6, Ili. 


Fairbury, Illinois. 


UNUSUAL SALES EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITY 


Due to our recent acquisition of a feed plant in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
having a Farm Buildings plant in Onawa, lowa, we have a large expansion 
program for forward looking District Sales Managers for Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Kansas. Our exclusive dealer franchise program on Big “H" 
Feeds, Poultry and Livestock Equipment, Honegger Chix and Farm Buildings, 
is an outstanding business builder, unequaled in our industry. 

We are interested only in salesmen who are interested in a growing income, 
that have the self-discipline to manage themselves and the ambition to work 
hard to attain this good income. If you have the sincere desire to make 
financial progress and to become a part of a fast-growing organization, 
write, wire or phone 640, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Sales Department, 


SALE — ALU MINUM rANKS, 7,000 GAL., 
4,000 gal. Spiral ribbon mixers 336, 200, 
75 cu. ft. Dewatering Presses, Davenport 
No. 1A, No. 2A, No. 3A, Louisville 8-roll 
36”. Six Louisville Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryers 6'x50’, 6’x30’, 6’x25’. Perry, 1403 
North 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—RANDOLPH DRYER, 300 BU. 
per hour capacity, continuous flow, natu- 
ral gas fired burner complete with motors 
and legs. Also Cob Blower Fan 36-inch 
diameter with 10 H.P., 3-phase, 440-volt 
Fairbanks-Morse motor Ashville Grain 
Co., Ashville, Ohio—TPhone 3241. 


ONE SPROUT - WALDRON JR. PELLET 
mill for sale. Very reasonable, with or 
without 30 H.P. motor. Delivers two-ton 
per hour. Also one 40 to 60 H.P. Jacob- 
son Hammer Mill with several screens 
and permanent magnet, Model 17F8. Can 
furnish with or without motor. Al Nuzum 
Supply Co., Phone 7-3505, Baxter, lowa. 


FACTORY REBUILT 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


All makes used electric testers. Care- 
fully reconditioned by trained elec- 
tronic engineers. Each unit carries one- 
year guarantee. Prices start as low as 
$100.00. Send for our free 200-page 
catalog on grain testing and handling 
equipment and supplies. Burrows 
Equipment Company, 1316-C Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Illincis. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Economists Conduct 
Consumer Survey on 


Meat-T ype Pork 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Consumers 
bought 6% more meat-type pork 
than “regular” pork when they were 
priced the same, according to a sur- 
vey by two Purdue University agri- 
cultural economists. 

J. H. Stevenson and Norton E. 
Smith found also that when consum- 
ers had a choice between “regular” 
pork at a lower price and meat-type 
pork at a higher price, they spent 40¢ 
of their pork dollar on meat-type 
pork and 60c on regular pork. 

Consumer reaction to meat-type 
pork was measured at retail levels 
in five supermarkets. Rail grading 
eliminated “counterfeits,” or “meat- 
less wonders,” as well as overly fat 
hogs. Substandard loins were sorted 
out. 

The research indicated that certain 
meat-type pork products were more 
desirable from the consumer’s point 
of view than are other meat-type 
pork products. In the case of pork 
loin cuts, such as center cut chops 
and loin roasts which can be trimmed, 
there appeared to be no special pref- 
erence for the meat-type product 


| when compared with well-trimmed 


regular pork. 

For certain other pork products 
such as bacon, hams and shoulders, 
from which fat can not be trimmed 


| since most of it is on the inside, there 


appeared to be a fairly strong con- 
sumer preference when they were of 
the meat-type variety. 

Two practical problems were en- 
countered in processing and merchan- 
dising meat-type pork products. The 
first was that of keeping them sepa- 
rate from other pork products in a 
large meat packing plant. A second 
problem developed at the retail 
stores. Meat-type pork did not have 
as long a “shelf life’—a term used 
to describe the ability of a product 
to retain qualities of freshness—as 
regular pork. 

Since lean contains more water 
than does fat, meat-type pork na- 
turally has a higher percentage of 
water. This high water content pre- 
sented problems of leakage when it 
was being boxed or stored. Also, 
the moisture evaporated when it 
was displayed and resulted in a less 
attractive piece of merchandise. 

“Even though approximately one 
third of the consumers whose reac- 
tions are measured in this study 
showed a preference for the leaner 
pork at 10% higher prices, additional 
work needs to be done to determine 
consumer reactions under other pric- 
ing arrangements,” the economists 
concluded. 


NEW FEED FIRM 

DANVILLE, IOWA—Incorporation 
notice of the Danville Mill & Sup- 
ply Co. was published recently. The 
notice said the firm. will grind and 
mix feeds and wil! sell farm supplies. 
LaMar Mapel, Robert A. Wagner and 
Waith U. G. Beck, all of Danville, 
were listed as directors of the firm. 


JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$4.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 


*Less than 8 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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Agricultural Economist, 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Kansas State College 


Production and Price of Dehydrated Alfalfa 


Profits in feed manu-acturing are 


directly related to ingredient cost. 
In turn, ingredient costs are related 
to supplies of that ingredient to- 


gether with its utilization and prices 
of possible substitutes. 

An interesting case in point is the 
price pattern for dehydrated alfalfa 
that has developed over the years 
since World War II. The pricing of | 
this ingredient also is of interest 
at this time because of its relatively | 
low price. How long the industry can 
survive pricing at levels prevailing 
in the last year or so remains to be 
seen. 

One of the interesting features in 
this situation is apparent rela- 
tionship between prices in winter and 
production the preceding season. 
Generally, years of larger production 


the 


are followed by lower prices. This 
relationship is shown in Exhibit 1 
which accompanies this article. 


In 


help if you 


your use of Exhibit 1, it will 
understand how it was 
constructed. First, the average price 
at Kansas City, November through 
April, was calculated. Next, the pro- 


duction in the entire U.S. for the | 
season beginning in April was plot- 
ted on the bottem scale. Directly | 
ibove this a point was located on a | 
level with the winter price. Thus, 


each point represents a given season. 

The year for each season is indicated. | 
For example, 1,067 thousand tons 

were produced in the 1954-55 season. | 


The average November-April price | 
was just over $60 ton. First, find the | 
tons on the bottom scale and read | 
up even with the price on the side | 
scale. The “54” beside the dot indi- 
‘ates the year | 
The heavy diagonal line represents 
the general relationship between pro- 
duction and price which has developed 
over the past few years. Statistical 
measures have not been applied be- 
cause of the comparatively small 


number of years involved. However, 
the pattern of lower prices in years 
of large production appears quite 
plain. 

For 


example, if 800,000 tons of 


dehydrated alfalfa were produced, the 
winter price could be expected to 


average in the $70 per ton range. 
If 1,200,000 were produced, winter 


prices could be expected to average 
something under $50 per ton. If a 


| given year displayed the typical re- 


lationship, the dot representing that 
year would fall on the diagonal line. 

Of course, you will not find each 
year following this typical pattern. 
The years 1950, 1953, and 1955 did 
follow the pattern, and the dots repre- 
senting those years fell on the diagon- 
al line. But the others did not. In 
more recent years, the development 
and availability of storage have in- 
fluenced this pattern. 

No one can be certain what prices 
will do, and it’s probably just 
well. However, by studying price re- 
lationships, you are in a better po- 
sition to anticipate the probable 
range in price. 


as 


Indiana Laying Flocks 
Get Bigger and Bigger, 


Purdue Survey Shows 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A recent Pur- 
due University study shows that In- 
diana laying flocks are growing larg- 
er each year, it has been reported by 
Dr. E. W. Kehrberg and Ludwig Eis- 
gruber, agricultural economists, and 
Prof. J. W. Sicer, poultry specialist, 
at the university. 

In 1940 only 1% of Indiana laying 
flocks contained more than 400 birds. 
By 1954 almost 6% of the flocks 
were over 400 birds. Northern In- 
diana flocks averaged larger; 52% 
of the flocks in a selected market 
area were over 500 birds, and 9% 
numbered over 1,500 birds. 

Most poultry raisers feel that the 
1,500-flock size is too small for an 
efficient unit. Eighteen percent of 
a group of laying flock owners inter- 
viewed for the Purdue study said 
that they could manage up to 2,500 


EXHIBIT 1—Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal: Relationship between U.S. production in crop 
year beginning in April and average price at Kansas City, 17% protein, in the follow- 


ing November through April, 1947-57. 
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birds on a full-time basis, and 9% 
believed they could handle 10,000 or 
more. 

The farmers interviewed felt there 
were several important factors in de- 
termining laying flock size. They list- 
ed housing facilities and equipment 
available on the farm, price of eggs 
and price of feed 

When asked what will limit laying 
flock size in the future, slightly more 
than half of the farmers interviewed 
cited availability of competent labor. 
The majority said disease and lack 
of capital would not limit flock size. 

“The conclusion of this study points 
to a continuing upward trend in lay- 
ing flock size. As new buildings and 


equipment come into use, flock size 
will probabl} increase order to 
make optim use of the operator’s 


labor and capital,” according to the 
researchers 


Tests Show Holstein 
Steers Can Be Fed 
Profitably for Beef 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Raising 
Holstein steers for beef can be prof- 
itable, and iding stilbestrol to the 
feed can incr: » the profits, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gerald M. Ward, depart- 
ment of dairy industry, Colorado 
State University. 

He has reported that stilbestrol-fed 
steers gained at the rate of 2.4 lb. 
per da while the control group 
gained 2.1 lb. per day. The average 
return ve feed costs, Dr. Ward 
said, was $35.70 per head for the 
stilbestrol group and $22.91 for the 

controls 

In the experiment 16 Holstein 
steers were divided into two groups. 
Animals in each group averaged 377 

| lb. and five months of age. A ration 
| consisting of alfalfa hay, corn sil- 
age and grain was fed to each group 
at the rate of 12 lb. per day. One 
group received 10 Ib. of stilbestrol 
mix per ton of feed. 

Dr. Ward said weights of the two 
groups held even for the first 60 


days. Final weights after 278 days on 


the test, however, showed the stil- 
bestrol-fed group made better over- 
all gains All animals led US 
standard nd the percentage of 
wholesale cuts was essentially the 
| same for both groups 

Careass tests showed the same 
am fat in the two groups, but 
the stilbestrol-fed steers had 57% 
lean meat as compared to 53% lean 
in the control group. Separable bone 
in each group was 22% and 26%, re- 
spectively 


Four Turkey Feeding 
Systems Compared 


AMES, I0OWA—Four different tur- 
key feed systems commonly used 
in Iowa were compared by Dr. R. E. 
Phillips and Dr. S. L. Balloun, Iowa 
State College department of poultry 
husbandry. The value of grit for 
growing turkeys under confinement 

| was ilso examin ed 


The four systems of feeding test- 
ed were: complete mash; standard 
34% protein concentrate plus ground 
corn; protein concentrate plus corn 


adjusted to maintain more nearly 
uniform levels of minerals and vita- 
mins; and 24° concentrate plus 
shelled corn free-choice 

Turkeys on the free-choice sys- 
tem consumed slightly higher pro- 
tein diets and gained slightly more 
than the average of the other three 
systems. Feed efficiency was supe- 
rior by 10.3%. The researchers said 
the difference was most likely due 
to the turkey’s lack of ability to use 


large amounts of finely ground feed 
efficiently 

Results showed that the feeding 
of grit did not affect weight gains 
or feed efficiency in these trials. 

The experiment reported in 
Iowa Farm Science, of 
Iowa State College. 


was 
publication 
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Nutrition Meeting 
For Veterinarians 


To be Held Nov. 19 


CHICAGO — The annual Nutrition 
Conference for Veterinarians spon- 
sored jointly by the Illinois Feed 
Assn. and Illinois State Veterinary 
Assn. will be held Nov. 19 at the 
Pabst Brewing Co. auditorium, Pe- 
oria, Ill., the Illinois Feed Assn. has 
announced. 

Dairy, swine, beef cattle and pet 
nutrition will all get attention at the 
meeting, the announcement said. Dr. 
O. Burr Ross, head of the department 
of animal science, University of Ili- 
nois, will discuss beef cattle nutrition. 

Dr. Roger Morrison, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, will talk on dairy cattle 
nutrition and Dr. D. E. Becker, de- 
partment of animal science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will cover swine nu- 
trition research. 


Discussing pet nutrition research 
will be Dr. Victor Heiman, Corn 


Products Refining Co., Waverly, N.Y. 

The meeting will conclude with a 
panel discussion on the general sub- 
ject of medicated feed additives, with 
the following persons taking these 
phases of the subject: A. T. Myren, 
Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, “In 
Feed Manufacturing”; Ray Klussen- 
dorf, Commercial Solvents Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., “To Combat Stress’; 
James R. Allen, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Decatur, Ind., “In Veterinary Prac- 
tice.” 

The joint conference was instituted 
in 1949 to bring feed men and veter- 
inarians closer together and to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and 
friendly cooperation. 

Registration fee for the conference, 
including luncheon, will be $5. Regis- 
tration will begin at 9 a.m. 


COMPLETES EXPANSION 

LEBANON, ORE.—Scroggin Feed 
& Seed Co., Lebanon, has just com- 
pleted an expansion program with the 
erection of six bulk feed storage bins. 
The addition of the new bins will 
more than double the firm’s capacity, 
according to Ken Fuller and Joe 
Burian, owners. 


BEAT HIGHER FEED COST! 
lowa E y Beef Suppl #'s advan- 
tages become more important as the pro- 
tein cost of other, no-better, ——— 
rises. Dehydrated Ground Corn Cob Meal 
is the approved base for the lowa Economy 
Supplement. Your most dependable and re- 
liable source for the finest Dehydrated 
Corn Cob Meal is: 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., 
P.O. Box 120 Paxton, lil. 


INC. 
Phone 222 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR -FOOTED AN/MALS 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R Ss 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience, Send your specifica- 
tions er worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


“Delivery is always F-A-S-T when you 
order from BURROWS Catalog!” 
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BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Tramp iron is a killer! 
Tramp iron in your product can 
kili cattle and poultry . . . damage 
your reputation. It can ruin ex- 
pensive machinery, start fires, 
cause downtime. Safeguard your 
investment with one of the many 
Eriez magnetic separators avail- 
able to the milling industry. The 
Eriez Grate Magnet shown here is 
removing dangerous unwanted 
iron from a processing line before 
it can cause damage or contami- 
nate the finished product. 


To protect your equipment and your repvtation, install 
an riez permanent-powered magnetic separator, used 
to pull dangerous tramp iron contamination from feed MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
and grain processing lines of all types. e VIBRATORY EQUIPRENT 


Magnetic Pulley —for separating 


Plate Magnet —powerful, fully Magnetic Drum—used for 
enclosed magnetic units, for 


spouts, chutes, spiral conveyors, 


tramp iron from materials con- 

veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, stationary or hinged installation. etc. ... whenever the materials 
leather, stainless steelor any Four magnetic strengths, de- are not conveyed on belts. 
other non-magnetic substance. nding on depth of flow of Works equally well with hot or 


Automatically cleans itself of 


accumulated iron. Belt widths 72” width, in 
Special sizes made. 


and diameters in varying sizes. 


ine. Standard sizes from 4” to cold, wet or dry products. Self- 


cleaning . . automatically drops 


increments. 
tramp iron away from pr 


All Eriez Magnets are non-electric, self-contained, easily installed. The 
operate without any wires or attachments. Magnetic power is quasnntest 


indefinitely . 


. first cost is the last. 


/ 
N E W! Eriez HI-VI electro-permanent magnetic vibratory equipment NEEDS 


NO RECTIFIER... 


First electro-permanent magnetic units 
a at 3600 CPM directly off an 

line! Just plug in...no rectifier 
Compact, lightweight, easily in- 
stalled. H/-VI Unit Vibrators keep bulk 
materials flowing freely through bins, 
chutes, etc., prevent pile-ups and bridg- 


operates for less with exclusive ‘Double Action Drive.” 


ing. HI-VI Vibratory Feeders (for ac- 
curate and automatic feeding) give a 
liquid-like flow to bulk materials. Alnico 
V magnetic element, the heart of the 
units, provides high operating efficiency 
at low cost. Write for complete HI-VI 
literature. 


FREE LITERATURE on all these magnets mailed on request. 
Write to: Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-HC Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


Washington Animal 
Industry Conference 


Program Announced 


SEATTLE—Dr. E. P. Singsen, head 
of the department of poultry science, 
University of Connecticut, will be the 
featured speaker at the Washington 
Animal Industry Conference to be 
held Nov. 7 at Lower Columbia Jun- 
ior College, Longview, Wash. 

This was announced in a recent 
bulletin of the Washington State 
Feed Assn. Dr. Singsen plans to dis- 
cuss the feeding of heavy, meat-type 
breeding hens and results he has had 
from controlling intake of feed by 
these birds. He will also discuss re- 
cent data on antibiotics for hens and 
chicks, energy evaluation for chicks 
and lights for laying hens, the bul- 
letin said. 

A new feature of the conference 
this year will be a 14-hour discus- 
sion covering 10 “research briefs.” 
These include topics about which 
there is not much information but 
considerable interest. Most of the dis- 
cussion wifl cover results so far in 
current research projects. Each 
speaker will be allowed eight minutes 
and a question and answer period. 


Lamb, Mutton Imports 


Show Sharp Increase 


SAN FRANCISCO — Imports of 
lamb and mutton into the U.S. in- 
creased “at a fabulous rate” during 
the second quarter of 1958 as com- 
pared with the same three months in 
1957, reports the San Francisco of- 
fice of the U.S. Customs. The April 
through June, 1958, lamb and mut- 
ton imports totaled 8,726,086 Ib., com- 
pared with only 699,267 lb. for the 
same dates the year before. 

Total imports of lamb and mutton 
into California during 1957 were 39,- 
281 Ib., as compared with the incom- 
plete tabulation for the first six 
months of the current year which 
shows 142,315 lb. lamb and 1,137,873 
Ib. mutton from New Zealand and 
Australia, not including Los Angeles 
unloads. 

Beef imports in San Francisco and 
Seattle during one week in August 
totaled approximately 1% million 
pounds, with 561,802 Ib. arriving in 
San Francisco, and 724,647 lb. in Se- 
attle. These shipments included hind- 
quarters of steer beef, boneless cow 
beef, boneless bull beef, beef trim- 
mings and beef cuts. 


Engineered with care 

and fully backed by 

HAYES & STOLZ 
WARRANTY 


CAN BE 


PLANT NEEDS 


Extra monitor panels are available to. allow for 
check on settings from anywhere in your plant. 


Hayes Stele 


3521 HEMPHILL ST. 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT YOUR 


‘MANUFACTURING co., INC. 


P. O. Box 953 So. Side Sta., Fort, Worth, Texas 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor is set on the 
right bin? The new FOOL-PROOF Hayes & Stolz 
Electric Distributor removes all doubt by signalling 
accurately your loading position at all times. Position 
can be changed only by a numbered push-button on 
the control panel, assuring positive selection. The new 
H & § Electric Distributor can be fitted with 5 to 
20 openings. The diameter of these openings can 
be specified in 6”, 7”, 8” 10” and 12” sizes. 
Adaptable to mounting on elevator legs, 
collectors, sifters, mixers, screw con- 
veyors and belt conveyors. 


“Calm down son,” said the father 
of the marriageable daughter to the 
fidgeting young man. “I bet you want 
to marry my daughter and you're shy 
about asking for her. Well, take her, 
my boy, marry her and good luck to 
you.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t that, Mr. Smith,” 
the suitor answered. “I just wondered 
if you could lend me $25.” 

“Lend you $25!” exploded Dad. “I 
should say not! Why, I hardly know 


you!” 


Modern Miss: Mother, did you ever 
flirt when you were young?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear, I'm afraid I 


did.” 

Modern Miss: “And were you pun- 
ished for it?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear, I married your 
father.” 


The neurotic builds castles in the . 
air, the psychotic lives in them, and 
the psychiatrist collects rent on them. 


A diner rushed over to the man- 
ager of the restaurant. “I turned my 
head and someone stole my topcoat,” 
he screamed. 

“What kind of topcoat did you 
have?” asked the manager. 

“It was a brown tweed coat with 
raglan sleeves,” replied the customer. 

“Mmmmmm,” mused the manager. 
“Come to think of it, I saw a man 
waiking out of here with that very 
coat on.” 

“Quick!” demanded the customer. 
“What did the guy look like?” 

The manager shook his head. “Ter- 
rible,” he sighed, “the sleeves were 
too short for him.” 


¢ 


“I need a job, Senator,” said the 
man from his home state. 

The Senator thought for a mo- 
ment. “Well, I'll tell you,” he said, 
“there aren’t any jobs, but here's 
what I'll do. I'll get up a committee 
to investigate why there are no jobs, 
and you can be the head of that, with 
a salary beginning at ten thousand 
a year.” 


© 1958 FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


e Stimulates appetite—adds 
aroma, taste appeal 

e Stabilizes fat-bearing ingred- 
ients—guards vital nutrients 
—helps prevent vitamin de- 
ficiency diseases 

e Eliminates bitter taste of 
additives 

e Prevents feed off-odors— 
powerful antioxidant and 


flavor action 
Write for 
“taste-test” sample SUCRO 
FLAVOR 
PRODUCT OF 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clark Street 
Chicago 14, lilinois 
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FEED OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 


bean industry, can get,”” Mr. Rowland 
said. “We owe it to our Big Boss, the 
feeder, to produce a nutritional prod- 
uct at a price that will permit him 
to make a profit. If we ever lose sight 
of that, we are sunk.” 


The soybean and manufactured 
feed businesses are natural partners, 
he said. Each must depend on the 
other. He pointed out that 80% of all 
soybean meal is used by the feed in- 
dustry, and that the soybean industry 
has been responsible for much of the 
growth of the manufactured feed 
business. But the feed business has 
also held up its share of the partner- 
ship by bringing out the nutritional 
value of soybean meal by properly 
blending it with other ingredients 
and placing the product on the mar- 
ket at a reasonable price to the pro- 
ducer of meat, milk and eggs. 

Looking at the future, he said that 
population growth alone brings 3 
million more hungry Americans each 
year, and each one of them now eats 
the equivalent of about 1,530 lb. of 
feed in terms of what it takes to pro- 
duce the meat, milk and eggs they 
consume. 

“That’s a total increase in poten- 
tial of 2,295,000 tons of feed every 
year over the previous year,” he said. 
‘This year feed consumption will 
amount to 135 million tons total. In 
1975 the potential will be 39 million 
tons more than this year, or 174 mil- 
lion tons.” 

Growth Opportunities 

This provides two big opportunities 
for growth, he said. The first is the 
opportunity to increase the percent- 
age of formula feed to total feed- 
stuffs ied. Ten years ago that percent- 
age was 21%. In 1957, it was 28%. 
With the trend to more efficient feed- 
ing and management every year, 
manufactured feeds will represent a 
larger percentage of total feedstuffs 
consumed in the future, he said. 

“I believe we can reasonably ex- 
pect the proportion of manufactured 
feed to climb to a minimum of 40% 
of all feed fed by 1975, or to about 
70 million tons,” he said. 

The second opportunity for growth 
for the soybean industry is to in- 
crease the share of the protein meal 
fed, he pointed out. 

“Most recent estimates are that 
soybean meal currently makes up 
17% to 18% of the average manu- 
factured feed ration. With limitations 
on other sources of protein, it is go- 
ing to require at least 14 million tons 
of soybean meal just to supply the 
feed manufacturer,” he said. “Add to 
this another 2 million tons for other 
feed uses and we come up with 16 
million tons. This would require 
about 680 million bushels of beans. 
When we include the seed and export 
requirernents, we can see around 870 
million bushels of soybeans needed 
by 1975.” 

Soybean Oil Surplus 

To supply this much meal, how- 
ever, brings up the problem of dis- 
posal of soybean oil, he said. This 
must be disposed of through interna- 
tional trade. He pointed out that the 
fats and oils consumption of the 16 
European countries in 1957 was 56.6 
lb. per capita—7.2 Ib. less than the 
average American consumed. 

“By increasing the consumption of 
these 16 countries to the US. level 
would mean an additional require- 
ment of more than 36,000 tanks per 
year not allowing for any increase in 
population,” he said. 

He pointed out further that per 
capita consumption in India and 
Pakistan is probably less than 15 Ib. 
If this could be raised 5 Ib. per per- 
son, it would mean an increase of 
slightly over 40,000 tanks per year. 

Meal demand will also expand in 
other parts of the world, he said. 
Better living standards and increased 
purchasing power in other parts of 
the world will bring this about. 


Mr. Rowland’s address was read to 
the convention by A. V. Couch, man- 
ager, Ralston Purina Co., Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 

Price Outlook 

The price outlook for the soybean 
industry in the coming year was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. L. Jordan, agricul- 
tural economist at the University of 
Illinois. He said he expects to see 
these developments: 

1. A 1958 crop of not more than 
510 million bushels. 

2. Excellent demand for meal 
based on increasing hog numbers and 


| a continued appreciation of the value 


| of meal as feed. 


| in the US. 


3. Pressure on the prices of fats 
and oils as the result of large sup- 
plies, steady per capita consumption 
and no significant in- 
crease in export demand. 

4, An annual crush that will leave 
only a modest carryover Oct. 1, 1959. 

5. Much less seasonal variation in 
prices of both oil and meal than oc- 
curred in 1957-58. 

“I also expect soybean prices to 
hover near the loan value,” he said. 
“If the price declines much below the 
loan value as the result of heavy 
marketings at harvest I should ex- 
pect it to recover in a few weeks 
after harvest is completed to near 
the loan value.” 

Dr. Jordan estimated the soybean 
farm prices for the coming year at 
$2.06 bu. if production reaches 536 
million bushels, $2.11 bu. if produc- 
tion goes to 525 million bushels or 
$2.21 for production of 500 million 
bushels. These figures are based on 
an estimated value of $1,107 million 
for the 1958 U.S. soybean crop 


Meal Prices 

“Because of the more favorable 
outlook for meal in the coming year 
than for oil I am estimating that the 
meal fraction of the combined oil and 
meal value will be 52.5% and the oil 
value 47.5%,” he said. 

Using the farm price figures ar- 
rived at earlier and adding 35¢ bu. 
for estimated marketing and process- 
ing margins, he had per-bushel values 
of $2.41 to $2.56 bu. This gave him 
the following meal and oil prices: 
For production of 536 million bushels, 
meal $52.70, oil 10.4¢; for 525 mil- 
lion bushel production, meal $53.80, 
oil 10.6¢; for 500 million bushel pro- 
duction, meal $56, oil 11¢. (Meal 
prices are per ton, bulk, Decatur, 
and oil prices are per lb., tank cars, 


midwestern mills.) 


| 


Dr. Jordan said Dr. T. A. Hierony- 
mus of the University of Illinois agri- 
cultural economics staff estimates a 
meal price of $55 ton based on a 
crush of 355 million bushels and using 
these factors: (1) the production of 
soybean meal, (2) sales of commer- 
cial feeds, weighted by kinds of feed, 
and (3) the index of livestock and 
livestock product prices. Dr. Hierony- 
mus got a fairly high correlation of 
past behavior of these factors and 
soybean meal prices, Dr. Jordan said. 

Taking a look at the export mar- 
ket, Dr. Jordan said only a modest 
increase is expected in western Euro- 
pean requirements. The forecasted 
prices are based on the assumption 


| that as much fats and oils will be ex- 


ported for dollars and under PL 480 
as is expected in the current crop 
year. 

“Any failure to provide a good ex- 
port outlet would result in a sub- 
stantial lowering of the price of soy- 
bean oil and would force a large 
quantity of beans into CCC stocks,” 
Dr. Jordan said. “Assuming a good 


| export outlet, I believe that we can 


use a 500-525-million-bushel crop 
without building up burdensome 
stockpiles in the hands of CCC.” 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—A dividend of 5¢ a 
share was declared Aug. 25 on the 
outstanding common stock of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., payable Sept. 
30, 1958, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Sept. 5, 
1958. The previous payment was 5¢ 
a share June 30, 1958. 


MILESTONES 


(Continued from page 8) 
when fed at the level of 6 lb. per ton 
of feed which contained animal or 
vegetable fat. Feeding levels of 2 or 
4 lb. per ton did not produce a sig- 
nificant change in growth compared 


with the basal diet. 


Turkeys 
A low energy (600 calories) all- 
mash pre-breeder diet for turkeys 
during the age period of 26 through 


34 weeks did not affect subsequent 
| production or hatchability cording 
to a report from the Larro Research 
Farm. 

Work at Ohio with small white tur- 
keys indicated lysine to be the first 
l'miting amino acid in a 14% protein 
diet fed from 8 to 16 weeks This is 
further evidence of the need for 
more work d with specific 


amino acid requirs 


ments at different 


| age and protein levels. 
Supplement n of a turkey grow- 
| ing ration with 10% animal tallow 
in a 16% growing ration from 20 to 
24 weeks of age significantly im- 
proved carcass finish and weight 
gain. This type of feeding program 
is valuable in finishing male turkeys 
for market at an early age 

Feeder space required by heavy 
white turkeys did not appear to be 
more than 1.5 linear inches to 16 
weeks of age and 2 from 16 to 24, 
according to an Ohio study. Small 
type turkeys grew satisfactorily to 
8 weeks on only 0.5 linear inch per 
bird. 

FDA BIL 

tinued from page 1) 
ministering the law and clarify con- 
ditions under which new additives 
may be put into feeds. 

Applications for new additives will 
be required under a standard pro- 
cedure intended to show that the 
product is useful and can be used 
safely, with definite tolerances estab- 
lished. The burden of proof will be 
on the company making the appli- 
cation 

It is possible, under this procedure, 
that some substances which cannot 
be permitted under present regula- 
tions can be shown under the new 
procedure to be suitable for addition 
to feeds, Mr. Kneeland said. 


Current regulations concerning ap- 
é 


plications f xemption from certi- 
fication of biotics probably will 
not be affected by the new law, it is 
now be! 1. However, it could have 
some bearing on new drug applica- 
tions 

Drug products presently being used 
in feeds y will not be affected 
by the new amendment, Mr. Kneeland 
said 

The “serious failure’ of present 
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legislation to give full protection to 
feeders and consumers was cited in 
a speech by George Larrick, com- 
missioner of food and drugs, at the 
Animal Health Institute meeting last 
spring. 

The law, he said, does not require 
an ingredient of feed, other than a 
new drug or antibiotic, to be tested 
for safety before it is used. 

Mr. Larrick at that time summar- 
ized the principles that his depart- 
ment felt should be followed in new 
legislation. The new amendment, Mr. 
Kneeland said this week, appears in 
general to satisfy these principles. 
They are: 

1. The intended use of an additive 
in a food should be shown to be safe 
from the standpoint of long-term as 
well as short-term consumption be- 
fore it is tolerated. 


2. The use of @ poisonous or dele- 
terious additive should serve a pur- 
pose beneficial to the consumer. The 
purposeless addition of poisons to 
food should not be permitted. 

3. Evidence to establish the above 
points should be secured by the per- 


| son who wishes to promote uses of 


the additive and should be submitted 


| to the government for evaluation. 


The proposed use should be permitted 
by the government only after a fav- 
orable decision by competent scien- 
tists. 

4. There should be adequate pro- 


| vision for appeal of an adverse gov- 
| ernment decision to the courts ac- 


cording to procedures that permit 
full consideration of complex scien- 
tific questions by scientists. New, un- 
tried appeal procedures should not 
be experimented with in this field of 


| public health protection. 


5. Any additive already in use 
whose safety is not generally recog- 
nized should be tested to establish 
its safety. There should be a reason- 
able period of time after the new 


| law goes into effect to permit such 


testing. 
Mr. Kneeland indicated that fur- 


| ther information concerning the new 


dent. 


legislation will be issued by FDA 
after the bill is signed by the Presi- 


Bartlett to Increase 
Storage Facilities 


KANSAS CITY—A contract has 
been let by Bartlett and Company, 
Kansas City, for a substantial addi- 
tion to its St. Joseph grain storage 
facilities. The addition wili consist of 
four steel tanks with a total capacity 
of 1,350,000 bu., increasing the com- 
pany’s storage total at St. Joseph to 
3,850,000 bu. The installation will be 
made by the Sapulpa (Okla.) Tank 
Co. and is scheduled to be completed 
about Oct. 15. The new capacity will 
increase the total grain storage fa- 
cilities of Bartlett and Company to 
approximately 18 million bushels. 


CAROLINA CONVENTION SCENES—Nearly 250 delegates turned out for 
the annual North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. meeting held recently 
in Asheville. These pictures show some of the speakers at the meeting. In the 
first picture is Dr. B. H. Kinsey, president, North Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Assn., Raleigh, who spoke on working relationships between feed men and 
veterinarians. In the second picture (left to right) are: Ed Glennon, executive 


president of the American Feed 


Manufacturers 


Assn., Chicago; Gilbert 


Brauch, Ralston Purina Co., Charlotte, president of the North Carolina Feed 
Central Carolina Farmers Exchange, 
Durham, and Rom R. Watkins, National Gypsum Co., Charlotte Court House, 
Va., president of the North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Allied Assn. In the 
third picture Patrick B. Comer, management consultant and publisher of 
Labor Analysis and Forecast, Greensboro, discusses employee relations. 


Manufacturers Assn.; C. W. Tilson, 


be 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * * * 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A deseriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
in $5-gal. drums (413-420 Ib.) 300 ICU, 750 quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 390-ton 
A 13% @15%¢. 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A earlots: 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 
17 20¢ 000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 $29.96 
4 16@18¢, 2.250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 20@ Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
21¢ f.o.b Massachusetts New York or quate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
Penns inia shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 

s feeding oil with 10,000 units der, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
pe gram 7@8¢ a million units S.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
A packed in 55 gal. drums, $13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 
cludec 
- good: 600 BLOOD FLOUR 
S¢ Ib 2.250 A, Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
700 PD. 1.5 A. 17¢ D, 750 A, 15%¢ supply good; $110@115 

Minneapolis: 19,000 A It 300 D, 2,250 
PD. 75 A 18%¢ It San Francisco: Demand good; supply | 

: a tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia. 
ALFALFA MEAL Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 

Ft. Worth: nand fair for dehydrated, supply good; $110@115 
good f sur red: supt f ent for de- New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
hydrated, limited or incured; 17% protein supply ight 122@127 
dehydrated $4 ‘ ‘ Ft. Worth area Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $149 
tru Kar leh rated, 17%, 100,000 A @145, guaranteed 80% protein 
$49 ‘ suncured No. 1 1 protein \%-in Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
grind, tru trend unchange $120 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher Ogden: Supt normal; $120 in 100-Ib. 
supp my r i $39, dehydrated $65 bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Chicago: D+ nad fair upr adequate; Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
i7% de irated t 100 units vita- supply adequate; $7.50@7.75 a unit of am- 
min A guaranteed $40 monia 

Kansas City: Demand fair, good for high ia = = ‘ 
qualit ; trend stead supply ade- BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
quate except for high aq t meal: dehy- Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $75 
drated ‘ with 17 protein and @ 85. 

100 nits tamin A unteed on ar- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
rival $35 . ed r unprocessed meal; quate; $35 | 
17 1 eground $40, sacked Portland: Demand steady; supply am 

iT 1 ' ets $ bulk 18 ple; trend unchanged; $95. 

rotein 1 ‘ $45 ucked; some Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
13 to 1 1 pe ts being sold at $26 | supply mited; imported $68, in 20-ton lots 
unc! | New Orleans: Demand good; trend ur 

changed; s y normal; $95@99. 


o: Demand good; supply am- 


\%-in. $29.5 | ple; 75 
Les Angeles: |! i improved: trend | Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
firmer sul mited lehydrated pellet | supply normal; $85@90 | 
tein, 1 $ - | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | 
al. 1 stelr | supply ample; $90 sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnat 
i s. 1 Boston: Demand and supply steady; $88 
it t Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
Nemand fair : | ply light; $90 

1 sdequate: 17 dehydrated, 100,000 | Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
vitamin A $4 ply good; $82.50, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Omaha nd supply adequate; 

7 dehydrated, 100,000 A units, bulk pel- | BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
ets $32 ! $37, Omaha basis | Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 

New Orleans 1 fair; tre nd steady | supply limited; $49 bulk, $53 sacked 
supp lequat $47 @47 pellets $44@46. | Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

St. Louis | w t steady: 26% $46.50@47 
supp! ple I f uncured $38.50; | Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
dehydrated, 17 10 » A $40.50 | erate: 26% $52.40, September 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; de- | Boston: Demand and supply steady; 22% | 
hydrated, 17 $5: suncured, 13% $651.50 and 26% $55. 
nomir : Demand slow: r 

Philadelphia: D+ Demand slow; supply fai 
VW lehydrated; $53.50 Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 

Buffalo mat j r: trend steady to | supply exhausted; $49 
lower: « ply 1 t $54, sacked, Boston St. Leais: Demand slow; trend steady: 

Minneapolis: 1 trend; fair demand: | supply ample; $45 

ipl regr 1 _pellets 17 | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
‘ r \ $45.50; granules supply adequate; 50 
ted, bu $4 4 | Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
Demand r end firmer; sup- | $46 
proteir uncured $43, deliv- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
loads; 13¢ ) A unit dehydrated | ple; $54 
‘ ed truc ads New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 

Memphis: Demand f trend higher; supply ample; 26% $51.50@53. 
supply sear dehydrated 7% protein, | Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $44 steady; $48, bulk, Boston. 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light Portland: Demand good; supply ample; | 
prime t w, tar cars 7%¢ Ib.: drums 9™%e | trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib 
Ib f.o.t nortl Texas packing plants Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
with returnat supply limited; 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 11¢ | 
Kansas City: 1 lighter than it has Ib. in less than 5-ton lots. 
been trend supply adequate; Chicago: Demand good; supply limited: 
bleachable fancy Ib tank car 10@11%¢ Ib. In carilots; 10% @12%¢ Le.l | 
Chicage: Demand fair; supply adequate; Omaha: 10%¢ Ib | 
bleachable fancy tall tank truck or Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; | 
carlots 7%¢ It yellow grease 7@7%¢ Ib. supply light; 10@10%¢ Ib 
Louisville Demand trend steady: | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
supply « ble hable fancy 8¢ Ib.: white 10¢ Ib | 
tallow 8%¢ It yellow grease 6%¢ Ib Boston: Demand and supply steady; | 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 10¢ Ib 
ple; bleachable fancy $%¢ Ib.; yellow grease | Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
7¢ Ib ply limited; $9.95 cwt. 
New Orleans: Demand good: trend steady: Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
supply adequate; 84%@8\¢ Ib., tank cars ply ample; $12 cwt. 
St. Paul: Steady trend; quiet pre-holiday St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
demand: bleachable fancy tallow 7%¢ Ib., 10¢ Ib. in carlots: 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 12¢ 
f.o.b. producer's plant Ib. in less than ton lots. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5-ton lots 

BARLEY FEED 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 

ow; trend weak; sup- 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 
omy ina 9, ground $57 New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 11¢ Ib,; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

bes New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 

Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $36 10¢ Ib: 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; tom lots 11¢ 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; -| Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 
supply adequate; standard rolled $3.05 cwt.: Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 
standard ground $3.05 cwt ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $43@48; Ib., 
whole barley $37@42 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light: BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
trend unchanged; %$58@59. Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; $3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 

: Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand good: supply fair; oun 
needles 90¢@$1 cwt.; ground screenings $24. Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- cient; $2.85, 100-Ib. barrel. 
ple; rolled $59; ground $58, Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. in 100-Ib. lots; 
pulverized $45.50, $4.28 cwt. in 500-1b. lots. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ply good; $48, bulk, delivered, truck lots. supply normal; $4:25°cwt. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
3%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $4.25@4.50 cwt. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 


and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $16.63, flour $11.6 

necrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50 flour 
$5.50. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; fine grind, plain $98.54, 100-Ib bags; 
bulk, in hopper cars, fine grind $7.54; bulk 
in boxears $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 


mium 

Les Angeles: Demand 
ple; trend steady; $10 
Cincinnati: Demand f 
adequate; $8@9 cwt 

Seattle: Demand and trend 
yl good; $14 wareh¢ 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
Minneapolis. 

CHARCOAL 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
poultry charcoal $196 ton in 50-Ib. multi- 
walls, 

Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


good; supply am- 
1ir; trend steady; 
supply 
steady; sup- 
ex yuse, truck lots 


livered 


and trend steady; 
poultry $156 


Demand 
hardwood 


sacked in less than ton lots; $144.50 sacked 
in ton lots. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141 


trend steady; 


good 


and 


Cincinnati: Den 
briquets $120, 25-lb. bags, 


supply adequate; | 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincinnat | 
Boston: Demand and supply light; $100. | 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand nproved; trend | 
onger supply reduced $73 | 
Portland: Len fair trend higher; 
supply limited; $73 
San Francisco: Dem supply am- 
ple solvent $63; exy } $73 
Seattle: and i steady; sup- | 
ply limites truck lots (Canadian). | 
| 
COD LIVER (FORTIFIED) 
Trend steady; price per Ib. | 
irums (413-420 300 ICU, 750 | 
5%¢. 1,500 , 2,250 A 
72 00 A 21%@ ICU, 1,500 
A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A ? 3,000 A 22 
Massachusetts, New York or | 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 
D, 2.250 A 21¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; all f.0.b. New | 
York | 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES } 
Los An 1and and trend steady; | 
supply 1 5%¢ Ib 
New mand and supply fair; | 
trend ,@4%¢ It f.o.b. eastern 
shore 
Boston: Demand good; supply short; | 
4% @5¢ Ib | 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply lim- 


ited; trend steady; $90@93, f.o.b. Gulf. 


AND MEAL 
ties are sacked 
$5 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 

(All quotations for all « 

basis, bulk basis 

Minneapolis: Feed $49.8 meal $88.80. 
Atlant: Feed $55.98, meal $94.98 

Birmingham: $54.64, meal $93.64. 
meal $93.84. 


less) 


Boston: 84, 

Chicago: Fee 3. meal $82 

Cleveland . 51.14, meal $90.14. 

Denver 51, meal 5 

Ft. $51.96, meal $90.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $87.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $43, meal $82 | 
Louisville: Feed $50.21, meal $89.21 
New Orleans: Feed 20, meal $3 

New York: Feed $54.4 meal $93.43 
Norfolk: Feed $53.71, meal $92.71 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.02, meal $93.02 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.96, meal $90.96 


St. Feed $43, meal $ 
CORN OT MEAL 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend 


Louis: 


steady; 


supply ample; $50.45 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 


supply normal; old process $73; new proc- 
$70.50 

Kansas City: Demand 
soy market broke to lower levels; 
steady; supply ample, with resale 
rial being offered freely; solvent meal 
#65; old process mea! $66@67. 

Chicag Demand and supply fair; hy- 
$63.50; solvent $62.50, basis Mem- 


since 
trend 
mate- 
$64 


very slow 


draulic 
phis. 
Los Angeles: Demand 
steady; supply ample; 
protein $56@5 
Ogden: Supply 
Portland: Demand 
changed: supply ample; 
Wichita: Demand slow; 
41% old vrocess $64.50 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $61.90; solvent $64.70. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 


limited; trend 
local production, 


58 


$65@70. 
trend 


average; 41% 
steady; 
$68 

supply ample; 


un- 


quate; trend steady; $79@82.50. 

Omaha: Demand slow: supply adequate; 
41% solvent $62, bulk, Omaha basis. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply fair: $67. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply fair; old process $74. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply spotty; $80. 


Demand slow; supply fair; 
Buffalo: Demand poor: trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $75.50;~sacked, Boston. 
Memphis: Demand poor; .trend lower; 
supply limited; prime 41% protein, old 
process $62; new process, 41% solvent $62. 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $66.50. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply limited; $73, delivered, truck 
41% expeller process. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 


phosphate tn 100-Ib, bags $48, f.0.b. oars 
or trucks, New Orleans, 


sup- 
lots, 


Jacksonville, Fla., 


or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ .b.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100 Ib. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3.000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 


f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1.500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11%@12¢ Ib. in ton lots or larger 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 

POWDERED 

rrood: moder- 

15¢ Ib 
Ib 12 

28¢ 


supply 

.S.P. units per Ib., 

than ton lots 17¢ 

5 tons to a carload 
30¢ Ib. 


PHOSPHATE 


Chicago: Demand 
ate: 4,000,000 I 
in ton 
060,000 units per Ib., 
Ib., ton lots and less 


DEFLUORINATED 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12% $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-1! 

multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum ca 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%@ $69.12 
f.o.b. Wales in 100-lb. multiwall 
less in bulk 

Houston: Minimum 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net n, 
f.0.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fia.: Minimur: 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
carload $60, truckload $60.75, net 
Coronet in 100-Ib. multiwall t 
in bulk. 

18% phosphorus 
$64.98 sacked; 


lots; less 


phosphorus 19 


phosphorus 17 


$57 

Ciincinnati: 
13% phosphorus 
cinnati. 


$81 ked 
f.o.b. Cin- 


sac 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluorine, 
$77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas City 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and 
$3 net ton less than bagged mate 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum ph 
8% % minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
fluorine guaranteed $83.25, 7 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freig! 
equalized with nearest producing poir 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5 phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 

100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago 
, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 

$93.25; 21 phosphorus, 20,000 lt or 
$94.50, basis Chicago i 
less than 20,000 Ib 
or hoppers $3 net 
material. 

Minimum phosphorus 
granular $83.25; freight equalized 
closest producing point, carload 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
18% %, maximum fluorine .03% 
$83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib 
minirmnum phosphorus 21%, maximum 
ine .03% guara 50, f.o.b. Tre 
in 100-Ib. multiwall 

Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged; $115 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


phos 
ma xXi- 


ar 


3 


ton 


boxcars 
bagged 
Bonnie, Fla.: 


181 


with 


nton 


supply ample; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead) 
supply adequate; by truck $64 

Louisville: Demand good trend wea! 
supply light; bourbon grains: light 
dark $61, solubles $77. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply 
ple; $85. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; $67, bulk, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $63, delivered, truck lots 

DRIED BEET PULP 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $47.15. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; $63.50@66. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 
molasses $57, plain $60, both nominal 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
new crop $59.90 

Ogden: Supply average; $38@42 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; molasses $48.25 @50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 50-lb. papers, molasses $59 
plain $66.50, new crop O-N-D plain or mo- 
lasses $58.65. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $50. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend stead 


supnly ample; $63.95, October-November 


ber. 
Buffalo: Demand fair: trend lower 


sup- 
ply adequate; 57, sacked, Boston 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, delivered, carlots 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; me- 
dium acid $9.75@10.25; sweet cream $104 
10.50 ewt. in carlots. 


trend steady: 


Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply limited; 11¢ Ib 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $9.50@ 10.25 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@11%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$10 ecwt. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight; 
11¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply very limited; $11.25 cwt. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

San Francisco: Demand good; supp!) 

fair; meal $52. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $51.25@55, f.o.b. Florida 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply moderate; orange pulp: $41 bulk 
$46- sacked; lemon pulp: $39 bulk, $44 
sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady 


supply limited; $56.50; meal $52.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $48.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida 
points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
100-Ib. 


Ogden: Supply average; $15.15, 
drum. 

Chicago: Demand and supply Yair; $10@ 
10.50 cwt. in carlots, - 


he 
at 
ta 
ir, $c 
‘ 
7 3 
1 
an 
% 
4 
4 
| 
i 
Poon. 
ce 
> 
® 
| 
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q Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair | Ft. Worth: Ds nd ipT suffi- | Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow as sup- 
supply limited; $14 cwt. in less than ton 60% $157.50 } cient r t tember | plies were no longer pressing on the mar- 
H lots; $13.75 cwt. in ton lots Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; | $72 ber-Dece $74.50; | ket. The slowed pace of formula feeds | 
’ Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | supply adequate; $146.60 | pellet $ apparently was a factor in milifeed sales. H 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. | Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; | Wichita s e: | Prices remained fairly stable to lower dur- : 
4 New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; | supply light; $150@155 | 34 § | ing the period. Quotations: bran $34.50@35, eat 
upply ample; $12@12.50 cwt. San Francisco: Demand fa supp am- | Portland f ple tandard midds. $35.50@36, flour midds. 
a Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; | ple; imported fish meal $2.30 a unit of | trer $78 | $43@44, red dog $47@48. + 
] il¢ Ib | protein. Seattle t sup St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 5 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; | New Orleans: Demand light; trend steady; ply t : tein supply ample; bran $34.50@35, shorts $38 : 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. supply limited; menhaden 60% $1 50@ Minneapolis t 0d 238.50, sacked; bran $30.50@31, shorts $34 : 
; San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 139.50; scrap $131@132, f.o.b. Gulf | der | @34.50, middlings $32@32.50, bulk. ie 
| s1o¢ It Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup $49 } Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: ‘s 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light ply lir 5 $147.50 . up} adequate; bran $40.50; middlings i 
$12.50 ecwt. Seattle: eman good; trend firmer; 1ALT SPROUTS $41.50 : 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib supply li )a unit prote ex-d Chicago Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- ' 
in irlots Alaska No $38 quate; bran $45@46; middlings $46@47. 3 
Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup Buffalo: fair: trend firm sup- Cincinnati t i Buffalo: A _ strike threat at grain ele- ; 
ply limited: 13¢ Ib. ply very limited 60% protein, menhads sul vators here put a damper on millifeed buy- 
Buffalo: Demar good trend steady $155 bulk, $16¢ icked Milwaukee r ing last week. Sales were quiet, with in 
sul ample pray $10.65 cwt roller Minneapolis: Steady trend; fair demand terest centered mostly in sacked bran and 4 
$11.50 vt suppl tight; 60 meal $165 no West New Orleans i mid ngs The bulk differentials again | 
Minneapolis: Stead trend; fair demand Coast herring available sur widened and there were spot supplies avail- 1 
tigh ippls $10.75 @11 ecwt. Boston: Demand active; supply very Soston able, mostly bran. Bran $35.50@36.50, mid- 
tight; $135 $42 llings $36@37.50, red dog $50@51.50; the 
DRIED WHEY bu lifferential on bran widened out from ; 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair uppl) le > MEAT AND BONE MEAI $647 and on middlings from $6@6.50 
te ts, st lard $5.7 t i Cincinnati: r ee of KO. Cincinnati f New York: Demand fair; trend lower; 
th or any Texa point supply adequate 1 mo $ treat bray ip] ood; bran $41@42, standard midds 
$5.8 use. Ft. W } second cutting gfeen alfa! $25 $11 $44.50@ 45.50 
Kansas City: i fair; trend st i mixed $27 wheat or oat straw $ . San Francisco Ip] Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
sup] ample; $5.25 ecwt., producer points Louisville: D nd = ae f g bran 3 tandard midds. $45; red dog $60 
guiar and partially delactosed; regu No, 1 ha Louisville New Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ecause of light pro ety, ocal $23@25, No. 2 $20@2: Seraw suy supply icient; bran $42.50@43.25, shorts 
suction $18@20 St Louis t we $46@46.75 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate Boston: Demand supp pti su] Louisville: Demand slow trend easy; 
$5 t fo} plant ing; new crop No. : thy $41@4 Omaha upply good: bran $40.60, mixed feed $42.85, j 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend eady Portland: Der 1; sup] pee $11 brown shorts or gray $45.60, middlings } 
suppl : $5.90 cwt. in carlots: $6.13 trend firm; $2 New Orleans $42.80 
‘ r Ogden: Supply normal; $1 bale; $12 ton sup] l Memphis: Demand fair; trend lower; ; 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag n field; $17 in barr P Boston $1.7 ipply ample; wheat bran $37, gray shorts ; 
Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- Ft. Worth: Demand fa ora : : 1 t $ {1, standard midds. $40 
mited; $6.05 cwt cally nil for prairie and Johns on grass, Chicago te Seattle: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- i 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady supply sufficient; cariots, > Alec t ply limited delivered common transit 
only lequate $5.35 cwt.: sweet $5.75 falfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@35: prair e Ni Los Angeles ‘int alice \ 
t $26@28; No. 2 Johnson $24@26 delvd. Texas sup] $ t Portland: Demand strong; trend higher; ta? 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; common points . P Wichita f supply limited; spot $48@49, September $43. 
supply adequate; $5.75@6 cwt Wichita: Demand poor; supply scien t Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supp! prairie $12@1 ilfalfa $12@1 tation Idaho: red bran and mill run $39, mid- 
rood: $5.50 ecwt Los Angeles: D i w; tre 1 I New York fair dlings $44: to Denver: red bran and mill 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply amy I -§ No. 1 $29 P31; U.S. N 2 Svand bull run $46, middlings $51; to California: red [ 
py mple; 6 %¢ It aly 96 28; U.S. No. 2 green $26@ 27 5 bran 1d mill run $46.50, middlings $51.59, \ 
Philadelphia: Demand @ull; suppy light U.S. No. 2 $ : “Ty Ft. Worth P f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles eh 
¢ Seattle: Demand slow; trend firn nd bons Los Angeles: Standard mill run $47@ 
Boston: Demand s 1 supply plent ply good; alfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $27, de 5 t. Wort {7.50 iemand improved, trend stronger, £ 
$5.75 ewt livered truck lots Portland educed; red bran $47@47.50. demand a 
Seattle: and nd trend stead; sul I lim trend firmer; supply ample 
ply good $6.40 vt ex-warehouse = HOMINY FEED Ogden t San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 1 
Minneapolis: st trend: fair demand Kansas City: Demand slow; trend st } t ple; millfeed $47; red bran $47 3 
r supply $5.40@5 vt. Other sour to weak; supply lequate; ye $35 Kansas Cit i =—s 
bulk, $3.50 more for sacks: white at $1 MINERAL FEED 
i rtially de tosed Chicago: Demand fair; suppl; Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2 
$49.50@50 t phosphorus $92; 7.5¢ phenothiazine sheep 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) New Orleans: Demand fair; trend weal Seattle t I miner blocks $4 each 
Boston: Demar t ly; supply spotty; supply light; $55.50@56 ; tr Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
zp _ Milwaukee: Der nd good; supy tight; Buffal t: trend ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
Ft. Worth: Demand goo ipply very 1 ae ; é $11 ill-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 
ted: af 87 $11 trucks Louisville: Demand slow; trend ¢ 
++ supply ampls $53 St. Pau na i 
Les Angeles: i Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower e 
teady; no offerings; $1.2! t protein. | SUPP lequate; $62.50. == For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 
Salisbury, Md.: St« trer St. Louis: ‘ 
Atlanta: Demar fair: trend ste sup Boston: Demand fair upply good; $f Minneapolis 
$9 f.o.t Alat nd may 


Memphis: Demand n trend st i sul 


te I 


‘Baffalo: Demand 


FISH MEAL good; $55, bulk, Boston is , +b] 
ern mat n fish ¢ pro my ca ¢ 


$ I y blended pr LINSEED OIL MEAL $ * 
mple; product supply ample I Omaha | DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
Ft. Worth: 1 emand urgent; supply criti- | | MORE UNIFORMI 
Portiand: Demat $ Ft. Worth 
$1 @153 Omaha I f i $ 
34 nt $84.80. bu | Pr 
Boston: Demand light $77 | 
Philadelphia: Demand fair | 
FEED INGREDIENTS COD - LIVER - OIL 
Fish Meal @ Scrap e Solubles | easier; supply increased; local productior . 4 4p oe 
| _ Chicago: Demand ‘fair; supply adequat VITAMIN-A-STABILIZED 
_ MIDLAND WESTERN, INC. % 
= u ad for l 160 Ww. SPRUCE READING, PA. a 
| ess meal $55.50 for September-December 
i 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT : 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Columbus 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


Louisville 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 


Portland 


San Francisco 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Winnipeg 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Omaha 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 


Boston 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 


belted 
3 
| 
| 
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San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 


all-purpose granules $89, block $94; mineral 


phosphorus 6% granules $105, block $110; 
ecattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 
ules $99 ylock $103; hog mineral phos- 


granules $38 phosphorus 
paper bags) 
good; supply 


phorus 3% & 
78 (all in 60-Ib 
Portiand: Demand 
trend unchanged $42 

Ogden: Supply normal; $110 in 
bloc $98, granular, 50-Ib. bags 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with fodine, 50-Ib. biocks $95, 
100-1b. bags $90, f.0.b. plant. 

MOLASSES 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots 
: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

18%¢ gal. f.0.b. Albany. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $25 bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.25 bulk, tank trucks 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
14@14%¢ gal., tank car, New 


ample; 


60-Ib. 


supply ample; 
Orleans, 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady blackstrap 18¢ gal, tank 
ears, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$25. fot irs, Richmond, Cal 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply ample; 15¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 6 b. customers’ drums $9.62 

Leaisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; tank car lots, f.o.b. Gulf 
ports 14\%¢ gal 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
18%¢ gal. in tank cars 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 16¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


Gorto 
BLENDS 


New Englander vivauizer 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street + Boston 9, Mass. * HUbberd 2-1682 


delivered Ft. Worth, truck $36.06, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; blackstrap 14¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans and $30 ton, de- 
livered Memphis, truck. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply extremely limited; citrus $22.50, 
bulk, f.0.b. Florida producing points, im- 
mediate. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; fair demand: 
ample supply; 14% @14%¢ gal., f.0.b. New 
Orleans; $34.50 ton, f.o.b. terminal. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Firmer trend; fair demand: 
ample supplies; feeding rolled oats $75@78: 
pulverized $42; feeding oatmeal $66.50: 
~ oats $56.50; reground oat feed $15 
@17. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; reground oats $22; pulver- 
ized white oats $49: rolled oats $85. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak: 
supply ample; reground $20.80, rolled $81.30, 
— $75.30, pulverized $49.80, crimped 

4.30 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
white pulverized $56, ground mixed $45.45, 
reground oat feed $20. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
pulverized white $53.50; domestic oat feed 
$25.50; Canadian oat feed $30. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $13@13.50; fine ground 
ee oatmeal $68; feeding rolled oats 

Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; trend im- 


proved; supply adequate; pulverized, local 
production $60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $45.7 reground oat 
millfeed, 3% protein, sacked $22.70. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; rolled $62, ground $59, 
cleaned $60. 

Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $21. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $24 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots. 
Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 


supply adequate; $14.80. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-Ib. paper bags $22.85, 


in 50-Ib. paper bags $23.19, in 25-Ib. paper 
bags $25.35 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $21.75 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
lentiful; $14.80@15. 


supply 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $25 
in paper. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 


26% $42.50 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 45% $66. 

PEAT MOSS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.75 bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlotsa, 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 


$2.85 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand light; supply ample; 
$3.60@3.70, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply adequate; Canadian 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.85. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $2.70 bale, delivered, truck lots. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


New York: Trend steady; granular or 
ecrysals $1.90 Ib. in 250-lb. drums, $1.92 
Ib. im 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. im 25-Ib. 


drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-lb. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-lb. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-Ib. drums; f.o.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-Ib. drums or 
larger packings. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-Ib. drums $1.81; 200-Ib. in 100- 
lb. drums $1.83; 25-lb. drums $1.86, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Chittenango: Trend steady; 90% KI sta- 
bilized with calcium stearate, 200-Ib. in 100- 
Ib. cartons $1.35; 100-lb. cartons $1.36; 
freight prepaid to destination. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand fair; supply improving; 


$110. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 65% protein $122, f.o.b. north Texas 

lant. 

. Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; 
supply limited; $1.95 a unit of protein. 

Salisbury, Md.: Steady trend; strong de- 
mand; limited supplies; $102, bulk, f.o.b. 
plants. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $116, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia 
producing points. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lIb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $40. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran, California production, 
high fat content $52 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply tight; 
carlots, rice bran, nominal $29@36, f.o.b. 
south Texas rice mills; hulls $2, f.o.b. mills. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $44. 


SCREENINGS 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $27.50. New York, 
L. & R.: unground, bulk $21, New York. 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
ground grain screenings $30; Canadian, 
bulk $20. 


Ft. Worth: Demand almost nil; supply 
sufficient; ground $28, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized ground grains 
$34, sacked; Canadian $32, sacked; malt 
house $28, sacked 

Minneapolis: Firmer 
quite as ample; more interest indicated; 
lights $2@10, mediums $11@15, heavies 
$16@30; Canadian ground $20; Canadian 
bulk $13.50; flaxseed screenings $28; oil type 
flaxseed screenings $35, basis 15%. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31 @25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.85 @25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@2 
Philadelphia: $24.32¢ 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.15 
@2.17 cwt., delivered Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; milo $2.35 cwt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; 44% $78.50. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply limited; prime 44% solvent $68.50. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $86, carlots. 

Minneapolis: Firm trend: good demand; 
adequate supply; 44% $62.50, bulk, Minne- 
apolis; $50 bulk, Decatur; 50%, last half 
September $72 bulk, Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply on the shy side, with not a lot be- 
ing offered, probably due to shut down of 
a number of milis for repairs; meal for 
Kansas City and western shipment $53.50@ 
55, bulk, Decatur; unrestricted meal $60. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend higher; $59@59.50, bulk, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply adequate; $76@76.75. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $84.50. 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 


trend; stocks not 


4. 


Demand slow; trend strong; 


$70.20, up 


St. Louis: 
supply adequate; 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply tight; 44% 
$61, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
44% $69. 


trend un- 
settled; supply fair; 44% $56.50, bulk, De- 
catur. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
44% $55, 50% $66@67, both bulk, Decatur. 
Les Angeles: Demand limited; trend firm- 
er; supply moderate; $85@85.50. 


Chicage: Soybean oil meal sales were 
light as bduyers apparently had covered 
dwindling supplies and were content to 


await further developments. Supplies were 
adequate to the demand. Quotations: 44% 
protein soybean oi] meal, unrestricted, bulk, 
Decatur $59@60; 50% $68. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots 44% $76@77; truck delivery 
$75. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
ply ample; $48, f.o.b. Decatur, spot. 

Ogden: Supply average; $81@86. 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample 
44% $69, 50% $79, f.0.b. Wichita. 
TANKAGE 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply extreme- 
ly light; 60% digester $122@124, f.o.b. Ft 
Worth. 

St. Paul: Weaker trend; increase in de- 
mand late in week; ample supplies; 60% di- 
gester $1159122. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
ecient; $130, f.o.b. plant. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 60% 


protein $112.50@120. 
Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady 
for the moment though weakness is ex- 


pected; supply adequate for demand but 
not plentiful; 60% digester $112.50@117.50 
Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$115. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply good; 60% protein $110@115 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend eas) 


supply short; 60% digester $117.50, sacked 
Cincinnati. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply limited; 60% $113. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good 
trend steady; $135@137. 

VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend 
any quantity in 100-Ilb. drums $1.70; in 25- 
Ib. drums $1.75, freight allowed to destin- 
ation. 

New York: Demand and supply 
trend steady; 100-Ilb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib 
drums $1.75. f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply 
good; trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib 
25-lb. drums $1.75, f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured 
to destination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend strong 
supply adequate; $93@95, cottons 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; su; 
ply poor: commercial grade $81, sacked 
f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Chicago: Firm trend; good demand; adeé 
quate supplies: $91. 


Illinois Daicy Day 
To Feature Pellets 


URBANA, ILL.—The latest infor- 
mation on hay pellets for dairy cattle 
will be one of the main exhibits on 
display at the seventh annual Dairy 
Day at the University of ITlinois, 
Thursday, Sept. 4. 

Dr. Karl Gardner of the dairy sci- 
ence department will discuss an ex- 
hibit showing the results of a seven- 
week experiment in which dairy cows 
were fed pelleted hay during the 
spring of 1958. Results show that the 
cows ate more of the pelleted hay 
than they did of the long hay, accord- 
ing to the university. The difference 
between the pelleted and long hay 
was greatest when the long hay was 
‘ow in quality. 
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IOWA 


(Continued from page 6) 


Marvin Anderson, associate director 
of the Iowa extension service, who 
will discuss building college-industry 
activities into an Iowa livestock pro- 
gram. The responsibility of the col- 
lege in this respect and in relation 
also to poultry production will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Zmolek, and that of 
the industry by Dr. Ernest Bechtel, 
director of the Larro research farm 
of Indianola, General Mills, Inc. 

Helping the farmer to understand 
nutrition will be the subject of talks 
by Dr. Norman L. Johnson and Dr. 
Burroughs, of the animal husbandry 
department, and Mr. Steinmetz, Pills- 
bury Mills. Dr. Catron will discuss 
the “why” of feed sales and V. C. 
Speer, also of the animal husbandry 
staff, will outline some swine man- 
agement suggestions. 

A college-industry poultry manage- 
ment program will be the topic of 
discussion by L. Z. Eggleton, profes- 
sor of poultry marketing, and Dr. 
Stanley L. Balloun, associate profes- 
sor of poultry husbandry. 

Sales Aspects 

As a climax to the program, the 
focus of attention will be turned on 
the feed salesman’s problems, includ- 
ing a discussion by Thomas H. Law- 
rence, of Lawrence-Leiter & Co., 
Kansas City, on these questions: 

How can the salesman “size up”’ 

iricus types of prospects he deals 
with? How can he make the right 
approach to each type? What has 
personal attitude to do with sales 
results? What is the “service factor” 
in selling, and how can the salesman 
be sure he is delivering it? 

A Kansas City management con- 
sultant, Mr. Lawrence has had wide 
business experience and his sessions 
are known for their realistic values. 
According to Mr. Lawrence, every 
salesman can add greatly to his pro- 
duction through a deeper understand- 
ing of his own potentials and human 
behavior in general. 

Dr. Walter Woods, Iowa State Col- 
lege animal husbandman in charge of 
program arrangements, said this 
year’s college-industry sessions re- 
place the annual Iowa Nutrition 
Conference. The nutrition conference 
was held for many years with feed 
industry associations and the college 
cooperating. 

Conference Aim 

The 1958 conference will aim at 
developing a program of college and 
industry cooperation in livestock ac- 
tivities. Educational work in live- 
stock feeding is being done today by 
salesmen, Dr. Woods pointed out. It 
is important that the educational in- 
stitutions help these salesmen acquire 
sound information for this education- 
al work, and that the salesmen pre- 
sent the best available information, 
he said. 

Dissemination of sound feeding 
and management information to 
farmers, Dr. Woods pointed out, is 
essential to the long-term success of 
the feed industry as well as Iowa’s 


farmers. Emphasis will be on the 
educational responsibilities of the 
salesmen and the college working 


together for the advancement of 
Iowa’s entire livestock and feed in- 
dustry. 


Hutton Firm Appoints 


New Memphis Manager 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Paul T. Gil- 
lespie has been appointed resident 
manager in Memphis for E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., commodity and financial 
brokerage firm. He succeeds O. A. 
McFall, who becomes honorary office 
chairman. Walter T. Foster will serve 
as associate manager of the company. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the firm will move into 
a new location on the ground floor 
of the 81 Madison Building on or 
about Oct. 15. At present the com- 
pany is in the Hotel Peabody. 
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Promotion Planned for 
Warfarin Rodenticide 


MADISON, WIS. “Operation 
54,000,000” is the theme of the sev- 
enth annual Warfarin rodenticide ad- 
vertising program of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation to ap- 
pear throughout the fall and winter 
months in 18 leading farm and rural 
community publications. 

“Over 60,000 tons of Warfarin baits 
have been used since this effective 
rodenticide was introduced, but the 
job of eliminating rats and mice from 
our farms and cities is still far from 
done,” states Ward Ross, the founda- 
tion’s managing director. “Our 1958- 
59 educational advertising program 
has a fresh new theme, new ads and 
new publications. It should substan- 
tially stimulate the sale of Warfarin 
through retail farm outlets.” 

Warfarin is an anticoagulant type 
rodenticide which causes death to rats 
and mice by internal bleeding. It is 
leading rodent bait 
all of whom clearly 
display the word Warfarin on their 
packages. 

As an organization not for private 
the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
devotes substan- 
tially all royalties under its Warfarin 


patents to scientific research at the 


University of Wisconsin. 


TURKEY CROP 


(Continued from page 1) 


that for the near future, prices have 
been sliding like a drop of coffee from 
a cup and they will eventually ride up 
to the other side of the saucer.) 
One report from Washington says 
that “all things practical and politi- 
cal must add up to the conciusion 
that USDA will not permit the tur- 
key industry to go through any vio- 


lent price changing this fall mar- 
keting season.” 
The USDA turkey report stated 


that heavy breed turkeys raised total 
65,776,000, compared with 67,833,000 
raised in 1957. Decreases were 19% 
in the South Atlantic, 18% in the 
North Atlantic and 10% in the South 
Central states. These decreases were 
partially offset by an increase of 4% 
in the West North Central states. 
The number of heavy breed turkeys 
raised is about the same as a year 
ago in the East North Central and 
in the West. 

Heavy white turkeys raised this 
year will be about 21% of all heavies, 
compared with 22% last year. By 
geographic regions, heavy whites as 
a percent of all heavies are 60% in 
the North Atlantic, 37% in the East 


North Central, 30% in the West 
North Central, 16% in the South 


Central, 11% in the South Atlantic 
and 2% in the West. 
Light Breeds 
Light breed turkeys raised total 
12,129,000. Decreases occurred in all 
regions except the West North Cen- 


tral. Decreases were 49% in the 
West, 30% in the North Atlantic, 


13% in the East North Central, 11% 
in the South Central and 4% in the 
South Atlantic. Light breed turkeys 
increased 12% in the West North 
Cental states. Light breeds are 16% 
of the total raised this year, the 
same percentage as last year. 

Turkeys raised during 1958 are 
from poults hatched September, 1957, 
through August, 1958. The turkey 
hatch January through May was 10% 
below last year. The hatch during 
June was 4% above June, 1957, and 
July hatch was one third larger than 
the previous year. Eggs in incubators 
Aug. 1 were 37% above a year ear- 
lier. 


FEED FIRM CHARTERED 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Consumers 
Feed Assn., Meeker, Okla., has been 
granted a charter. Incorporators are 
Mack Gallaway, Omer Woody and 
W. L. Fletcher, Meeker. 


WISCONSIN 


(Continued from 


ness and highest mortality rate in 
raising young cCaives are enc uuntered 
during the first few weeks of life 
when the calf is most susceptible to 
intestinal disturbances. 


In studies at the Kansas station, 
calves were raised with and without 
Aureomycin f1 birth until first 
parturition. Aureomycin feeding stim- 
ulated growth, but at a decreasing 
rate, up to about six months of age 
From six months until first calving, 
Aureomycin feedir lid not stimu- 
late growth. However, the heifers 
that had Au I in fron 
birth maint their early weight 
advantage and were heavier at par- 
turition. 

The withdrawal of Aureomycin 
from the ration t an early ag will 
result in a slowing down of growth 
rate. When the tibiotic is re ed 


ble. 


It has been found that growth was 
increased when calf starter supplied 
the only irce of Aureomycin to 
young cal it greater improve- 
ment was tained if the antibiotic 
was pl daily additions to 


milk from birth 
Antibiotics Needed Early 


If calf ctarters containing antibiot- 
ics provide ft nly source of anti- 
biotic for t ilf, maximum benefits 
will not Since the will not 
consume enough starter t tain 
sufficient antibiotic before the early 
critical period of the calf’s life is past 
A conver nd satisfactor inner 
in which to provide an antibiotic 
would be to feed commercial milk 
replacers containing 100 anti- 
biotic per t followed by calf start- 
ers contail 16 gm. of antibiotic 
per ton 

MINERALS FOR MEAT ANI- 
MALS—Dr. W. M. Beeson, depart- 


ment of animal science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.: Renewed in- 


terest ly ra elements today 
stems ind (1) bas juantitative 
requirement 2) availability of dif- 
ferent for pecially phosphorus, 
(3) interrelationship of different ele- 
ments and (4) possible relation to un- 
identified ¢ th factors 

Phosp] is supplied in an available 
form is ft key” elements in 
the prope tification of meat ani- 
mal diets. Most minant and non- 
ruminant s are either deficient or 
on the bor f containing ade- 
quate amount f phosphorus. There- 
fore, it is n to add a mineral 
source 1S most meat 
animal rations. Phosph s is rela- 
tively high | tein concentrates, 
medium in g! : i usually low in 
pasture, si nd hay. 

Swine rat hig] n corn and 
soybean i nimal by- 
product feeds ll usually contain 
from .25-.3 phosphorus, approxi- 
mately 5 which is phytin phos- 
phorus w! ible. The re- 
quirement ! 100-lb. pig is .45% 
phosph rus. Research has shown that 
a pract n-soybean meal diet 
is deficient phosphorus for grow- 
ing-fatte! Rais the phos- 
phorus t I 33 to 45% 
increased ns 23 w protein 
ration and improved feed efficiency 
2% 

Six feedir experiments compar- 
ing the lity of phosphorus in 
various phosphate materials for grow- 
ing swin¢ recently been report- 


ed. A ser nurified basal diet con- 
was used 


taining | S rus 
The phosphorus supplements studied 
ranked in t following order: dical- 
cium phosphate, mono-calcium phos- 
phate and | phoric acid were equal, 
followed | eamed bone meal, de- 
fluorinated phosphate, then Curacao 
Island | t ind finally, soft 
phosphat« 1 colloidal clay the 
poorest 


In addition to phosphorus being a 
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necessary nutrient in the diets of 
lambs, it has been reported that 
lambs fed dicalcium phosphate exert- 
ed a resistance to the effects of stom- 
ach worm infection that was approxi- 
mately equai to phenothiazine. Best 
results were obtained from the feed- 
ing of a combination of dicalcium 
phosphate and phenothiazine. 
Magnesium 

Practical deficiencies of magnesium 
have not been fully identified under 
farm, range and feed lot conditions. 
They may exist, but our knowledge 
of the requirements and deficiency 
symptoms in cattle, sheep and swine 
is very fragmentary. 

tesearch has established that (1) 
magnesium is an essential mineral for 
swine for normal growth, (2) a de- 
ficiency of dietary magnesium is char- 
acterized by weak front pasterns, 
sickled hocks, bowing back of front 
legs, hyper-irritability, muscular 
twitching, arched back and finally, 
tetany, and (3) the magnesium re- 
quirement of young pigs (3-9 weeks) 
is between 300-400 ppm of the total 
ration. 

Zine 

Many years ago people were dis- 
turbed about the possibility of zine 
toxicity in animals from the use of 
ralvanized water troughs and feed- 
ers. Today we are becoming “zinc 
conscious” because of the identifica- 
tion of parakeratosis with a lack of 
ivailable zinc in the diet. 

Mineral imbalances, such as high 
calcium diets (1% calcium), tend to 
put a pressure or stress condition on 
the pig, resulting in a higher inci- 
dence of parakeratosis. It has been 
established that this disease was 

rgravated by feeding excessive 
amounts of limestone and bone meal. 
Later studies indicated that 51 ppm 
zinc would not protect pigs against 
parakeratosis fed on diets contain- 
ing 1.5% calcium and .8% phosphor- 
us, but complete protection was af- 
forded by a zinc level of 49 ppm on 
rations with .98% calcium and .7% 
phosphorus. 

It has been shown that a zine de- 
ficiency and severe symptoms of para- 
keratosis can be produced in young 
pigs on low zine diets (16-36 ppm) 
containing .6% calcium and .47% 
phosphorus. The minimum zinc re- 
quirement is approximately 46 ppm 
of total ration for young pigs (10-50 
lb.). 

It appears now that parakeratosis 
in swine is a true zinc deficiency and 
may occur even when all other nutri- 
ents are adequately supplied in the 
proper balance. 

Iron and Copper 

The confinement of sows and young 
pigs to concrete has revived the at- 
tention to the anemia problem. One 
thing is for sure, if suckling pigs are 
confined to concrete without adminis- 
tering an adequate source of iron and 
copper, they will become anemic. Re- 
cently it has been quite obvious that 
many pigs have sub-clinical cases of 
anemia which have detracted from 
their gains and thrift, and have gone 
undetected 

Sow’s milk supplies the pig with 
about 1 mg. of iron per day. English 
workers have suggested that the 
young pig requires the retention of 
at least 7 mg. of iron daily. Recently 
injections of iron dextran (2 cc.-100 
mg. iron) have been used to prevent 
anemia in pigs. Calculations indicate 
that these three sources supply 161 
mg. of iron. 

If the iron requirement is 7 mg. 
per day, the pig has only enough iron 
for 23 days. 

Preliminary data on the oral iron 
requirement of the baby pig (weaned 
at 6-8 days) has been reported to be 
about 100 ppm, or 45.4 mg. per pound 
of total diet. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE 
MINERAL NUTRITION OF POUL- 
TRY—Dr. L. C. Norris, department 
of poultry husbandry, Cornell Univer- 
sity: Recent evidence indicates that 
selenium, a mineral element studied 
extensively because of its toxic prop- 
erties, is nutritionally essential, since 


3 
| 
between 4-6 months of age the effect a! 
on growth rate is apparently negligi- ; 
|| 
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CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—Speakers at the recent Wisconsin Nutrition 
Conference in Madison are shown in informal discussions following the con- 
ference banquet at Memorial Union, University of Wisconsin, which ended 
the first-day program of the two-day meeting. They are (left to right): Dr. 
R. H. Grummer, chairman of the department of animal husbandry at the 
University of Wisconsin, and general chairman of the conference; L. S. Riggs, 
chairman of the board of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. and vice 


it exerts a sparing effect on vitamin 
E in the prevention of types of vita- 
min E deficiency originally believed 
to be due specifically to a lack of this 
vitamin. 

The National Research Council re- 
quirement of chicks for calcium is 
1%, and that of laying hens, 2.25%. 
The NRC requirement of both chicks 
and hens for phosphorus is .6%. The 
NRC calcium and phosphorus re- 
quirements of turkey poults are re- 
spectively 2% and 1%, whole those 
of brooders are respectively 2.25% 
and .75%. The requirements include 
a provision that a portion of the 
phosphorus in both chick and poult 
starter rations should be inorganic. 

In work conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity evidence has been obtained 
that the NRC requirement of poults 
for phosphorus is somewhat too high. 
In this work the phosphorus require- 
ment was found to be not more than 
8%. The basal diet fed the poults 
was of a practical character contain- 


ing 5% phosphorus. Approximately 
15% of this phosphorus was inor- 
ganic. 


This finding makes the NRC re- 
quirement for calcium appear exces- 
sive, since there is reason to believe 
that the calcium-phosphorus ratio for 
growing animals is not greater than 
2:1. The calcium requirement of 
poults, therefore, is probably more 
nearly in the neighborhood of 1.4%. 


Phosphorus Sources 


Research work during the past few 
years has shown that commercial di- 
calcium phosphate, defluorinated rock 
phosphate and steamed bone meal are 
excellent sources of phosphorus for 
feeding poultry. While Curacao rock 
phosphate is a reasonably good source 
of phosphorus, it is not equal to the 
first three materials. It has been 
found that phosphorus of colloidal 
phosphate is relatively unavailable 
The findings on Curacao rock phos- 
phate are contrary to previous ones 
obtained at Cornell University which 
indicated that this material was one 
of the better sources of phosphorus. 

Research has indicated that maxi- 
mum growth in chicks was observed 
when 100 ppm of supplemental mag- 
nesium was given. Greater amounts 
of magnesium did not _ influence 
growth 

Other work on the sodium and po- 
tassium requirements of the chick 
and their interrelationships indicated 


that the requirement for sodium is 
between .1-.3%, and that for potas- 
sium, between .23-.4%, the larger 


amount being required for maximum 
growth. 
Potassium Requirement 

Recently a somewhat detailed study 
of the potassium requirement of the 
chick has been made, using a high 
energy purified diet containing 10% 
corn oil. The results showed that 
there was an interrelationship be- 
tween the quantity of potassium need- 
ed and the level of protein in the diet, 
larger quantities of potassium being 
required when the protein was in ex- 
cess of the needs of the chick for 
growth. 
In another experiment, diets con- 


taining 3%, 10% and 20% corn oil 
were fed in conjunction with excess 
protein. The results indicate that the 
potassium requirement of chicks fed 
high energy rations is between .3-.4% 
of the diet. This is much less potas- 
sium than is found in rations com- 
posed of practical ingredients. 

At Cornell University evidence has 
been obtained that a diet containing 
approximately .6% potassium promot- 
ed growth in poults equal to the op- 
timum growth obtained with a simi- 


| lar diet containing 1% potassium. In 


view of these findings, it seems im- 
probable that practical turkey rations 


| are deficient in potassium since they 


in general contain .8-.9% of the min- 


| eral element. 


Recent work has indicated that 
chicks have a requirement for sulfur 
as such which may be satisfied either 
by providing methionine and cystine 
in excess of that required for protein 


| formation, or by means of sulfur in 


| the possibility exists 


the form of sulfates. 
Bromine, Chlorine and Iodine 

Research findings do not show that 
bromine is an essential nutrient, but 
that bromine 
may stimulate chick growth at times 
through indirect effects on the micro- 
organisms of the intestinal tract. 
Work at the University of Wisconsin 
has shown that the chlorine require- 
ment of chicks is less than .6%. Other 
research has indicated that the use 
of 5% iodized salt in chick rations 
should prevent the development of 
iodine deficiency since this would sup- 


| ply at least 350 ppb. in addition to 


that contained in the diet. 


Summary 

During the past few years evidence 
has been reported on the quantitative 
requirements of chicks for iodine, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium and 
zinc, and evidence of a preliminary 
character has been obtained on the 
quantitative requirement for chlorine. 
Preliminary studies have also been 


| made on the requirements of turkey 


poults for phosphorus, potassium and 


| zine. 


| steamed 


Further studies on the availability 
of phosphorus of phosphatic materials 
used in poultry rations has shown 
that commercia! dicalcium phosphate, 
defluorinated rock phosphate and 
bone meal are excellent 
sources of phosphorus for feeding 
poultry. Curacao rock phosphorus, 
contrary to an earlier report, was 
found to possess a somewhat lower 
availability while colloidal phosphate 
had little value. 

Cobalt, according to one report, ap- 
pears to promote chick growth in the 
absence of vitamin By». At submar- 
ginal quantities of methionine and 
cystine, sulfur has been discovered to 
be required as such by the chick, and 
to spare these amino acids. Bromine 
has been reported to stimulate chick 
growth but additional research seems 
necessary to determine whether or 
not this is a specific effect. 

Molybdenum has been found to be 
essential in chick nutrition, but the 
need for supplementing practical 
chick rations with this mineral ap- 
pears unnecessary. Selenium has also 


| 


president of the Quaker Oats Co.; Dr. L. C. Norris, department of poultry 


husbandry, Cornell University; Dr. H. R. Bird, chairman of the poultry hus- 
bandry department at Wisconsin; Dr. Paul H. Phillips, biochemistry depart- 
ment at Wisconsin; Dr. W. M. Beeson, department of animal husbandry, 
Purdue University; Dr. N. N. Allen, Wisconsin dairy husbandry department, 
and Dr. E. E. Bartley, dairy husbandry department, Kansas State College. 
Shown talking with Dr. Allen and Dr. Bartley is Al Cummer, Wisconsin 


Farmeo Service, Madison. 


been shown to exercise vital functions 
in chick nutrition, but the available 
evidence indicates that there is ex- 
ceedingly little possibility of a de- 
ficiency occurring in rations com- 
posed of practical ingredients. 


MINERALS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 
—Dr. N. N. Allen, department of 
dairy husbandry, University of Wis- 
consin: It is of academic interest ta 
know that a mineral is required, but 
the question that concerns the feeder 
is whether there is a possibility of 
shortage under practical feeding con- 
ditions, since ordinary feedstuffs con- 
tain minerals. The feed industry is 


| likewise concerned primarily with the 
| problem minerals. 


The milking cow has very heavy re- 
quirements for calcium and phosphor- 


| us since milk contains both in sub- 


stantial amounts. Both minerals re- 


| quire vitamin D for proper use and 


are required in larger amounts if the 


| diet is low in D. If either is deficient, 


feeding greater amounts of the other 
makes the deficiency worse. 

In addition to their use in bone 
building and milk production, both 
are required in small amounts in the 
body cells and in the blood. One of 
the signs of milk fever is low blood 
calcium, probably due to hormonal 
causes. High calcium diet will not 
prevent or cure milk fever, but in- 
jecting caicium compounds into the 
blood stream usually cures it. 

Calcium, Phosphorus for Cows 

In formulating dairy feeds, there is 
one very important point to remem- 
ber. While calcium is required in 
greater amounts, calcium deficiency 


| is much less common in dairy cattle 


than is phosphorus deficiency. The 


| reason is that cows are heavy forage 


eaters and forages, especially leg- 
umes, are high in lime. Forages are 
relatively low in phcesphorus, especi- 
ally if grown on low phosphorus soils. 

The calcium takes care of itself 
since ail of the common phosphorus 
feedstuffs have about twice as much 
calcium as phosphorus. 

The old recommendation for cal- 
cium-phosphorus insurance of 1% 
bone meal, defluorinated phosphate, 
dicalcium phosphate, or their equiv- 
alent in the grain mix is still sound. 
Calves on low-milk diets also need at- 
tention to calcium and phosphorus. 

Magnesium is found in fair amounts 
in the skeleton, and is necessary in 
the tissues and fluids of the body. 
Calves fed only milk showed low 
magnesium levels in their blood and 
eventually died with convulsions. 
Similar symptoms with low blood 


| magnesium have occurred in recently 


fresh cattle on pasture. Like milk 
fever, this grass tetany may be con- 
ditioned by hormonal upsets rather 
than being a simple deficiency. 
Sodium and chlorine commonly re- 
quire supplementing. For many cen- 
turies farmers have salted their cat- 
tle. Sodium compounds are import- 
ant buffering agents in the tissues 
and blood. Saliva of cattle contains 
large amounts of sodium compounds 
which neutralize the acids produced 
by rumen fermentation of the forage 
carbohydrates. The chlorine of salt is 


also essential, though less likely to 
be critical. 

Potash is essential and occurs in 
animal tissues in fair amounts. But 
potash is so very abundant in forages 
that it is hard to conceive of a pot- 
ash deficiency, and we have no good 
evidence that it ever becomes a prob- 
lem mineral. Sulfur likewise is es- 
sential, but deficiencies have not been 
shown. 

Of minerals required in smaller 
amounts, iron is necessary particu- 
larly for hemoglobin production and 
red blood cell function. Calves on 
milk alone may eventually become 


| anemic since milk is low in iron. 


Iodine is required in very small 
amounts for thyroid function. Wis- 
consin is a low-iodine area where 
goiter often occurs in young calves. 

Cobalt is another trace mineral 
that is sometimes a problem in Wis- 


| consin dairy cattle. Its function seems 


| over 


to be tied in with rumen bacteriologi- 
cal activity and vitamin B,. produc- 
tion. The symptoms are not clear-cut, 
but recovery when cobalt is fed is 
striking. 

Copper deficiencies have occurred 
in Florida but not in Wisconsin. Man- 
ganese deficiencies have not been re- 
ported in cattle. Zinc is probably re- 
quired by cattle, but no zinc deficien- 
cies have been found. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


placements have declined steadily 
the summer months, broile: 
prices have declined to 16¢ Ib. f.o.b 
farm. Placements in the north 
Georgia broiler producing section 
were down to 101% of the same week 
during 1957. 

A general feeling of further de- 
clines in broiler prices seems to be 
the general opinion of the feed trade 
as a whole. Practically all buying 
both of feed ingredients by purchas- 
ing agents and mixed feed by feeders 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis. With 
declining poultry and livestock mar- 
kets, and expectations of abundant 
feed and grain supplies, practically 
the entire feeding trade is on the 
bearish side of the market as far as 
ingredient and feed prices are con- 
cerned. Therefore purchases are only 
those which are absolutely necessary 
for spot shipment. 

Pastures remain in excellent con- 
dition in most areas and some reports 
indicate that feed business is slow 
as it normally is for this period, a)- 
though slightly ahead of last year. 
Dairy feed business is expected to 
take an upturn beginning in Septem- 
ber. 

Feed mill running time is about 
average for this time of year, and in 
most cases feed prices have remained 
steady to slightly lower during the 
past week. Feed ingredient jobbers 
and resellers are reported to be hav- 
ing trouble with requests for delayed 
shipments and failure to receive 
shipping instructions from feed deal- 
ers and manufacturers who are not 
using the total amount of ingredients 
which were booked at an earlier date. 
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lhe weather has turned mi derately 


| 
cool over most of southeast section | T 
of the country but this is not expect- | Ni D xX A Vv § 


ed to affect the feed situation at this 
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for the past several weeks. 

Wheat millfeeds were again in the 
“spotlight” this week with prices 
jumping upward between trades. Local 
supplies were practically exhausted 
and market offerings were limited to 
supplies shipped in from Montana, 
Idaho-Utah, Denver and Kansas City 
area. Heavy export commitments to 
Japan plus lagging flour trade which 
reduced production totals were re- 
flected in the tight local supply sit- 
uation. While there was a sharp in- 
crease in mill production of wheat 
feeds the past week to a total of 


entire output on earlier export sales. 
Some mills continued to purchase 
outside feed to fill old orders and 
there was further widening in the 
lag on deliveries on old domestic or- 
ders. 

Soybean meal advanced $1.50 -:on 
this week with offerings from eastern 
shippers tighter. Offshore copra meal 
was offered $1 higher, but demand 
was slow. Other oilseed meals re- 
mained unchanged in moderate to 
slow trading. 

Meat meal turned firmer and prices 


Formula feed sales this week have 


shown a modest improvement. The 
pick up was believed to be replace- 
ment buyir for dealer warehouse 
stocks rat than response to an 
increase in feeder demand. One mill 
spokesma! 1 n't live off 
their inventory forever 

Plants returned this week to their 
normal! five-day production with 
some scattered overtime runs added. | 


shutdown. 
Turkey feed sales and shipments 
continue to show a seasonal improve- 
ment. Egg feed business is disappoint- 
ing, but considerable increase is °x- 
pected in early fall, An encouraging 
development is the response to pro- 
motions on pig feeds. Dealers are 
laying in substantial inventories in 
anticipation of heavy trade. 
Although many feed ingredient 
costs have moved upwards this week, 
price lists are expected to show only 
minor changes. 
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